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Living Systems 


Quantum ‘Nonsense’ 


Tr this article, 1 attempt to unravel the intricacies of public diplomacy, 
global communication and world order through the lens of the theory of 
living systems and Eastern philosophy. However, for those who are steeped 
in the Enlightenment’s view of science and rationality, both Eastern 
philosophy and the new physics (quantum mechanics and relativity) may 
appear to be nonsense. Therefore, to justify my ‘nonsense’, I must begin 
with a summary of the new physics. As Zukav (1979: 207) explains, “Like 
measurements of space and time, the concept of nonsense (itself a type of 
measurement) is relative, and we always can be sure when we use it that from 
some frame of reference it applies to us’. 

Particle physics sees no distinction between empty, as in “empty space’, 
and not empty. The universe is fundamentally dancing energy, which assumes 
diverse forms. What we call matter (‘particles’) is also energy. Thus, cells, 
molecules, atoms and subatomic particles are all patterns of energy. Quantum 
possibility waves appear as ‘particles’ when one attempts to observe them. 
This 20th-century discovery has some similarity to the third-century 
Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna's concept of sunyata (emptiness), which 
affirmed the relativity of all conceptions, including the basic elements of 
existence (dharmas), such that ultimate reality is neither existence nor non- 
existence, neither permanence nor impermanence, and neither identity nor 
difference! (Parenthetically, one may wonder whether ‘postmodernist’ 
constructionism began with Nagarjuna.) 

The nature of the universe has defied science and rationality. Is it the 
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Brahman (Ultimate Reality) in Hinduism, the Taiji (Supreme Ultimate) or 
Dao (The Way) in Chinese metaphysics, or the Tathata (Suchness) or 
Dharmakaya (Body of Being) in Mahayana Buddhism? Or is it the 
Buddhist-Hindu-Jain concept of samsara, the perennial cycle of birth, death 
and rebirth resembling the perennial creation, annihilation and recreation of 
subatomic particles? For we know that people are made of trillions of cells, 
which are patterns of molecules, which are patterns of atoms, which are 
patterns of subatomic particles (or waves of possibility). So are all things, 
living or otherwise, that we call matter. Inasmuch as physicists have failed to 
refute the quantum hypothesis since Max Planck presented it in 1900, we 
have every reason to defer to the view of Eastern philosophy that everything 
in the universe is (potentially) interconnected. 

The new physics implicitly chides what Tu Weiming calls the Enlighten- 
ment’s ‘arrogance of rationality’ (quoted in Yu and Lu, 2000: 379). Both the 
new physicists and the ancient sages of the East appear to view the nature of 
the universe in similar fashion. They hold parallel views on several funda- 
mental concepts: the unity of all things, the unity of opposites, the illusory 
nature of space-time, the dynamism of the universe, and interpenetration 
(Capra, 1999). If all things in the universe are indeed (potentially) inter- 
connected or structurally coupled, then we see the drawback of nomothetic 
empiricism, our main scientific method. Because this method is simply 
inadequate to study universal interactions, we tend to focus on the micro 
scale and create for ourselves an unrealistic closed system wherein all 
variables other than those we study remain constant. 

Conventional quantum physics explains matter, both organic and inor- 
ganic, as the outcome of a bottom-up process originating in the subatomic 
world, where mind-boggling multitudes of putative ‘wavicles’ (dual 
particle-waves) perennially make decisions every fraction of a second. This 
interpretation considers our consciousness/mind/awareness to be an 
epiphenomenon of matter. Goswami (2000), on the contrary, considers 
consciousness to be a transcendental phenomenon that preceded space-time. 
In his view, consciousness initiates a top-down process that makes matter the 
epiphenomenon. The quantum-self component of our mind/awareness 
draws heavily from consciousness (Figure 1). The ‘wavicles’ at the subatomic 
level react instantaneously to decisions made elsewhere — even in another 
galaxy — at superluminal (faster than light) speed, which attests to their 
transcendent dimension. 

Bohr’s concept of complementarity explains the wave-particle duality of 
subatomic phenomena? while Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle shows that 
one cannot observe a phenomenon without changing it? (Russell et al., 2001). 
Bohm argued that quantum phenomena required physics to start with the 
whole and reverse the Cartesian order of starting with the parts. The basic 
approach of world-systems analysis conforms to Bohm’s argument. Bell’s 
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theorem (confirmed by the Aspect experiment of 1982) states that all ‘parts’ 
(‘particles’/‘wavicles’) of the universe are potentially connected in an intimate 
and immediate way.* Thus: 


The philosophical implication of quantum mechanics is that all of the things in 
our universe (including us) that appear to exist independently are actually parts 
of one all-encompassing organic pattern, and that no parts of that pattern are 
ever really separate from it or from each other. (Zukav, 1979: 72-3) 


Herbert (1985) points out that in contrast to the Newtonian model, 
quantum theory gives us at least eight metaphors to guide our understand- 
ing of reality: 


1. There is no deep reality. Quantum phenomena and the measuring device 
produce quantum attributes (Bohr and Heisenberg). 

2. Reality is created by observation (Wheeler). 

3. The world is an undivided wholeness (Bohm and Capra). 

4. There are an ever-increasing number of complete universes: the many 
worlds interpretation (Everett). 

5. The world obeys a non-human kind of reasoning or quantum logic 
(Finkelstein). 

6. The world consists of ordinary objects that exist even when not observed 
~ neorealism (Einstein, Schrödinger, Planck and de Broglie) but which 
are connected by faster-than-light fields (Clauser and Aspect). 

7. Consciousness creates reality (Wigner, von Neumann, Stapp and 
Goswami). 

8. Unobserved entities have tendencies to exist but are not completely real 
— “duplex universe’ (Heisenberg). 


The new physics has challenged the fundamental presumptions of Newton- 
ian physics: strong objectivity, causal determinism, locality, physical or 
material monism and epiphenomenalism (Goswami, 1993). 

Despite these questionable presumptions, the social sciences continue to 
rely heavily on the Newtonian model’s single metaphor of the universe as a 
giant clock. The Newtonians presume a world of matter passively amenable 
to human manipulation (DiZerega, 1991). Several political scientists —includ- 
ing Barber (1984), Dator (1984), Landau (1961), Schubert (1983) and Slaton 
(1991) — have acknowledged the limitations of the Newtonian-influenced 
political theory. Barber (1984) has argued that the Newtonian model’s flawed 
axiom — materialism — has produced equally flawed corollaries upon which 
the liberal democratic political system operates: atomism (individualism), 
indivisibility (hedonistic psychology), commensurability (equality), mutual 
exclusivity (power and conflict) and sensationalism (unitarianism and interest 
theory). 

Because of the flaws of the Newtonian approach, I have chosen Capra’s 
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(1996) brainchild of the theory of living systems, which owes much to 
quantum theory, as the theoretical framework for analyzing the issues related 
to public diplomacy, global communication and world order. At the very 
outset, let me present a few pertinent propositions extracted from a combi- 
nation of complexity science, quantum mechanics, classical mechanics and 
world-systems analysis: 


e The hierarchical world order (or the non-linear, far-from-equilibrium 
world-system) is the outcome of the competition by networks of human 
beings occupying definable boundaries (nation-states) to arrogate the 
supply of energy (both matter and information being composites of 
energy) to achieve the utilitarian instrumental (rational) ends dictated by 
the ego component of their minds, which work on the basis of Newton- 
ian principles: linearity, rationality, individualism, determinism, 
reversibility, predictability and so on. 

e Our ideologies (e.g. capitalism, socialism and so forth) are coherent 
superpositions of possibility waves that we collapse into manifest reality 
through our observation. Quantum consciousness, which all sentient 
beings share through the transcendent principle of non-locality, enables 
the observer, via his or her own mind/awareness, to create the illusion 
(maya) of subject-object duality and collapse the superposition that lies 
in potentia into manifest reality. The uncertainty principle prevents the 
observer from accurately measuring the position and momentum of any 
quantum phenomenon. Thus no two observers can see the identical 
manifest reality, except an approximation, of any phenomenon. 

e The coherent superpositions that we call ideologies, just like other super- 
positions im potentia, are the result of punctuated encounters between 
antinomic energy forces that Chinese metaphysics identifies as the yin 
and the yang. Such encounters are a dynamic feature of the world order 
as evident in the drive to promote one ideology against another (as in 
public diplomacy conducted through both global and national media of 
communication). In the long run, no winners can emerge out of public 
diplomacy because the world order follows the natural pattern of punc- 
tuated encounters between antinomic energy forces. 


Theory of Living Systems 


The theory of living systems (Capra, 1996) provides perhaps the best 
approach to study the unity of all things — the third quantum metaphor listed 
in the preceding section. It incorporates the models of autopoiesis (Maturana 
and Varela, 1980; Luhmann, 1992, 1995, 2000), cognition (Maturana, 2002; 
Maturana and Varela, 1980) and dissipative structures (Prigogine and 
Stengers, 1984). (Dissipative structures are evolving systems that are able to 
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import energy from the environment and export entropy.) This approach, 
which comes under the rubric of complexity science or chaos theory, is 
highly congruent with quantum mechanics. Becker and Slaton (2000: 42) 
maintain that these two approaches “share miles of common ground”. 

Capra (1996, 2002) provides the justification for conflating the three 
discipline-bound models of autopoiesis (from biology), cognition (from 
cognitive science) and dissipative structures (from thermodynamics) — into a 
dynamic metatheory. Gunaratne (2005) has demonstrated the illumination 
this approach can provide to explain how nation-states (regions/societies) 
can maintain their “sovereignty” through the pattern of autopoiesis (at the 
micro level) notwithstanding the forces of globalization engendered at 
the macro level of the world-system. Although Luhmann (1995) too uses 
the concept of autopoiesis, his highly abstract theory conceptualizes social 
systems as primarily meaning-processing systems of communication in the 
phenomenological sense. He conceptualizes society not as a living system but 
as a composite of autopoietic function systems. Thus, Luhmann does not use 
the notion of autopoiesis in the same sense as in biology. Luhmann does not 
see autopoiesis (the pattern of organization) as an essential facet of cognition 
(the process of life). 

The theory of living systems presumes that the world as a whole is a far- 
from-equilibrium dissipative structure as opposed to the atomism and indi- 
vidualism posited by the Newtonian model. It also presumes that societies 
and the individuals who constitute these societies are subsystems of the all- 
encompassing dissipative structure called the world-system. It follows, there- 
fore, that the parts cannot operate in isolation without recourse to the 
emergent properties of the world-system. 

Autopoiesis and cognition are two fundamental phenomena inherent to 
all dissipative structures corresponding to supramolecular organizations. 
(Luhmann does not subscribe to this view.) They are thermodynamic systems 
that interact with the outside world. Such interaction coupled with irre- 
versibility of time produces increased entropy (disorder) and non- 
equilibrium conditions. Being non-linear systems, they go through either 
self-organization or entropic disintegration following periodic bifurcations 
resulting from the recursive effects of positive feedback. Although they 
exhibit deterministic characteristics between bifurcations, they become 
extremely sensitive to random positive feedback engendered by the slightest 
perturbation at the threshold of bifurcation (Prigogine and Stengers, 1984). 
Cognition, the process of living, interconnects the individuals and their 
nation-states with the world-system. Autopoiesis, coupled with cognition, 
enables these subsystems to recursively reproduce themselves as opera- 
tionally closed but structurally and cognitively open entities. 

Capra (1996, 2002), Gunaratne (2005), Urry (2003), Walby (2003) and 
others have explained the details of this theoretical approach encompassing 
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complexity.? Complexity science (both ‘order-out-of-chaos’ and “order-in- 
chaos’ approaches) affirms the findings of quantum theory that the universe 
is chaotic, unpredictable, paradoxical and holistic. The differences are mostly 
philosophical. The metaphors arising from the Copenhagen Interpretation — 
that there is no deep reality and that reality is created by observation — are 
implicit in the theory of living systems, which places heavy emphasis on 
non-linearity and irreversibility. Uncertainty provides only for estimation of 
probabilities. Just like the subatomic particles that are engaged in a continual 
dance of reproducing themselves, so are the molecules (or elements) that keep 
on reproducing themselves autopoietically within each cell (society or 
nation-state) comprising the totality of the sentient beings (or the world- 
system). 

The nation-state (region/society) is a subsystem of a much broader 
totality called the world-system, which is more than the sum of its subsys- 
tems because of “emergence”. Emergence refers to something unique to the 
totality that each of the parts by itself cannot have. Economic, political and 
cultural links bind the micro systems to the world-system (Figure 2). 

The foremost human-engineered emergent characteristic of the world- 
system is the Global Information Infrastructure (GI), which connects every 
nation-state with the global financial networks, the global mass media 
networks, the non-governmental organization networks, global public 
diplomacy and related activities. Another emergent characteristic is world 
trade (the export and import of goods and services), which allows every 
nation-state to reap economic benefits in varying degrees. Note, however, 
that the primary beneficiaries of both these characteristics are the center 
countries, which dominate the modern capitalist world-system. A third 
emergent characteristic interconnects all people and the nation-states 
through the United Nations and its agencies, the various regional 
economic/political/cultural blocs and the “wavicles? of transnational 
corporations. 

Because of such obvious interconnections and interdependence of all 
people and nation-states, we have to study the world-system as a single unit 
of analysis. Co-evolution is the hallmark of the world-system. Therefore, it 
makes good sense to merge the broad analytical framework of the world- 
systems analysis as developed and later revised by Wallerstein (1974, 2004) 
with the theory of living systems.® Wallerstein identified two types of totality 
— world empires marked by a single political center and world economies with 
multiple centers — as world-systems. Wallerstein drew the center-periphery 
notion from dependency theory but added a semi-periphery layer. His 
analysis used the concepts of unequal exchange, capital accumulation, 
division of labor and international state system (denoting imperialism, 
hegemony and class struggle). 

Wallerstein (2004) later clarified that since 1450, the secular trends of the 
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Semi-periphery 





la Global Information Infrastructure {periphery to center]: financial networks; mass media 
networks; NGO networks; global public diplomacy. 

1b Global Information Infrastructure (center to periphery}: financial networks; mass media 
networks, NGO networks; global public diplomacy. 

2a Exports and imports of goods and services (periphery to center]. raw materials; textiles 
and low-end manufactured products; tourism. 

2b saat and imports of goods and services (center to periphery). high-technology 
manufactured products; intellectual property. 

3 Network of the United Nations and its agencies; regional networks within and across the 
three layers (e.g. APEC, ASEAN, SAARC, EU, NAFTA); private transnational 


Figure 2 The World-System: Emergent Characteristics 


capitalist world economy — e.g. the longue durée rise in real wage levels, in 
costs of material inputs of production and in levels of taxation — have 
impinged upon the possibilities of capital accumulation. Moreover, the 
historical waves of anti-systemic movements have seriously dented the legit- 
imacy of state structures. These threats are subverting the political pillars of 
the existing world-system. Because of this structural crisis, ‘the struggle 
between the spirit of Davos and the spirit of Porto Alegre’ (Wallerstein, 2004: 
88), the modern world-system has entered into a period of chaotic behavior, 
particularly since the world revolution of 1968 — the revolt against US 
hegemony and Soviet collusion, which coincided with emergence of the 
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Third World. This will cause a systemic bifurcation and a transition to a new 
structure whose nature is as yet undetermined and, in principle, impossible 
to predetermine, but one that is open to human intervention and creativity. 
This line of reasoning shows that Wallerstein considers the world-system to 
be a dissipative structure. 

As Barton and Hunchuck (2000) have elucidated, Wallerstein saw the 
basic economic organization of the world-system as a single worldwide 
division of labor that unified multiple cultural systems into a single economic 
system. The political framework in which this division of labor prevailed — 
a series of sovereign nation-states — was a product of the world economic 
system. No single state could dominate the world system because of politi- 
cal fragmentation. The world market followed a laissez-faire model within a 
highly ordered, political environment that reflected a division of economic 
entities each of which had a distinctive function and met a specific set of 
needs of the world-system. These divisions constituted the center, the semi- 
periphery and the periphery. 

Baker (1993) combined the elements of non-linear dynamics with those 
of the world-systems analysis to construct a provocative sociological theory. 
World-systems analysts presumed competitive capital accumulation to be 
the motor force of the world-system that recursively created the center- 
semi-periphery—periphery structure. Baker presumed the ‘continuous 
exchange of energy and information between the elements of different 
spheres of reality’ (Baker, 1993: 136) to be the motor force that produced this 
structure. By conceptualizing individuals and human collectivities, including 
cultures and nations, as amtopoietic (self-maintaining) dissipative (environ- 
mentally dependent) structures whose essential features involved transform- 
ation of energy and release of entropy, Baker elevated elements of the 
world-systems paradigm to encompass non-linear dynamics. Baker used the 
term centering to describe the various centripetal strategies that humans, 
individually and collectively, used ‘to bring the world into their orbit of 
control’ (Baker, 1993: 139). Centering was an ‘attractor’ that created order 
by funneling energy — ‘material goods, services, personnel’ — and information 
toward itself and disorder by peripheralizing its environment. However, the 
accumulated entropic effect would, “at some point or other, lead to sudden 
change” (Baker, 1993: 141). 

The concepts of energy and entropy enable us to connect the world- 
systems approach with the theory of living systems. The world-system 
(Earth) depends on two sources ~ solar and terrestrial — for its supply of low- 
entropy energy. Although solar energy is presumed to be unlimited in 
quantity, it is limited to its flow or rate of arrival on earth. The terrestrial 
source, viz. minerals and fossil fuels, is limited in supply but is variable in its 
flow depending upon the economic decisions of those who are in control of 
the resources. 
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Within the world-systems model, it is the center that controls the rate of 
flow of the terrestrial supply. The periphery, while it may house the majority 
of the low-entropy stocks, has only a limited ability to control the flow. The 
periphery, then, is limited to the solar flow that arrives on its surface, which 
relegates it to a subsistence level of economic activity. Thus, in the world- 
systems model, the periphery is not only a source of low-entropy resources 
for the core; it is also a sink for the inevitable high-entropy byproducts. 
Current accounting systems do not consider the disorder created in a system 
by the various economic processes. The standard measure of economic 
welfare, the GNP, measures only production (Barton and Hunchuck, 2000). 

Prew (2003) explains that entropy refers not only to increase in disorder, 
but also to depletion of “useful” energy. Once low-entropy energy is 
converted to heat for production, the resulting product represents a high- 
entropy resource with some ‘useful’ energy ‘wasted’. The first law of 
thermodynamics established that in the known universe (presumed to be a 
closed system), the amount of energy/matter remained constant; and, there- 
fore, energy could neither be created nor depleted. But the second law of 
thermodynamics established that the amount of ‘useful’ energy that can 
perform work is reduced when energy/matter is converted to heat. Entropy, 
which can never decrease because of irreversibility of time, refers to the ‘used 
up’ component of energy/matter. Prigogine, however, presumed that 
dissipative structures (organisms) are open systems, which absorbed 
energy/matter from the environment and released entropy into the environ- 
ment without having to reach the point of heat-death. Prew (2003) argues 
that ‘development’, production, etc. also generate entropy in the form of 
ecological degradation and social and other disorder, such as alienation, 
crime, civil and political strife and even war. 

We can now see the intimate connection between the ceaseless accumu- 
lation of capital and the energy—entropy phenomenon. Capital accumulation 
invariably entails the ever-increasing use of ‘useful’ energy that generates a 
never-decreasing amount of entropy. Far-from-equilibrium dissipative struc- 
tures are able to achieve a dynamic balance between order (negentropy) and 
disorder (entropy) across space-time. Once they reach a bifurcation point 
engendered by (non-linear) positive feedback (‘turbulent chaos’) of an 
unforeseen perturbation, one of two unpredictable outcomes would occur: 
self-organization into more complex dissipative structures or disintegration 
into confusion. 

As Boswell and Chase-Dunn (2000) interpret the world-systems 
approach, world order and world polity are the dynamic outcomes of the 
ceaseless competition for capital accumulation by the people constituting the 
nation-states. Capital represented primary exploitation (profit derived from 
unequal exchange with labor) and secondary exploitation (rent and interest). 
The tripartite structure of the world-system could end only with a systemic 
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bifurcation at the edge of chaos. Thus, the theory of living systems enables 
us to see how each nation-state (and its people) is (are) interconnected with 
and interdependent on one another and the whole. Processes of interactions 
by the parts maintain the stability of the whole. Autopoiesis is the reason 
why nation-states are able to preserve their distinct cultures and will not 
succumb to westernization in the guise of globalization. This model is 
consistent with the fundamentals of Eastern philosophy: diversity within 
unity, complementarity (yin~yang), impermanence, dependent co-arising, 
harmony (dynamic balance) and so on. 


Nature of Public Diplomacy 


The ontological presumption — that everyone and everything is interrelated 
across space-time — and the epistemological presumption — that everyone and 
everything becomes meaningful in relation to others’ ~ of the theory of living 
systems should be clear from the preceding two sections. Public diplomacy 
implicitly recognizes such ‘relationships with people’ (Fitzpatrick, 2004: 
416), coexistence and mutual interdependence of all the actors in the world 
(Snow, 2004; Gilboa, 2000). Public diplomacy, an activity of particular 
importance to hegemon or center countries, constitutes a substantial portion 
of global communication. 

The GU plays an important role in global communication and in the 
maintenance of world order, polity and structure fostered by competitive 
capital accumulation. The news angles of stories disseminated through the 
GU implicitly or explicitly reflect varying degrees of public diplomacy. 
Diverse audiences (observers) interpret (collapse) the ceaseless flow of 
messages (possibility waves) to understand world developments (uncover 
manifest reality). In their respective roles, both the disseminators and the 
audiences are observers. Quantum theory tells us that the very act of 
observation changes the multifaceted actuality that exists in potentia. As 
Overman (1991: 158) puts it, “All we can ever know are the results of our 
experiments themselves, not more general principles of reality.’ Strong 
objectivity is never attainable although codes of ethics based on the 
Newtonian model place supreme emphasis on it. 

Fortner (1993: 278) explains that ‘public diplomacy aims to affect the 
policies of other nations by appeals to its citizens through means of public 
communication’. Frederick (1993: 229) affirms that the objective of public 
diplomacy is ‘to influence a foreign government by influencing its citizens’ 
through overseas radio broadcasts, cultural programs and related activities. 
Hachten and Scotton (2002: 102) too define public diplomacy as ‘a govern- 
ment’s overt efforts to influence other governments and their publics’. They 
use the umbrella term international political communication (IPC) to 
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identify public diplomacy, overseas information programs, cultural 
exchanges, propaganda activities and political warfare. Furthermore, they say 
that the international media of all nation-states play a significant role in IPC 
considering that “news and propaganda are not mutually exclusive categories 
(Hachten and Scotton, 2002: 104). However, nation-states in the periphery 
“are mostly in the receiving end of public diplomacy because most lack the 
communication capability to compete effectively on a global basis’ (Hachten 
and Scotton, 2002: 104). 

Ross (2002) points out that the practice of public diplomacy has changed 
dramatically with the proliferation of communications technology and the 
increase in global mobility. Ross (2003) has proposed strengthening US 
public diplomacy through alliances and partnerships with global corpor- 
ations, humanitarian organizations and expatriate communities. Snow (2004) 
has pointed out the need for a public diplomacy based on mutual learning 
and mutual understanding. Critchlow (2004: 88) takes the traditional view 
that US public diplomacy should promote “American core values such as the 
importance of democracy and freedom, concern for human rights at home 
and abroad, and the vibrancy of a free-market economy” without overlook- 
ing the ‘warts’. In contrast, Kaufman (2002), a member of the Broadcasting 
Board of Governors,® takes a highly US-centric view. He accuses some 
nation-states of obstructing public diplomacy efforts of others. He claims 
that China, for example, is ‘woefully short of objective information on the 
United States and its people’ (Kaufman, 2002: 122) because international 
media like the CNN and BBC are unavailable to the vast majority of 
Chinese.? 

Whereas Kaufman appears to believe in the ‘bullet’ effect of public diplo- 
macy, Zaharna (2003) and Nisbet et al. (2004) point out its ‘boomerang’ effect 
as evident in the declining support for the US in the Muslim world. Neuman 
(1996: 110) explains, “The media, empowered with a new technology, can 
force the agenda but do not dictate the outcome.’ Vickers (2004) argues that 
the new public diplomacy is blurring the traditional distinctions between 
international and domestic information activities; between public and 
traditional diplomacy; and between cultural diplomacy, marketing and news 
management. 

Gilboa (2000) has dissected this new public diplomacy in greater detail. 
He offers a comprehensive framework for analysis of how the media (or mass 
communication) have affected diplomacy in the Information Age. First, he 
presents three conceptual models ~ secret diplomacy, closed-door diplomacy 
and open diplomacy — based on the degree to which diplomatic negotiations 
are exposed to the media and public opinion. Then he presents three other 
models showing extensive use of the media (or mass communication) as a 
major instrument of foreign policy: public diplomacy ‘where state and 
nonstate actors use the media and other channels of communication to 
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influence public opinion in foreign societies’; media diplomacy ‘where 
officials use the media to promote conflict resolution’; and media-broker 
diplomacy ‘where journalists temporarily assume the role of diplomats and 
serve as mediators in international negotiations’ (Gilboa, 2000: 290). 

The public diplomacy model, as Gilboa sees it, is a model of one-sided 
communication pursued mostly in international confrontations. During the 
Cold War, both the US and the Soviet Union used public diplomacy to shape 
favorable attitudes all over the world toward their respective rival ideologies. 
Gilboa has expanded this basic variant to include the non-state transnational 
variant (to reflect interdependence among all the actors in the world) and the 
domestic public relations variant (where a government hires public relations 
firms and even lobbyists in the target country to achieve its aims). 

Gilboa separates media diplomacy from public diplomacy. Media 
diplomacy ‘refers to the uses of mass media — through press conferences, 
interviews, leaks, etc. — to communicate with state and nonstate actors, to 
build confidence and advance negotiations, as well as to mobilize public 
support for agreements’ (Gilboa, 2000: 294-5). Often public diplomacy 
precedes media diplomacy, which includes the traveling diplomacy variant 
and the media events variant. The former refers to the use of journalists 
accompanying political leaders when they travel overseas to accomplish 
diplomatic missions, and the latter refers to live broadcasts of diplomatic 
breakthroughs. Media diplomacy requires close cooperation between 
officials and journalists. 

Media-broker diplomacy, according to Gilboa (2000: 298), ‘refers to 
international mediation conducted and sometimes initiated by media 
professionals’. Gilboa says this model, where journalists act more as diplo- 
mats, has three variants: the direct intervention variant (where journalists are 
directly engaged in international negotiation), the bridging variant (where 
journalists bring together representatives of rival sides for on-air discussion 
of issues) and the secret variant (where officials use trustworthy journalists 
as go-betweens). 

Gilboa’s elegant distinctions may befit the linear ceteris partbus world of 
Newton. In terms of quantum theory, we may identify public diplomacy as 
one coherent superposition that exists in potentia with all its shades (e.g. 
media diplomacy, media-broker diplomacy, etc.) until an observer subjec- 
tively collapses it. 


Theoretical Analysis 


The foregoing discussion of public diplomacy, including media diplomacy 
and media-broker diplomacy, directs our attention to the symbiotic relation- 
ship between the global mass media and the global political center. In terms 
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of the theory of living systems, we see a far-from-equilibrium world-system 
within which the global political system (dominated by the center) is opera- 
tionally coupled with the global media system (the system of communi- 
cation-outlets).!° Ontologically, everyone and everything is interrelated 
across space-time,!! but from the world-systems perspective competitive 
capital accumulation has empowered the center to dominate the emergent 
characteristics of the world-system — the GI and its associated global 
networks. World-systems analysis begins with the whole. As quantum 
physicist Bohm says, instead of starting with parts and showing how they 
work together (the Cartesian order), we start with the whole (Zukav, 1979: 
323). The whole is similar to the Chinese concept of Dao, which represents 
the unity of the diversity that Dao itself created through its offshoots yin and 
yang, the two complementary antinomic energy forces. Similarly, the world- 
system represents the unity of the diversity that the world-system itself 
created through its offshoots energy and entropy.’ 

At the micro-systemic level, each nation-state (cell) functions as a 
geographically bounded sovereign (autopoietic) entity. Just as the molecules 
autopoietically reproduce themselves within each cell (Maturana and Varela, 
1980), the people within each nation-state reproduce themselves autopoieti- 
cally thereby preserving their unique culture and ethos. Just like the cell, the 
nation-state is operationally closed, but cognitively and structurally open to 
its environment. Although everyone and everything in the world-system is 
interconnected through cognition (and the manifest reality of the emergent 
characteristics of the totality), the people within a nation-state are more 
closely interconnected because of their common ethos. This intimacy 
produces a closer structural coupling of the various internal systems — 
political, economic, legal, mass media, etc. (Luhmann, 1995) - within each 
nation-state. Each internal system is also operationally closed but cognitively 
open to its environment. Just as in the case of the superstructure, the nation- 
state’s political system is operationally coupled with its mass media system. 

This operational coupling of the political and media systems becomes 
clear in recent analyses of the modus operandi of the global media by scholars 
like Curran and Seaton (2003), McChesney (1999) and Price (2002). They 
provide evidence of media-government symbiosis rather than media- 
government conflict. The large literature on media-government relations 
indicates that media-government conflicts often result in the taming of the 
press by the state — as it transpired in Sri Lanka (Gunaratne, 1975). The 
media-government symbiosis is very much in evidence in the putative free- 
press countries. Cook (1998: 3) claims that ‘American media today are not 
merely part of politics; they are part of government’. He asserts that news is 
a ‘coproduction’ of the news media and government. Ponder (1998: 164) 
points out that from the White House perspective, ‘managing the press has 
been a primary requirement for a successful presidency, not an optional 
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activity”. Brasch and Ulloth (1986) show that the historical relationship 
between state and press has been marked by the government's desire to 
exercise the most authoritarian restraints and by conflicting demands of 
others to loosen those controls. 

Various subsidy schemes also attest to this symbiosis. Hess (1984) says 
that one may consider the government's press-office system as a subsidy for 
the press to get the information to the public. The subsidy schemes of the 
daily press in Austria, France, Norway and Sweden (Murschetz, 1998) are 
also a facet of this symbiosis. Benavides (2000) documents how the gacetilla 
advertising custom in Mexico produces the sort of media-government 
symbiosis common in Latin America. In the US, collaboration between the 
media and government in the aftermath of 9/11 produced “wide support for 
the antiterrorism campaign and very few stories about dissent” (Hess and 
Kalb, 2003: 5). 

Writing about the capitalist ‘free-press’ countries, Curran and Seaton 
(2003) say that the liberal conception of the press as independent watchdog 
is no longer accurate because, inter alia, the press is now organized into large 
corporations, whose profitability is affected by the policy outcomes of a 
greatly enlarged government. Thus, ‘calculations of mutual advantage’ 
(Curran and Seaton, 2003: 348) have submerged the four key functions of the 
liberal theory: informing the public, scrutinizing the government, staging a 
public debate and expressing public opinion. McChesney (1999) observes 
that commercial values have overwhelmed the vestiges of public service in 
the media. He asserts the global media system has turned out to be ‘one that 
advances corporate and commercial interests and values, and denigrates or 
ignores that which cannot be incorporated into its mission’ (McChesney, 
1999: 103). 

In a book that addresses government—media relations as they are actually 
empirically unfolding today, Price (2002) documents the changes that have 
occurred as a result of new technologies, political upheavals and changing 
concepts of human rights. Granting the inevitability of cross-border data 
flow via cognition and the manifest reality of the GIL, which made infor- 
mation control almost impossible, nation-states, according to Price, are 
resorting to two categories of action: inward-directed efforts to protect their 
own information space; and outward-directed efforts to influence or alter 
media space and media structures outside their borders. Price says that the 
latter type of action has not received much attention. 

Thus, Price (2002) contends, nation-states are engaged in preserving their 
information sovereignty through regional or multilateral approaches to 
control the media. This is consistent with the theories of autopoiesis, the 
pattern of organization; and of cognition, the process of life. However, Price’s 
analysis follows the Cartesian order of beginning with parts and showing 
how they work together. From the perspective of the theory of living 
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systems, it is the emergent characteristics of the world-system that stimulate 
the parts to adapt themselves to the whole through the pattern of autopoiesis, 
thereby maintaining their ‘sovereignty’. The far-from-equilibrium world- 
system thrives on a dynamic balance of order and chaos until reaching the 
edge of chaos (the point of bifurcation). Because thermodynamic equilibrium 
means ‘heat-death’, the very existence of a dissipative structure depends on 
the clash of antinomic forces that reflects diversity. Hence public diplomacy, 
a product of clashing ideologies, cannot result in the victory of one ideology 
over its antinomy in the long run. 

Price (2002) asserts that media structures, media spaces and information 
policies are increasingly negotiated — the product of subtle arrangements 
between states and multinational corporations, between international 
entities and states, and encompassing other vectors. Price sees the world as 
‘a kind of force field where blazing technologies interact with gargantuan 
media entities, transforming geopolitical realities’ (Price, 2002: 228). A 
remapping process is occurring with the concept of human rights being 
adjusted to the clash of national security with free speech standards. Price 
goes on to say that the principles of freedom of speech and of the press, the 
latter in particular, ‘deconstruct as technological change and commercial 
realities wreak havoc with existing categories of “news”, “journalists”, and 
the very institutions of media that have claimed the mantle of the fourth 
estate’ (Price, 2002: 248). 

Again, contrary to Price’s ‘atomistic’ interpretation, these changes are the 
reactions to the emergent characteristics of the world-system (the whole). 
Only by starting with the world-system as the unit of analysis can one satis- 
factorily explain the contemporary scenario of state-media relations. 
Freedom House’s method of determining press freedom within nation-states 
or the use of normative theories as exemplars for nation-states now stands to 
be challenged (Gunaratne, 2002). Price’s taxonomy of media-state relations 
requires the analysis of both unilateral and consensual actions (technology, 
law, force, negotiation) that nation-states adopt to alter external markets and 
protect internal markets. 

Price contends that the information revolution has not necessarily 
diminished the sovereignty of the nation-state, which has regained its power 
to control the flow of adverse information (i.e. the public diplomacy of its 
rivals) through extending its area of action beyond its national borders. States 
are deploying a mix of technology, law, force and negotiation both unilater- 
ally and consensually to protect their internal markets and alter their external 
markets. 

Implicitly clarifying Price’s view that nation-states have regained their 
sovereignty, Swyngedouw (1992) asserts that states have become more 
important in producing new spatial configurations. Castells (1996) identifies 
these configurations as the increasingly networked character of states. Hirst 
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and Thompson (1996) say that states have become the catalysts of forming 
networks operating at the regional or international level. The perspective of 
the theory of living systems is that cells (nation-states) invariably follow the 
pattern of autopoiesis (‘sovereignty’) as operationally closed entities. Either 
the cell ceases to exist through dissipation or it continues to exist as an 
autopoietic (sovereign) unit. No in-betweens or revivals are possible except 
for self-organization into a more complex adaptive system. However, cells 
can merge (e.g. bone marrow cells can fuse with specialized brain cells, 
possibly bolstering the brain cells or repairing damage). Moreover, cells can 
split into two and grow into the same size again. This is how cells multiply 
and get bigger. Similarly, nation-states can merge or split. 

‘Information intervention’ (or public diplomacy) has become an import- 
ant aspect of the center nation-states’ foreign policy concerning global media 
space (e.g. NATO intervention in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Yugoslavia). 
Price (2002) also lists several techniques that nation-states use as part of their 
information and media foreign policy: providing subsidies, exerting pressure 
through the World Trade Organization, sponsoring and exporting media 
models and so on. 

Price (2002) highlights seven main factors as determinants of a nation- 
state's approach to media: (1) sensitivity to international speech norms, (2) 
national security concerns, (3) tradition of private vs state media, (4) avail- 
ability of new technology, (5) protectionism vs free trade, (6) nature and 
history of regime structure and (7) isolation vs vulnerability to power 
realignments. These seven factors fit into the internal and the external 
environments of the political system, which is operationally coupled with the 
system of communication-outlets and free expression, at the nation-state 
level. International speech norms, new technology, free trade and power 
alignments, inter alia, form the external environments that the autopoietic 
political system of a nation-state cognitively draws upon in determining its 
media space policy along the libertarian—authoritarian continuum. National 
security concerns, tradition of media ownership and the regime structure 
constitute aspects of the internal environment that are structurally coupled 
with the political system. 

Autopoiesis of the system occurs though a continuous series of negative 
and positive feedback engendered by a multitude of factors giving rise to both 
chaos and order. The circular pattern of autopoiesis (the interaction of yin 
and yang) takes into account all relevant factors in the environment. 
Maturana (2002) points out that living systems are constitutively open to the 
flow of molecules (matter/energy) in the continuous realization of the recur- 
sive, closed, self-producing dynamics that constitutes them as singular 
entities. What applies to a human being as a singular living system is also 
applicable to a collectivity of human beings constituting a nation-state 
because they share meaning as close, structurally coupled systems. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


From the perspective of the theory of living systems, the analysis of public 
diplomacy, global communication and world order must begin with the 
world-system as the unit of analysis. Although the nation-states (like cells) 
are sovereign (autopoietic), they cannot function in isolation outside the 
totality of the world-system, which represents the unity within the diver- 
sity of ideological and material phenomena engendered by antinomic but 
complementary energy forces. The world-system is a far-from-equilibrium 
dissipative structure, which has evolved into three porous layers - 
center-semi-periphery—periphery — through ceaseless competition for 
capital accumulation. lt maintains a dynamic balance in relation to order 
(negentropy) and disorder (entropy) between bifurcation points. Comple- 
mentarity, uncertainty, non-linearity and irreversibility are inherent 
characteristics of the world-system and its components, which are held 
together by cognition, the process of life, and autopoiesis, the pattern of 
organization. 

Although the global hegemons and their rivals collaborate with the 
global and local communication-outlets to push their ideologies to recipients 
in the peripheries through public diplomacy, this is a battle that neither party 
can win in the long run. This is because the very existence of a dissipative 
structure depends on the clash of antinomies. Thermodynamic equilibrium 
(or the domination of the whole by a single ideology) would mean the total 
dissipation (or ‘heat-death’) of the system. Moreover, because of the 
principles of uncertainty and non-linearity, it is not possible to determine the 
winners and losers of public diplomacy. One cannot predict public opinion, 
just as in the case of weather, in the long run. Moreover, because no observer 
can accurately measure the initial conditions of the coherent superposition 
of public diplomacy, empirical science cannot predict the boomerang-and- 
bullet effects of public diplomacy. 

Price’s (2002) analysis of contemporary state-media relations easily fits 
into our theory of living systems. Price implicitly recognizes the oneness of 
the world-system and the diversity within it; and the structural coupling of 
all living systems — whether in the form of individuals or collectivities such 
as communities or nation-states. What Price says is that collectivities of 
human beings, in their manifestation as nation-states, are establishing closer 
structural coupling with one another (forming networks) to establish their 
own controlled information space. Thus, Price implicitly concedes the 
operational coupling of the political and communication-outlet systems both 
at the world-system and the nation-state levels. The freedom of communi- 
cation-outlets depends on the shade of democracy that the pattern of 
autopoiesis (yin—yang interaction) determines for each nation-state within 
the context of the world-system. No system of communication-outlets is free 
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from the political system under which it has to operate. Hence the myth of 
the ‘independent’ Fourth Estate. 


Notes 


The author wishes to thank Professor Kurt Kent, University of Otago, for his helpful 


comments. 


1 Mansfield (1990) says that points of genuine similarity exist between the Buddhist 
concept of dependent co-arising (paticca samuppada) and physical relativity. 
However, Mansfield warns, ‘But the divergence of their views on causality and 
especially the status of their highest principles makes associations hazardous’ 
(Mansfield, 1990: 70). 

2 The complementarity principle states that in the special case, wave and particle 
theories of light are not mutually exclusive but complementary. In the more 
general epistemological case it holds that two descriptions of reality can coexist 
(Overman, 1991: 154). 

3 For example, the more certainly a particle’s position is known, the more uncertain 
must be knowledge of its momentum. Thus, it is impossible to determine the exact 
nature of reality. 

4 Bell’s theorem is based upon correlations between paired particles similar to the 
pair of hypothetical particles in the Einstein~Podolsky—Rosen thought experi- 
ment. Bell’s theorem shows that the principle of local causes is mathematically 
incompatible with the assumption that the statistical predictions of quantum 
theory are valid. 

5 Urry (2003) says that macro approaches, such as world-systems analysis, should 
go beyond their focus on linear entities of regions (i.e. societies or nation-states) 
to examine the recursive interactions of networks that stretch across diverse 
regions (e.g. scientific communities) and fluids (such as social movements) whose 
boundaries come and go. Fluids are simultaneously particle-like and wave-like. 
These quantum characteristics can be dissected in regions and networks as well 
when related to their interdependence with environment. 

6 Some may point out that the ‘no deep reality’ interpretation of quantum theory 
— to which the theory of living systems is heavily indebted — reflects the view of 
postmodernist constructionism whereas the ‘longue durée’ view of historical 
change and the epistemology of world-systems analysis reflect the perspective of 
critical realism. Roy Bhaskar (1999), the protagonist of critical realism, advocates 
the path of critical naturalism, which aims to sublate dialectical polarities to derive 
a general position. In retrospect, I see my attempt to conflate these two theoreti- 
cal approaches as a sublating exercise. 

However, one should note the many variations of world-systems analysis — 
labeled continuing, comparative, evolutionary, engulfing, etc. — that have emerged 
since Wallerstein’s original formulation (Hall, 1996; Denemark et al., 2000). 
Disagreements exist on the definition of world-system and its historical beginning. 
For example, Frank and Gills’ (1993) world system (singular and no hyphen) 
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approach, which claims a 5000-year history for capitalism, differs from Waller- 
stein’s world-systems (plural and hyphenated) approach, which claims only a 500- 
year history starting with Europe’s transition from feudalism to capitalism. 


7 I owe the terminology used here to Miike (2003), who invoked the fundamentals 
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of Eastern philosophy to derive an Asiacentric paradigm of communication. 
Currently, the BBG oversees all US non-military international broadcasting, 
including the Voice of America, which broadcasts on radio and television in 44 
languages around the world; Radio/TV Marti, which broadcasts to Cuba; Radio 
Free Europe/Radio Liberty, a private corporation funded by a grant from the 
BBG and which broadcasts in 25 languages; Radio Free Afghanistan (an 
RFE/RL avatar), which broadcasts in Dari and Pashto; Radio Free Asia, which 
broadcasts in nine languages; Radio Farda, a Persian-language service that 
complements VOA broadcasts to Iran; Radio Sawa, an Arabic-language service 
broadcasting 24 hours a day; Alhurra, an Arabic-language satellite TV channel 
for the Middle East; and VOA’s WorldNet Television, a global satellite- 
delivered program. 

See the quantum theory perspective on objectivity mentioned in the second 
paragraph of this section. Kaufman’s views are incompatible with the ontological 
and epistemological presumptions of the theory of living systems. 

Gunaratne (2005) uses the term ‘system of communication-outlets’ in preference 
to ‘system of mass media’ because the latter term has a Eurocentric bias as it 
ignores the output of xylography (block-printing) in China several centuries prior 
to Gutenberg’s printing press (Gunaratne, 2001). 

Quantum theory backs this view. Bell’s theorem implies that what we see as 
‘separate parts’ of the universe could be intimately connected at a deep and funda- 
mental level. Bohm asserts that the most fundamental level is an unbroken 
wholeness, which is “that-which-is,” including space, time, and matter (Zukav, 
1979: 323). 

For a more elaborate exposition of the connection between Eastern philosophy 
and the theory of living systems, see Gunaratne (2005). 

The conflict between the capitalist private press and the socialist government in 
Venezuela shows similarities to what transpired in Sri Lanka in the 1960s. 
Following the failed coup against President Chavez in April 2002, public and 
private media have turned against each other in a low-level civil war. Venezuela's 
National Assembly has been debating a law of social responsibility that would 
nationalize all mass media. 
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Introduction 


at is the relationship between micro and macro properties? There are 
two traditional answers to this question. On one side, methodological 
individualists maintain that macrosociological regularities must be under- 
stood as a global result arising from a collection of individual actions. 
Macrophenomena are aggregate entities composed of units or elements of an 
inferior order that, when combined, result in the macroscopic event that is 
the object of enquiry. According to methodological individualism, explain- 
ing a social fact involves breaking macrophenomena down into their smallest 
parts in order to later attempt to rebuild them following relatively mechan- 
ical composition rules (Elster, 1982, 1989; Boudon, 1977, 1984; Coleman, 
1990; Homans, 1967; Hechter, 1983; Schelling, 1978; Moessinger, 1996). On 
the other side, methodological holists maintain that macrosociological 
generalizations have epistemological autonomy, and do not require the 
identification of any underlying individual properties. Explaining a social fact 
is, according to methodological holism, making it appear as the effect of 
another social fact of a similar organizational level, in such a way that no indi- 
vidual predicate stands between the dependent and the independent variables 
(Durkheim, 1895; Bourdieu, 1980). 

This discussion between methodological individualists and methodo- 
logical holists is far from new. On the contrary, in the history of the social 
sciences these two positions have been hotly defended by outstanding 
scientists (Durkheim, 1895; Mill, 1877; Weber, 1957). Nowadays the growing 
interest raised by rational choice theory has given a new twist to this old 
debate (Coleman, 1990). It could be said that the general standing of main- 
stream social science has been deeply modified by this revival of methodo- 
logical individualism. On one hand, methodological individualism has 
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greatly contributed to the understanding of a range of complex and difficult 
phenomena: electoral competition, the emergence of political coalitions, the 
organization of collective action and social mobility are just some examples 
of paramount importance. On the other hand, whole theoretical approaches 
that were thought to be allergic to methodological individualism — like 
Marxism — have been critically reanalysed in order to provide them with 
more rigorous microfoundations (Elster, 1985; Roemer, 1982). 

In brush strokes, that is the way in which the philosophical battleground 
is traditionally presented in the social sciences. It goes without saying, 
however, that this schematization is unsatisfactory: the terms of the contro- 
versy remain excessively vague. The foremost purpose of this article is to 
provide a precise formalization of the possible solutions to the micro—macro 
problem. I claim that the dichotomy between methodological individualism 
and methodological holism is too stringent to encompass the set of all 
possible solutions. I maintain that there are basically three possible alterna- 
tives, which I refer to as parallelism, localism and convergentism. Far from 
being new, the basic intuitions that lie behind this distinction have been 
explored in the philosophy of science (Putnam, 1975; Fodor, 1975). My aim 
is to radicalize this proposal and examine some of its consequences in the 
domain of the social sciences (Kincaid, 1996; Ragin, 2000; Jackson and Pettit, 
1992a, 1992b). 

The article proceeds as follows. First, I attempt to outline the problem 
that is at stake: the aim is to expose the theoretical parameters that must be 
taken into account in order to provide a workable solution to the micro- 
macro problem. I maintain that the starting point has been clearly stated by 
Durkheim. How to account for social regularities? How is it possible to 
offer high-level knowledge that is not trivially available in generalizations 
couched in individuals’ terms? Second, in this article I attempt to provide a 
taxonomy of the proposals that have been offered to account for the 
micro—macro link. Third, I attempt to weaken an interesting argument 
currently advanced to support the inevitability of microfoundations. 
Finally, I very briefly explore the possibility of naturalizing the debate. 


The problem of micro-macro relationships was paradigmatically identified 
by Durkheim in his methodological writings. The social sciences pretend to 
offer robust high-level generalizations of social events.! How is it possible to 
guarantee the autonomy of these generalizations? The founding idea is that 
the social sciences offer us a set of macrosociological regularities that 
establish a connection between ecological units — social class, age and race, 
just to mention the most commonly explored variables in social theory. These 
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variables constitute the very material with which sociological explanations 
are constructed. If we want to credit these regularities with epistemological 
maturity — i.e. if they pretend to offer true scientific knowledge — they must 
at the very least satisfy two requirements: 


e Causal relevance: Regularities established at the macrosociological level 
must be causal regularities, i.e. the independent variable must be causally 
linked to the dependent variable. We therefore say, for instance, that 
unemployment has caused an increase in crime, or that belonging to a 
high social class increases the probability of attempting to commit 
suicide, 

e Non-redundance: Macrosociological generalizations must be informa- 
tive, i.e. they must supply information that is not already available at the 
microscopic level. If all sociological regularities are no more than the 
product of regularities of an inferior order, then high-level generaliza- 
tions in the social sciences become redundant. 


These two requirements — causal relevance and non-redundance — operate as 
the necessary conditions for an autonomous social science. Durkheim has 
masterfully identified a problem. The daily work of the sociologist consists 
of identifying regularities that establish a relationship between events at a 
high organizational level. Take these two examples: 


e Puritanism contributes to the emergence of science in England in the 
18th century (Merton, 2001). 

e Democratizing access to education does not necessarily cause social 
inequality to diminish (Boudon, 1973). 


None of these regularities mention microscopic predicates; they rather 
establish a connection between high-level variables. Such regularities are 
common trade in the social sciences; they are used not only with the aim of 
explaining but also with the aim of predicting social behaviour. Whatever the 
individual format in which they are presented, these regularities state a set of 
properties that are cognitively relevant and informative. They describe true 
causal processes that occur in the world. 

Durkheim’s argument against the aspirations of methodological indi- 
vidualism can be summarized in the following way: if the individual is used 
as the causal unit of analysis, the autonomy of sociology is under threat. The 
concept of redundance is the key to the problem. If all sociological general- 
izations can be couched in terms of individual generalizations, sociology as 
an independent discipline is conceptually impossible. Building a discipline 
that is capable of offering non-redundant regularities requires a certain 
degree of independence from the behaviour of entities of a lower order. The 
entire problem consists entirely in accounting for the exact degree of 
independence that is necessary. 
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The epistemological legitimacy of the social sciences depends on the 
possibility of offering robust knowledge — i.e. presenting a set of regularities 
that, in principle, no other discipline is capable of offering. If all sociological 
regularities are a simple consequence of individual regularities, then sociol- 
ogy is trivial as a scientific discipline, The generalizations of the social 
sciences have, in fact, a high-level structural format that may occur in a 
number of individual variations. Let's take for instance the example of the 
increase in crime as a consequence of unemployment. The individual 
mechanisms underlying this regularity can be extremely varied. It could just 
happen that unemployment increases frustration, and that frustration fosters 
criminality. Or it could simply be that unemployment increases the economic 
pressure on people, who are forced to commit crimes for the purpose of 
survival. All these possibilities are open, but the interest in the global gener- 
alization referred to earlier is that it allows for the identification of a rela- 
tively stable configuration at a high level. 

Why is it that the problem identified by Durkheim does not cease to 
appear in debates about the foundations of the social sciences? The reason is 
not hard to uncover. Even though social regularities exist, the causal process 
that links the variables involved — the precise medium on which such regu- 
larities operate — is founded on the behaviour of flesh-and-bone individuals. 
Let us take Merton as an example (Merton, 2001). Puritanism is not causally 
efficient on its own to increase scientific productivity. The process must 
necessarily occur through the behaviour of precise individuals. It is these 
individuals that act as the causal units within the explanation, giving rise to 
the regularity identified by Merton. 

These are therefore the foundations of the problem that I intend to 
explore. It is an attempt to shed light on a powerful strain between two 
strong intuitions shared by most social scientists. On one hand, the exist- 
ence of macrosociological regularities that are robust, stable, informative 
and non-superfluous. On the other, the conviction that only individual 
agents, persons of flesh and blood, are the true causal units that promote or 
constitute these high-level regularities. How to combine these intuitions? 1f 
it is effectively conceded that individuals are the basic causal unit of analysis, 
the social regularities are superfluous — they are redundant on what occurs 
at the individual level. On the other hand, if we recognize the non- 
superfluous character of social regularities, then the question is whether it 
is possible to attribute causal powers to ecological entities such as social 
class, race or educational level. 
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What are the existing solutions? The key to the discussion lies in producing 
an inventory of the possible connections between micro and macro general- 
izations. This has traditionally been thought of in terms of an opposition: 
either macrosociological generalizations are supported by individual proper- 
ties, or they are not. However — as J argue in this section — this division of 
labour is excessively restrictive. How should we reconstruct the relationships 
between micro and macro properties? Based on the pioneering work of 
Nagel, the key to the problem lies in identifying the format (and eventually 
the existence) of bridge laws that link macro regularities to micro regulari- 
ties (Nagel, 1961). There are, in fact, three different ways to conceptualize 
this relationship. 

The first alternative is parallelism. This consists simply in stating that all 
macrosociological generalizations are based on a generalization of a lower 
order. The structure of the micro-macro relationship is founded on the strict 
equivalence between behaviour observed on the social level and on the indi- 
vidual level. In more formal terms, it could be said that certain individual 
configurations are a necessary and sufficient condition for certain configura- 
tions at the aggregate level. There exists, so to speak, an identity between 
macro and micro generalizations. 

This first alternative has considerable epistemological virtues. First, it has 
the merit of simplicity: the relationship between social behaviour and indi- 
vidual behaviour is direct. Second, it also has the advantage of theoretical 
economy: where some would inflationally pretend to postulate different 
theoretical entities, according to this first alternative there is nothing but 
microscopic terms. Third, there is a supplementary virtue linked to the exist- 
ence of a systematic connection between the microscopic and the macro- 
scopic level of analysis. Finally, the parallelist thesis is exhaustive: individual 
processes comprise the entire social world. There is no property or macro- 
sociological regularity that does not correspond to a regularity of a similar 
nature but couched in microsociological vocabulary. There is, so to speak, a 
mirror relationship between macro regularities and micro regularities. 

This is an extremely strong position and must inevitably overcome 
important problems. The first of these is that if it is correct, then the social 
sciences have been evaporated from the scientific scene. A defender of this 
position would argue, however, that this is not a conclusive argument. 
What does it matter, finally, if sociological regularities are no more than 
regularities of an individual level? This reply leaves a slightly bitter taste, 
as it does not conform with what we objectively observe in current scien- 
tific practice. Sociologists and economists constantly use high-level gener- 
alizations for which they have no inkling of the microfoundations. These 


generalizations have a considerable role in providing explanations, even 
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though we may lack sufficient information on how to implement them in 
precise settings. 

The defender of the parallelist thesis seems to be more concerned with 
matters “of principle” than with rebuilding the standard practice of the social 
sciences. What is evidently behind this strategy is the search for the unity of 
scientific knowledge: the idea that there exists a defined epistemological 
order that will finally be established in a simple set of general laws. Among 
sociologists, it was Homans who most clearly expressed this goal (Homans, 
1967). 

The second problem that can be found with this position is that the cases 
in which it can be stated that a macrosociological event is systematically and 
strictly linked to an underlying individual mechanism remain doubtful. It 
must be understood clearly that what this position requires is a one-to-one 
relationship between macrosociological and microsociological phenomena. 
Only within this format can the thesis of identity be fulfilled, i.e. the idea 
that certain individual configurations are a necessary and sufficient condition 
for the presence of certain social phenomena. It should be noted that I am 
not stating that this one-to-one relationship is impossible. My intent is 
empirical, not logical: I claim that it is far from being evident that social 
sciences have been able to identify these kinds of relationships between micro 
and macro factors. Think, for instance, on the advent of a revolution. There 
is a multiplicity of individual factors that can contribute to the production 
of this revolution. I doubt that any individual factor may be identified such 
that, once it is present, it may be immediately inferred that a revolution has 
taken place. However, this is precisely what the position under review must 
require. 

Those that appear to have most insistently pursued this project are the 
defenders of the theory of exchange in sociology (Homans, 1961, 1962; Blau, 
1964). The fact that even the theoreticians of the exchange theory have 
powerfully cautioned their project in subsequent writings is evidence of the 
difficulty in carrying out the parallelist project to fruition, at least in the terms 
in which it was originally expounded (Heath, 1976). 

The second alternative is localism. According to it, the relationship 
between individual properties and macrosociological properties is weaker 
than in the previous case: it abandons, in fact, the identity requirement, i.e. 
the one-to-one relationship between the social and the individual. It rather 
thinks in terms of sufficient conditions. The idea is that a good explanation of 
a macrosociological phenomenon requires the identification of an individual 
mechanism such that it can account for the former. The individual mechanism 
is sufficient — but not necessary — for the occurrence of the macrosociological 
event. 

The fundamental idea is that there are individual configurations with 
the causal potential to produce determined macro-sociological effects in a 
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relatively systematic way. Identifying these individual mechanisms is 
extremely important because ultimately they will allow us to account for 
high-level aggregate phenomena. A large part of modern literature akin to 
rational choice theory can be identified with this project. 1 am thinking for 
instance of the works of authors such as Elster, which seek to isolate indi- 
vidual mechanisms that appear in a recurrent way in several social contexts 
(Elster, 1983): the notions of ‘sour grapes’ or ‘wishful thinking’, to take no 
more than two classic examples, illustrate this type of project. Elster’s objec- 
tive is not that of upholding that certain macrosociological events are parallel 
or equivalent to these individual mechanisms; the essence of his research is 
rather to make an inventory of individual mechanisms that are particularly 
frequent with the aim of applying them to account for different macro- 
sociological phenomena. Another good example is the fascinating analysis 
done by Rodney Stark on the advent of Christianity (Stark, 1996). Using the 
tools of rational choice theory, Stark attempts to isolate the diverse mechan- 
isms that led to the dissemination of Christian ideas. Even when he main- 
tains that these mechanisms had a causal influence on the Christianization 
process, none of them individually (nor all of them together) make up 
anything like a microsociological equivalent of the global process under 
analysis. It is a localist compromise — more than a parallelist one — that 
undoubtedly frames Stark’s work. 

The difference between parallelism and localism is relatively easy to see. 
While parallelism allows the reduction of macrosociological regularities to 
microsociological regularities, localism does not allow this reduction because 
there may be different individual configurations underlying the same macro 
regularity. 

The two solutions discussed so far — parallelism and localism ~ make use 
of the notion of individual mechanisms. A mechanism is an inter-level 
element that connects two variables. We have a mechanism whenever we are 
capable not only of relating two aggregate variables, but of presenting a brief 
description of the causal link between them — i.e. of the way in which the 
independent variable generates the state of affairs described by the dependent 
variable (Elster, 1985, 1989; Boudon, 1984; Coleman, 1990). 

The nuance that we aim to stress consists in identifying the type of 
relationship that macrophenomena keep with these individual mechanisms. 
The defence of the concept of individual mechanisms has been made mainly 
on the grounds of arguments that attempt to avoid black box explanations 
(Boudon, 1996; Moessinger, 1996). Providing a mechanism contributes to 
making visible the transformation process that connects two high-level 
variables (Elster, 1976; Bunge, 1996). However, even if this theoretical justifi- 
cation for the use of individual mechanisms is accepted, it is necessary to 
establish exactly what kind of relationship they keep with the macro- 
sociological regularities. We claim that there are, in principle, two ways to 
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specify this relationship. The parallelist solution consists of arguing that 
certain mechanisms are a necessary and sufficient condition for the existence 
of certain high-level social phenomena. The localist solution holds, in 
contrast, that the presence of certain mechanisms is only s#fficient to trigger 
a determined social phenomenon. This distinction evidently has important 
consequences when dealing with the vexing issue of whether the identifi- 
cation of individual mechanisms implies supporting a reductionist thesis or 
not. 

But there is still a supplementary proposal that 1 wish to examine. The 
third alternative is that of convergentism. According to this position, the 
notion of an individual mechanism vanishes: macro regularities reflect a 
social behaviour that does not have a counterpart at the individual level. Indi- 
vidual configurations that would allow us to establish a bridge to macro- 
sociological phenomena simply cannot be found. At the individual level there 
are only heterogeneous entities that lack common properties. 

This thesis is in fact exactly opposite to the parallelist thesis. While 
parallelism attempted to eliminate macro properties as superfluous, conver- 
gentism holds that what is absent is in fact systematic individual configura- 
tions. The absence of such configurations is precisely what allows for 
establishing macrosociological regularities having autonomous explanatory 
power. 

The best way to calibrate the scope of this proposal is through an 
example. Let us take for instance the property of telling time. It is in effect a 
complex property, which may in principle be performed by multiple physical 
objects. In fact, a digital watch, an hourglass or a sundial are all capable of 
telling time even though they do not share any physical property in common 
— other, of course, than their capacity for telling time. We could even say that 
elements that are not a clock per se could also tell time. Think, for instance, 
of church bells. "Therefore, the idea is that there is no limit to the types of 
objects that can tell time. A complex, high-level capacity can be performed 
by a huge number of elements of an inferior order. Attempting to describe 
the common property that all these elements possess is trivial — or perhaps 
even impossible (what could Big Ben and the clock at the bottom of my 
computer screen have in common?). However, this is not an obstacle — and 
this is the key issue — for all these elements to offer convergent high-level 
capacities. 

According to this approach, the aim of the social sciences is to describe 
the structure of convergent properties. The point is to account for high-level 
structures or properties that can be performed by multiple entities at a lower 
level. Knowing the behaviour of entities at an individual level will not help 
us in our understanding of the behaviour of the system as such. In the same 
way in which a physiologist is not interested in the behaviour of each 
individual cell to account for the rules or principles that control the working 
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of the human heart, the social scientist can look for high-level stable struc- 
tures without worrying for the underlying microsociological processes. After 
all, Harvey discovered the heart's role in the circulation of blood at a time 
when cellular theory had not yet been developed. In the same way, most of 
the generalizations currently available in sociology lack clear and precise 
microfoundations. The development of science in general — not only in the 
social sciences — has taken place through a top-down procedure, rather than 
the other way around (Simon, 1996). 

It is possible — but not inevitable — to interpret some of Durkheim’s 
writings as supporting this hypothesis. Let us take, for instance, the case of 
Le Suicide. The motives that lead individuals to make an attempt on their 
own life - Durkheim claims — change from one case to the other; however, 
there exists a profound stability in the annual suicide rate. While from the 
individual point of view there is a motley and disordered set of motives, at 
the global level there are powerful regularities. If this is so, then there are 
sociological generalizations that cannot be explained by analysing the prop- 
erties of the constituting individuals. The French sociologist argues tirelessly 
that a population undergoes constant change at the individual level without 
this affecting its structural properties. According to Durkheim, between 
collective and individual phenomena there is a certain organizational gap that 
methodological individualists do not take into account. 

There are several aspects of convergentism that deserve our attention. 
First, it provides a justification for the autonomy of the social sciences. Note 
that this autonomy is methodological, not ontological. Societies are made of 
individuals. Convergentism does not dispute this thesis. What convergentism 
denies is that at the individual level there is an order that can shed light on 
the global behaviour of the system. Second, convergentism increases the 
simulability of macrosociological outcome. In fact, since implementation 
details are irrelevant, it is much easier to imitate the observable behaviour of 
a determined system. This can increase the methodological manipulability of 
a determined social set. By replacing detailed information with abstract 
relationships, convergentism allows the exploration of a system under arti- 
ficial conditions (Simon, 1996). 

What is, then, the logical matrix of the three positions that we have 
isolated? The difference between parallelism, localism and convergentism lies 
in the way in which they view individual mechanisms. Parallelism holds that 
these individual mechanisms exist and that they are linked through equiva- 
lence rules to social macro regularities. Localism holds that these individual 
mechanisms exist and that they provide sufficient conditions for the emer- 
gence of macrosocial properties. Finally, convergentism denies the very exist- 
ence of any kind of organization at the individual level: the population of 
objects making up a sociological regularity is absolutely heterogeneous, and 
the observable global order is purely combinatorial. 
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This concludes my exploration of the three possible forms of 
micro-macro connections. I would simply like to leave on record an import- 
ant aspect in this reconstruction. The opposition between holism and indi- 
vidualism has occasionally been fraught with mysterious ontological 
connotations. Durkheim's thought is a classic example in this sense. There are 
texts in which the French author appears committed to an extremely inflation- 
ist theory according to which social regularities have a special ontological 
format: social facts exist, having the same pedigree as physical or chemical facts. 
This dualist compromise in Durkheim's thought has obviously been rejected 
by most social scientists. Our depiction of the micro-macro relationship is 
carefully agnostic on this point: we have simply attempted to rebuild the 
logical structure of the possible micro-macro relationships, excluding all 
ontological concerns. This cannot produce anything other than an improve- 
ment in clarity, as it allows us to show that there is at least one interpretation 
of holism — convergentism, according to our terms — that in no way implies 
a commitment to the existence of mysterious social entities. 


What is the theoretical status of the debate with which we are concerned? 
The discussion between methodological individualists and holists has 
traditionally been crossed by a strong normative streak: it has been conceived 
as an attempt to specify the conditions for a good explanation in the social 
sciences. While for methodological individualists a good explanation was one 
that had microfoundations, for methodological holists a good explanation 
must be capable of shedding light on the global properties of a system 
without mentioning spurious individual predicates. 

The normative dimension of the debate is particularly visible in scholars 
such as Elster. According to this author, there are powerful reasons in favour 
of methodological individualism. Elster points out that the more ‘hysteresis’ 
is reduced — i.e. the space in the causal chain that goes from the dependent 
variable to the independent variable — the more powerful an explanation is 
(Elster, 1985, 1989). This requirement is, however, not very convincing. Up 
to what point exactly should we keep attempting to reduce ‘hysteresis’? 
When describing the dynamics of a revolution, should we attempt to describe 
the cellular changes in the bodies that constitute the collective movement? 
Evidently this would reduce “hysteresis”, as we would have more local infor- 
mation. No one has ever followed that path, however, because it implies 
losing global information, i.e. information on the general properties of the 
system that are resistant to microscopic changes. 

As Jackson and Pettit have argued, Elster does not appear to distinguish 
between two types of explanations (Jackson and Pettit, 1992b). The first 
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consists in rebuilding specific sequences of events. These explanations are 
strongly dependent on microscopic changes: they consist basically in 
showing the indispensability of certain individual entities. The second type 
of explanation seeks to identify organizing structures at a high level that 
show us regularities that can be implemented in several microscopic 
scenarios. 

Note that the type of information provided in one case or the other is 
radically different (Jackson and Pettit, 1992a, 1992b). In the first case, it is 
analogical; in the second, it is digital. The explanations that Elster has in mind 
are basically of the first type: a good explanation is that which shows the 
strongest possible zsomorphism between the current state of affairs and the 
explanatory device. Therefore, these will be explanations that seek to rebuild 
the continuity of the causal chain. Digital explanations, in contrast, are distin- 
guished by a greater distance from the effective behaviour of the elements in 
the system. The fundamental idea is that even though a system has been set 
in motion through a precise sequence of individual events, it could well have 
been another constellation of actions that sustained the global behaviour. 
Digital explanations are, therefore, fundamentally discontinuous explanations. 

It is important to stress that digital explanations contain information that 
is not contained within analogical explanations. The proof of this is that it is 
impossible to infer an underlying mechanism from the global properties of 
the system (Bunge, 1996). An analogical explanation specifies the behaviour 
of the system under a specific implementation: out of the various sequences 
along which it may take place, only one is identified as relevant. This means 
that the description of specific sequences may involve an informational loss 
compared to high-level digital explanations: the latter show causal processes 
that are impervious to microscopic variations. It is precisely the resistance to 
microscopic variations that make these regularities extraordinarily informa- 
tive. The whole strategy consists in describing organizing patterns leaving 
aside the effective sequences of facts that implement them (Jackson and Pettit, 
1990, 1992a, 1992b). 

In some way, digital explanations trivialize individual actions by making 
them mere manifestations of regularities of a higher order. They imply, 
additionally, a certain distancing from the sequences of facts that effectively 
took place. The actual sequence of events is no more than a possibility that 
could have well developed otherwise. Although things occurred in such and 
such manner, they could have occurred in another — radically different — way. 
If this reasoning is correct, then it can be understood why in many cases the 
true understanding of a problem lies precisely in forgetting the details and 
grasping the general organizing structure of a phenomenon, increasing — 
rather than reducing — ‘hysteresis’. 
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In the previous section, I rejected one of the most frequent justifications for 
establishing an epistemological priority in favour of explanations with micro- 
foundations. All of the discussion was developed in normative and aprioris- 
tic terms. The problem with this type of approach is that the search for 
excellence conditions for an explanation is a complex task that depends to a 
large extent on the idiosyncratic normative preferences of each researcher. 1 
would now like to suggest a possible naturalization of the debate on the 
micro—macro question. 

What does naturalizing the debate mean? It means transforming a purely 
metaphysical and a priori matter into an empirical affair that science must 
solve with its usual instruments. Under this new perspective, each of the 
options discussed — parallelism, localism and convergentism ~ are conceived 
as being part of existing scientific theories, rather than as global, metaphysical 
principles. 

I have previously stated that the problem of convergentism, localism and 
parallelism concerns the existence — and format — of underlying individual 
mechanisms. This aspect of the problem can evidently be naturalized with 
relative ease. Faced with a determined social phenomenon — suicide, for 
instance — each of the alternatives offered must be empirically contrasted with 
available evidence. Therefore, there will be localist, parallelist and convergen- 
tist theories of suicide. Convergentism will be false in the case of suicide if we 
can effectively find systematic individual mechanisms capable of accounting 
for high-level macrosociological regularities. And it will be true if we fail to 
find these underlying mechanisms. This is a matter that can only be settled 
by concretely analysing the available evidence. It absolutely cannot be settled 
a priori. The existence of underlying individual mechanisms is an absolutely 
contingent matter. Further yet: it could occur that convergentism is an 
empirically false thesis regarding suicide, but not regarding some other aspect 
of social reality such as, say, the crime rate in London. It could, in fact, occur 
that underlying mechanisms exist regarding the phenomenon of suicide, but 
not regarding that of London crime. 

This interpretation suggests a radical change in the way in which the 
debate is framed. The normative question ‘Is an explanation with micro- 
foundations better than one without?’ must be exchanged for the empirical 
question ‘Is there an underlying individual mechanism for this specific 
macrosociological generalization?’. The first question is answered with a 
priori philosophical arguments, the second by analysing the macrosocio- 
logical generalization in question. 

This new interpretation of the debate involves significant changes. First, 
given the changing nature of our sociological knowledge, it would not be 
surprising if there are constant modifications in our categorization: what 
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today appears to show inevitable signs of convergentism, may in turn be 
subject to reconstruction in terms of parallelism. And vice versa. If the 
micro-macro relationship is conceived more as a contingent relationship than 
as a metaphysical one, then it will be possible to replace all-or-nothing 
answers by empirical case-by-case analysis. 

Second, it implies abandoning the belief that localism, convergentism 
and parallelism constitute general models that cover the totality of the social 
sciences. Mysteriously, it has always been thought that the problem with 
the micro-macro relationship could be solved once and for all; the claim has 
even been made that the entire point of the question was to determine 
whether all of sociology could effectively be reduced to psychology. This 
discussion has yielded very few results. Under the conceptualization offered 
in this article, the aim is rather to shed light on the relationship between 
partial theoretical predicates at different levels, rather than on disciplines in 
their entirety. 

Third, according to this interpretation, it is inadequate to wonder 
whether certain sections of the social reality may be more adequately 
explained by localism than by parallelism or convergentism. This is precisely 
the kind of normative question that must be abandoned. Under the natural- 
ist perspective, there is no place for epistemological privileges for one type of 
relationship over another. The three forms of connection between micro and 
macro properties are, in principle, possible. It is likely that controversial cases 
will arise in which different researchers will uphold antagonistic positions on 
the individual structuring of the observed social regularities. These contro- 
versies can only be settled with more theoretical conjectures and further 
empirical work. 

If the naturalization project is on the right track, a large part of the 
discussion between methodological individualism and holism evaporates. 
The fundamental intuition is that social sciences must follow a relatively 
opportunistic strategy in explanatory matters. Any explanation that contri- 
butes to casting light on the organization of the social world by providing 
empirically controllable predictions will be welcomed, no matter whether it 
is cast in convergentist, parallelist or localist terms. Stinchcombe (1968) has 
claimed that the object of social theory is to suggest new explanations. If the 
three options that we have looked into are considered true scientific theories 
instead of metaphysical principles, then they will contribute to suggesting 
new explanations. 


Conclusion 


We have arrived at a point where it is convenient to assess the fruits of our 
journey. In this article I have dealt with the status of macrosociological 
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regularities. After identifying the fundamental problem with such general- 
izations, 1 attempted to shed light on three different alternatives to account 
for it. 

The article leads to the following conclusions. First, the traditional 
opposition between methodological individualism and methodological 
holism is not precise enough to distinguish between different forms of the 
micro-macro link. Second, the argument in favour of reducing hysteresis 
cannot be taken as an inevitable desideratum for successful explanations 
because it does not take into account the informational loss of detailed expla- 
nations. Finally, we have suggested a possible naturalization of the debate. 
The challenge for the social sciences in the future is, precisely, to ascertain 
the different possible types of micro—macro relations in concrete cases, trans- 
forming a problem that has traditionally been understood in philosophical 
terms into the object of scientific enquiry. 


Notes 


I am indebted to Pierre Moessinger for insightful discussion on the topics in this 
article. 


1 Note that my analysis refers to the social sciences in their entirety. The logical 
structure of the problem of social complexity is common to all social disciplines, 
as it refers to the formalization of bridge laws’. 
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ow are artistic choices made and what are the arguments that play a part 
in this process? Over a period of six years (1996-2002), this topic was 
investigated in the context of a PhD research project. Empirical analyses were 
related to sociological findings in the fields of contemporary dance and the 
visual arts in Flanders (the Dutch-speaking community in Belgium). Selec- 
tion mechanisms were analysed by means of mainly qualitative research 
methods, such as participant observation in artistic institutions (dance 
organizations, art centres, galleries, museums, etc.) and governmental bodies 
(the cabinets of Ministers of Cultural Affairs, Administrations of Cultural 
Affairs and advisory committees), in-depth interviews with policy-makers 
and decision-makers, studies of official records and files and analyses of 
documents. In addition to the empirical research, theories of sociology of art 
were explored. A number of conceptual tools were used to answer the central 
question. In particular, the French discussion between Pierre Bourdieu 
(Bourdieu et al., 1965; Bourdieu, 1977, 1992) and Nathalie Heinich (1991, 
1993, 1995, 1998, 2000) proved to be very inspiring. The tension between the 
two sociological views provided the necessary material for the development 
of a conceptual model that can explain the rationale behind artistic selections. 
From both sociological theories, concepts are drawn that allow an interpret- 
ation of artistic selections in a more abstract manner as a part of different 
social value regimes. 
I start with a description of Flanders, the geographical and political field 
of research, and indicate why this entity is relevant for our study. Next, 1 
argue why a comparative research design between contemporary dance and 
visual arts is significant. In order to develop a conceptual model for the 
analysis of artistic selections in the second section, the sociological positions 
of Pierre Bourdieu and Nathalie Heinich are discussed. From this debate, I 
extract two important concepts that are connected with two important socio- 
logical grids of observation: the community and the singular regime. As is 
argued, however, the theoretical exploration is insufficient to get a clear view 
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on artistic selections in the field. To make my model more sophisticated, 1 
introduce another distinction that has come out of my empirical research: the 
difference between content and context. The combination of the four 
concepts that were found in the theoretical and empirical explorations results 
in a model of value regimes that regulate artistic selection processes. The 
presentation of the model is the main objective of the article. At the end of 
my presentation, the model is confronted with my empirical observations in 
the fields of contemporary dance and visual arts in Flanders on a macro as 
well as on a micro level, 


Contemporary Dance and Visual Arts in Flanders 


My study focused on the relatively young political entity of Flanders over 
the period from 1980 to 2002. This is the region where I live, and practical 
and financial reasons made it the most adequate location for my research. But 
there is more. Since 1964, the region has carried out an autonomous cultural 
policy within the Belgian nation. Because of the different languages that are 
spoken in this central European state — i.e. Dutch, French and German — a 
separate cultural and educational policy was deemed necessary. Nevertheless, 
the differentiated policy was only really in effect in the early 1980s because, 
from then onwards, an autonomous Flemish government was implemented 
within a Belgian federal structure. This was the start of an important distinc- 
tion strategy for Flemish politicians to prove their political legitimacy to their 
own citizens and to other countries. Cultural expressions and especially the 
arts started to play an important role in this distinction policy. In the 1980s, 
the Flemish Minister of Culture initiated the cultural programme “Flanders 
Lives”, which promoted Flemish artists to the Dutch-speaking people. In the 
beginning of the 1990s, the president of the Flemish community continued 
this use of art and culture for political reasons by initiating the “Cultural 
Ambassador of Flanders”, a title given to artists who were felt to be adequate 
representatives of the “Flemish identity? abroad. 

This direct political “use of the arts” is in fact only the most contested 
and visible side effect, among many other effects, of an autonomous cultural 
policy that became increasingly important in Flanders. The government 
budget for the arts in 2004, for instance, is almost four times the budget of 
1983. The consequences of this financial input for the artistic fields I studied 
are significant. The most important organizations for contemporary dance 
and visual arts (art centres, centres for contemporary dance, dance festivals 
and so forth) were founded between 1980 and 1993. The three museums for 
contemporary visual art were all founded or professionalized in the 1980s 
as well. The Flemish government invested heavily in the cultural infra- 
structure and the professional development of the arts. At the same time, 
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international relationships were stimulated and subsidized, which gave 
artists and other art professionals the opportunity to build up an inter- 
national career. For example, this active policy helped to make the Flemish 
museum director Jan Hoet the artistic leader of Documenta IX; it brought 
choreographers such as Anne Teresa De Keersmaeker to Paris, New York 
and Tokyo; and it supported exhibitions of the work of painter Luc 
Tuymans at the Venice Biennial and in Tate Modern. This burgeoning 
dynamic made Flanders an interesting object of research. Moreover, in 
Belgium's other regions (the German- and the French-speaking parts) the 
political interest (and financial input) was less expansive. In addition, neither 
the German nor the French political community used the arts in such an 
explicitly political manner as was done in Flanders. An important question 
that guided this present research concerned the influence of the government 
on artistic selections. lt seemed legitimate to choose a government that is 
very active in that field. 

Due to budget limitations, however, a dynamic cultural policy has also 
to be selective, and this brings us to a second issue. Why did I select the field 
of contemporary dance and that of the visual arts as the points of compari- 
son? The obvious reason was that the Flemish community financed contem- 
porary dance much more than the visual arts. In 2002, the proportion of 
subsidies for organizations of performance art and those for visual arts was 
89 percent against 11 percent (Gielen and Laermans, 2004). The rationale 
behind the selection of precisely these two artistic fields is related to the 
difference in government funding. As in nearly every European country, 
Flemish contemporary dance is almost entirely dependent on government 
subsidy. The visual arts, on the other hand, can rely on an important input 
of private capital. Belgium and especially Flanders is well known in the global 
art world for its many wealthy private collectors. Also, private companies 
and financial organizations are often interested in contemporary art. Of 
course, this can at least partly be explained by the potential value on the stock 
market of art objects like paintings and sculptures. It is impossible to ‘stock’ 
dance performances and to trade them on the market, because they have to 
be ‘consumed’ at the time they are made. This entails that the influence of 
the Flemish government in the latter artistic field is more important. The 
financial relationships of dependency in the field of contemporary dance are 
different from those in the field of the visual arts. My hypothesis is that this 
difference has an important influence on the selection mechanisms that 
prevail in the art world as well. Before I try to answer this question, I want 
to explore a number of useful sociological concepts to grasp this empirical 
reality. I take a theoretical detour and come back to my empirical question 
afterwards. As has been mentioned before, the discussion between Pierre 
Bourdieu and Nathalie Heinich will be my guide. 
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The Uncomfortable Relationship between Art and Sociology 


In Ce que Part fait à la sociologie, the French researcher Nathalie Heinich 
argues that the relationship of sociology with the artistic field is rather 
clumsy (Heinich, 1998). She explains the ‘uncomfortable’ relationship 
between the two disciplines by pointing out the difference in orientation 
within value regimes. Whereas, from the 19th century onwards, connotations 
of the individual, the personal, the inner self, the innate talent and the 
“natural” gift have surrounded the conceptualization of art, sociology was 
based on the community, the social, on what is culturally determined and 
(socially) conventional. An important trend within this scientific discipline 
looks for regularities, whereas art flirts with the exceptional. In various socio- 
logical theories, this stubbornness of the artistic field resulted in an epistemo- 
logical incorporation. Because they shunned the singular ‘event’, social 
sciences started to overemphasize the importance of community and conven- 
tionality. This turned the artistic praxis into nothing more than a community 
practice, and this created a blind spot for other characteristics of the research 
topic (Heinich, 1998: 8). 

Heinich finds a second reason for the uncomfortable relation between 
art and sociology in the historical development of the latter. From the 1960s 
onwards, the ideology of social equality established itself within the socio- 
logical field. This is one of the explanations for the strong focus on theories 
of social class on the one hand, and for research topics such as poverty, 
immigrants, gender, etc., on the other hand. In these theories of class, artistic 
appreciation was correctly associated with the upper classes. Under the 
influence of the ‘democratic paradigm’ in the social sciences, however, this 
perception of art was rather one-sidedly explained as the expression of 
outward show, (luxurious) consumerism and the social urge for distinction 
(e.g. Bourdieu et al., 1965; Bourdieu, 1979). In other words, art as aristocratic 
heritage came face to face with a sociological ideal of democratization. This 
explains why quite a lot of sociological studies have a hard time observing 
the art world in a so-called ‘value free’ manner. It also explains why the art 
object often only functions as a status symbol in sociological theories. Never- 
theless, since several consumer goods also perform that social function, it 
would make little sense to study the art world as a specific reality. 


Bourdieu and the Communal Regime 


Though Heinich formulated her analysis with respect to the sociology of art 
in general, she has the works of a few well-known sociologists in mind. The 
classical study of Howard Becker, Art Worlds (1982), but especially the 
cultural sociology of her former mentor Pierre Bourdieu are said not to give 
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enough weight to the particularities of the art world and works of art. Their 
analyses do not focus on watching or listening to art, but on being viewed 
while perceiving art. In that sense, they depart from the assumption that 
people only interact with people, and so only a marginal role is attributed to 
the object, which is in this case the work of art. The fact that social creatures 
read books, study artefacts and so on, is assumed to have almost no effect on 
their social action. In other words, the assumption of the Actor Network 
Theory (Latour and Woolgar, 1979; Latour, 1988; Callon et al., 1986; Law 
and Hassard, 1999) that objects play an active role in social networks is barely 
taken into consideration. Moreover, according to other critics, in Bourdieu’s 
symbolic economy works of art are often reduced to suppliers of status in a 
politics of social representation: a game of identity and distinction (Gomart 
and Hennion, 1999: 228). 

This critique, which was mainly expressed by young French sociologists, 
to a certain extent applies to Pierre Bourdieu’s early work on the sociology 
of art, such as Un art moyen, essai sur les usages sociaux de la photographie 
(Bourdieu et al., 1965), ‘Sociologie de la perception esthétique” (Bourdieu, 
1969), ‘La Production de la croyance: contribution 4 une économie des biens 
symboliques’ (Bourdieu, 1977) and especially to the classic La Distinction: 
critique sociale du jugement (Bourdieu, 1979). When one analyses the status 
of the work of art in these studies and texts, one can indeed conclude that it 
constitutes a status provider in a social game of distinction and internal strife. 
Moreover, the artistic artefact derives its value from the social alchemy of 
interaction or transactions between artists, publishers, art critics and so on. 
According to this sociological point of view, artistic artefacts are evaluated 
within a communal regime of positional games, struggles for power and a 
search for distinction or symbolic profit and the social arena is bound 
together by a shared belief in art. 

However, this criticism applies far less to Pierre Bourdieu's voluminous 
1992 Flaubert study Les Règles de Part (translated into English in 1996 as 
The Rules of Art), a calibration point in art sociology. Starting his analysis 
with a “strictly internal’ reading of Gustave Flaubert’s novel L'Éducation 
sentimentale, Bourdieu seems to have taken the aforementioned criticism 
into account. One of the motivations behind this interpretive effort is to 
prove that the particular work itself contains the keys for a thorough socio- 
logical analysis of the social space in which its author operates. Nevertheless, 
a few hundred pages further on in the same volume, the master in sociology 
almost literally repeats the propositions from his 1977 “La Production de la 
croyance’. This is what makes The Rules of Art a highly ambivalent study, to 
say the least. Though Bourdieu is not blind to the singularity of a work of 
art, he lets it dissolve into a communal regime at the same time, thereby 
placing its content and social effects in the background. Nevertheless, The 
Rules of Art can be read as a pivotal point in the evolution of the sociology 
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of art, for it has created a space for a singular reading of the artistic. This is 


where sociological analyses of art that depart from a communal regime are 
confronted with their limitations. 


Heinich and the Singular Regime 


With her claim that the singular has been the central value regime of the art 
world since modernity, Nathalie Heinich radically continues that line of 
thinking. Her first published study, La Gloire de Van Gogh from 1991 (trans- 
lated into English in 1996 as The Glory of Van Gogh), in which sociology as 
it were “discovers” the singular, constitutes the genesis of this sociology of 
art. How should this regime be understood? First and foremost, Heinich 
argues that it is not a transcendental or universal principle. By means of a 
meticulous analysis, the sociologist demonstrates in The Glory how it orig- 
inated at a certain moment in art history. At the historical fault line between 
academism and modern art, Vincent Van Gogh acts as the stepping-stone to 
the singular value regime. This implies a “coming to terms” with the collec- 
tive regime of the classical art academy. The original system of artistic 
validation used conformity to the norm as a measure for artistic quality. An 
artists position on the hierarchical scale was determined by his compliance 
with the assumed artistic and collective rules. The essence of the communal 
regime lies in a relative conformity to a group and a series of social conven- 
tions. In the early 19th-century art world, this meant loyalty to the gener- 
ally accepted rules of the Academy. 

According to Heinich, the test in terms of a stable system of rules within 
the art world was abandoned with the rise of modernism. The first romantic 
artists, who manifested themselves at the end of the 18th century, were recog- 
nized as artists because of their very abnormality, excess and exceptionality. 
Breaking the rules of the community became the rule, which also implied the 
birth of the singular regime. Between the end of the 19th century and the end 
of the Second World War, the communal regime of the academy and the 
singular would coexist side by side as two value regimes. Only at the end of 
the 1940s, the latter regime started to gain importance and dominate the 
world of art as a whole (Heinich, 1996: 51). 

Singularity is explained by Heinich as the consequence of the overflow- 
ing admiration or adoration that actors invest in an artistic artefact or in a 
singular artist. To Heinich, this adoration is not a naive or blind principle, as 
it constitutes a negative construction that is violent and that provokes a 
constant struggle. Someone who adores in public also engages in a polemic 
with those who do not. Moreover, adoration does not merely concern the 
recognition of or the love for an artistic artefact. It also implies the stigmatiz- 
ation of ‘bad’ objects. In other words, it generates a cognitive dimension of 
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categorizing. Adoration presupposes the making of a distinction between 
what is good and what is bad. By means of this subjective mechanism, one 
can introduce a more subtle classification of artefacts (Heinich, 1991: 181). 
As a consequence, adoration also involves the work of creating a cultural 
hierarchy. 

The intensity of the discursive dispute between Bourdieu and Heinich 
often lead to black-and-white oppositions that resulted in coarse reductions, 
especially of Bourdieu's views on the sociology of art. But also Heinich was 
criticized for going overboard in her dispute with Bourdieu, as she was said 
to only pay attention to the singular in the art world (see, for example, 
Laermans [2000] and Heinich's [2002] response to this). However, the 
importance of the discussion between these French sociologists for our study 
is that it clearly defines two concepts that are connected to two observational 
options. By virtue of this discussion, the communal and the singular regime 
as two potential value regimes came to the forefront more explicitly. It was 
this opposition that constituted the most important theoretical basis for our 
investigation of artistic selections and the arguments involved in it. How can 
we interpret the two concepts in a concrete manner so that they can be used 
in our research? 


The Singular and the Communal Value Regime 


The different sociological views on art put forward by Bourdieu and Heinich 
lead us to the claim that artistic processes of argumentation are directed both 
by a communal and by a singular value regime. In this case, communal values 
are all possible observations and forms of reasoning that presuppose the 
conformity to the group and social conventions. Within this regime, the 
evaluation of the artefact as well as that of the artist depends on a relational 
context. Within the singular regime, on the other hand, artefacts and artists 
are considered as such. The observer looks for the distinction, the deviant, 
etc. The critic approaches the artefact or the artist according to the 
dichotomy between adoration/no adoration, and tries to construct a line of 
argumentation on this basis. Note that, as Heinich stated, adoration is not 
really an emotional and certainly not a sentimental principle, but it is a 
capacity to distinguish. Whereas the communal regime relates the value of a 
work of art to conventions, the artistic standard and the history of art, the 
singular regime pays attention to abnormality, excess and deviation. It is 
important to realize that both of these regimes unambiguously form part of 
the art world. Moreover, the deviation from the standard or from a histori- 
cal frame of reference can only be determined if one has some notion of the 
collective standard or of a shared historical frame. Yet, the two regimes 
constantly do function in a state of tension within the same network. A work 
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of art or an artist is related to the knowledge of artistic conventions, the 
history of art, etc. that it or he/she expresses. The materials that were used, 
the concept underlying the work, the composition of forms, etc., with respect 
to an artistic object can, for example, communicate knowledge that is 
important for the history of art (Luhmann, 1995). Files on the artist, as well 
as interviews or conversations with him or her do the same in a discursive or 
verbal way. These observations within the singular regime do not mean that 
both the artefact and the artist cannot be assessed within a communal regime. 
Actors can travel through different worlds (Boltanski and Thévenot, 1991). 
Value regimes depend on the temporal and spatial context. However, we can 
anticipate that the change of context of values will need some kind of trans- 
lation effort. 


The Content and Context Logic 


Further empirical research learned that the contrast between the two 
concepts had to be refined. Analyses of art critics and especially in-depth 
interviews showed that with regard to the argument that motivates artistic 
selections a second important distinction is to be made, namely the distinc- 
tion between content and context. By the term “content”, respondents refer 
to the work of art itself. An argument that refers to content is offered by 
means of artistic representation. By context, one rather refers to the func- 
tioning of the artist and to the way in which she or he introduces and repre- 
sents her or his work. Also the institutional context of museums, galleries, 
etc. is to be considered as context. Both during participant observation 
sessions and in the in-depth interviews, this contrast frequently popped up. 
Some respondents address this in the following quotations. Note that the 
historical, artistic or social setting in which these sentences were pronounced 
is of no importance here. J am only concerned with the conceptual distinc- 
tion between content and context. 


Curator x, he is a pure case of networking. He once stole the list of addresses 
from Documenta. Whether this is gossip or not ... it is characteristic of him. 
He knows nothing about art. He cannot see. (Jan Hoet, artistic director of 
Documenta IX dad former director of the Museum of Actual Art of the City 
of Ghent, personal interview, 2000) 


We had a conversation about what we could do with Documenta. But there 
was also a curator who had invited the members of the jury in advance to come 
to the wine region where he had a museum to taste wine. But that had a 
contrary effect. It was literally the wrong strategy. 

Apparently, we used the right strategy: ‘back to basics’, back to the content 
of art. It always functions like that in such a group... . Jan [Hoet] has always 
been consumed by art. And for such a group of people, real commitment to art 
is of decisive importance. ... 
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We also started from the perspective of a highly commercialised art world. 
For a lot of things had happened since 1986. There was the gigantic boom of 
po and commercial gallery art. lt was also the first time that marketing 
d assumed such a central position within the world of visual arts. We were 
against that and said for example: “No Jef Koons’. Even though he was a good 
artist. At that moment, it was interesting as a statement to say: ‘not Koons!’ 
(Bart De Baere, artistic staff Documenta IX and present director of the 
Museum of Contemporary Art of Antwerp, personal interview, 2000) 


When you know something about the art context, you can start easily. You only 
have to keep an eye on the best galleries, museums and the selection of some 
curators to make a somewhat acceptable selection. In fact, to do so, you do not 
have to know anything about art. (Richard Foncke, commercial gallery owner, 
personal interview, 2001) 


From these quotes, it is clear that the distinction content/context plays 
an important role in the artistic world. As opposed to many actors in the art 
world, various sociological studies seem to forget about the content of the 
work of art. From the preceding quotes, however, it becomes clear that it is 
hard to understand the selections and forms of argumentation in the artistic 
world if we do not take the distinction between context and content into 
account. Empirical findings showed that many forms of argumentation are 
being construed on the basis of the observed content of the objects them- 
selves and their interrelation. The internal consistency of a work of art — an 
important value judgement (see later) — for example, is deduced from combi- 
nations of colours and shapes, the idiom used, the narrative structure, etc. 
Additionally, artefacts are related to other artefacts when they are put in the 
present artistic context or seen from a historical perspective. Content logic 
will be the name for observations, forms of argumentation or modes of 
reasoning that are exclusively based on the observation of the object or which 
merely relate objects to other objects. 

Even though respondents often evaluate social aspects negatively, the 
preceding quotes demonstrate that they are also at stake in the evaluation of 
an artefact. In the first place, there is the artist who decides whether an artistic 
object meets her or his criteria or not and whether or when it is allowed to 
leave the studio. Moreover, the value of a work of art is judged on the basis 
of the social position of the artist, the institutions that organize the exhibi- 
tions, the art magazines that write about it. The artistic quality is determined 
by the position of the artefact in its institutional context. As a consequence, 
the ‘good’ quality of the work depends on the hierarchical position of the 
institution — which can also be an important private collector or a commercial 
gallery — in which the object is located. In the line of what our respondents 
told us, we call this rationale a context logic. 
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Four Value Regimes 


When we combine the logic of content and context with the singular and 
communal regime, we can draw up an interpretative frame containing the 
four value regimes with which artistic selections can be analysed: (1) a 
singular content and (2) a singular context logic on the one hand and (3) a 
communal content and (4) a communal context logic on the other hand. 
These four value regimes in which artistic selections are motivated differ in 
at least three ways from each other, namely by (1) their different focus or 
referee, (2) the different argumentation forms that are used to legitimize the 
artistic selection and (3) the different time dimensions which underpin the 
argumentation. Let us relate this to the four value regimes. 


An actor who reasons in keeping with the singular content logic refers to 
the work of art itself (focus). By doing so, attention is paid to the internal 
consistency of a work (argumentation form) from a non-historical point 
of view (time dimension): arguments for the evaluation of an artefact are 
offered in isolation from the historical context. The decision-maker is 
overwhelmed (or not) by the work itself, by its internal strength, by its 
convincing message, etc., because, for example, the dance idiom of a 
certain choreographic performance is totally harmonious, or a painting 
is in complete harmony with itself. 

When, on the other hand, the same actor talks about the artist (focus), 
he or she makes an argument in keeping with the singular context logic. 
This means that not the object, but the subject is the referent. In that 
case, the consistency of the argumentation is buttressed by the artistic 
belief or the morals that the artist him- or herself brings to the fore. In 
other words, the ‘auto-normativity’ of the artist is the central point or 
argumentation form. This goes to say that the artist can only impose his 
or her own norms or artistic rules and that he or she has to follow them 
in a consistent manner. For example, contemporary dance choreographer 
Anne Teresa De Keersmaeker could not all of a sudden switch to classical 
ballet or jazz ballet. Nor could the documentary painter Luc Tuymans 
suddenly start to produce surrealist paintings. In such a discourse, the 
artistic biography of the artist (time dimension) can also be very per- 
suasive. As opposed to the singular content logic, the singular context 
logic does have a historical dimension, be it a modest one since it is 
personal. It is important that the biography in the singular context logic 
is exclusively understood as an artistic path. It deals with how an artistic 
style is developed in the course of time, which is distinct from the (insti- 
tutional) career of an artist (see below). 

Within the third value regime, the communal content logic, the decision- 
maker refers to other works of art (focus). The artistic artefact can be 
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related to artistic conventions, such as certain artistic movements in the 
past, or in these times perhaps rather to fashions or trends (argumenta- 
tion form). Within this category of argumentation, insights into the 
history of art also play an important role (time dimension). Ás a conse- 
quence, the communal context logic features an important historical 
approach that is completely lacking in the singular content logic. A 
certain work of art can, for example, be considered as a good expression 
of conceptual art or may be said to place itself in the tradition of minimal 
dance, etc. 

e Finally, also arguments within a communal context logic can be put 
forward. Within the communal context logic, artistic referents, artistic 
conventions or historical arguments are of no importance, only social 
referents (focus) such as important people or institutions count. How 
important are the institutions that organize the artist's exhibitions, or 
where a certain choreographic performance is staged? Here, we end up 
in an institutional logic in which social (argumentation form) rather than 
artistic conventions prevail. It is not important what someone creates, it 
is important where he or she presents it. Also, the position an artist 
occupies is important. Is he or she a member of certain committees, 
juries, important networks and so forth? It is not the artistic biography 
but the positional trajectory in galleries, museums, exhibitions and dance 
festivals that structures the time dimension. 


A specific argumentation form for certain artistic selections can be situated 
in four different value regimes. Figure 1 presents the argumentation forms 
that have been found. Finally, it is important to note that a certain regime or 
logic does not exclude another one. Translations are a constant possibility, 
depending on the connotative network in which the argumentation is made. 
The examples from empirical research on a macro and micro level, which are 
discussed later, explain this potential of flexible shifts between value regimes. 


Empirical Observations on a Macro Level 


Using this conceptual frame to look at artistic selections in contemporary 
dance and in the world of visual arts, the following assessments can be made. 
First of all, I noticed that both in the world of dance and in that of the visual 
arts, one can find arguments for artistic selections that apply within the 
framework of different logics. However, in the Flemish dance sector, it was 
possible to observe at least a few phenomena that reserve a markedly more 
central place for a communal context logic. The fact that the common orien- 
tation of dance organizations is geared towards a central subsidizer, the 
Flemish government, causes artistic decisions to compete with each other. As 
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a consequence, they are implicitly or explicitly tuned to each other. The selec- 
tion context partly determines the programming. Artistic choices are 
compared with and related to the selections of other dance organizations. 
This tendency was much less present in the field of the visual arts. A museum 
director such as Jan Hoet, for example, hardly bases his artistic selections on 
a communal context logic at all, at least not on a Flemish level. Artistic 
choices are not considered against the backdrop of those of other museums 
in the region. A very telling example is the acquisition of a concrete mixer 
by the Flemish artist Wim Delvoye, a work of art with several different 
versions. This work was bought by all of the three Flemish museums that 
focus on contemporary art. With regard to acquisitions as with regard to 
exhibition policy, there is no implicit or explicit comparative adjustment. 
Selection mechanisms are rather determined by a singular regime, implying 
that one is interested in an artefact or in an artist. 

A second aspect that emphasizes the communal context logic in the field 
of dance can be found with the government. From participant observation in 
the advisory committee for dance of the Flemish community, we could 
deduce that, in this field, selection decisions were made against the backdrop 
of a common Flemish context. Choices are made depending on the needs of 
a regional field or landscape of dance: what is already present, what is missing 
and which artistic profile stands out with regard to other ones? We could not 
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observe this context logic in the advisory committee for the visual arts. 
Advice concerning subsidies for artists was rarely based on such 
‘landscape/field considerations’. In this case, people rather worked within a 
singular content logic. 

These observations about the difference in selection processes between 
dance and visual arts underpin the central hypothesis we offered in the 
beginning of this article. The different role of the government in financing 
both art fields has important consequences on the selection processes. When 
an art field is almost completely dependent on the government for survival, 
the communal regime is predominant, as we have observed in the dance 
sector. When, on the other hand, the involvement of a political body is 
complemented by other financial sources, the singular regime has a bigger 
chance of survival, as we observed in the field of visual arts. 

However, the distinction in selection tendencies between the fields that 
have been observed starts to take on a hybrid form when we introduce a 
factor of time or generation. During in-depth interviews, older programmers 
of dance emphasized a “programming based on one's feelings”. Love for” the 
artefact or the artist was decisive in artistic choices (see Heinich's “adora- 
tion”). We could also observe this argumentative logic with the older gener- 
ation of museum curators. In the in-depth interviews, they often emphasized, 
for example, that a work of art is their initial starting point. In addition, there 
is the discourse of the artist, which is often used as a touchstone. Both the 
‘older’ dance programmers and the curators of museums emphasized a 
singular content and context logic. Note that we are dealing with types of 
logic that were supplied by the respondents themselves on the occasion of 
in-depth interviews. It does not say anything about the actual selection 
practice of the persons interviewed. It does, however, tell us something about 
the value regime they hold in high esteem. Younger decision-makers or 
curators have fewer problems with using arguments that belong to a 
community context logic. Their story points to another discourse: the 
distinction policy within either Flanders or within the international context 
explicitly came to the fore in the in-depth interviews. This change in self- 
observation and self-description, depending on the generation the inter- 
viewee belongs to, was at the same time marked by an increased interest in a 
scientific or art-historical interpretation. The arguments for artistic choices 
of young decision-makers were much more often accompanied by a dance 
or art-historical justification than those of the older generation. With respect 
to a few general tendencies on a macro level for two sectors and two gener- 
ations, we can conclude that there is an evolution from the older to the 
younger generation from a singular content and context logic to a communal 
content and context logic. 
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Empirical Observations on a Micro Level 


When one observes concrete accounts that motivate artistic choices on a 
micro level, a more varied reality comes to the fore. An artistic choice often 
addressed various purposes, as a result of which the practice of artistic 
choices is determined by a heterogeneous group of types of logic. In order 
to complete this research report, 1 describe two cases that demonstrate the 
flexibility of the value regimes that were used. They show how one and the 
same actor can, depending on the situation, reason within different value 
regimes. Moreover, they illustrate that the argumentation within a specific 
regime can be more productive depending on the position that is held by an 
actor. 

When we asked the relatively young artistic director of the international 
dance festival Klapstuk (Leuven), Johan Reyniers, about the arguments that 
motivate the programme of the 1995 edition of the festival, we got the follow- 
ing answer: 


What could still be done within the context of this festival? My first predeces- 
sor mainly invited big names such as Merce Cunningham, Trisha Brown, 
Lucinda Childs.... His successor tried to make smaller choreographers big. 
He also programmed non-western dance. He had the same feeling as 1 have: 
how can you give a new impetus to Flemish dance? He thought he could find 
new input in ee and kathak. That was not exactly it, I thought. But there 
was also something else that played a part: what could we present in a big space 
at that moment? DeSingel [another art centre in Antwerp, Flanders] already 
presents such productions. We therefore had to do something else. . . . It is the 
task of Klapstuk to present novel things that nobody else has ever found in 
Belgium. Otherwise you're dead. That is simply the dynamics of the sector. 
Otherwise you no longer get subsidies or your subsidies are not raised. Besides, 
another subsidizing period was about to start. For this reason, 1 had to find 
something that Guy Cools [dance pro er of the art centre Vooruit in 
Ghent, Flanders] hadn’t found yet, and he had already been programming for 
years. At the same time, I had to do something DeSingel hadn't discovered yet 
and something Hugo De Greef [former artistic director of the art centre 
Kaaitheater in Brussels] hadn't done yet. Amanda Miller [a German choreog- 
rapher] fitted into this context, but, and this matters most of all, I just like her 
work, of course. She also fitted into my festival concept, in which 1 used two 
elements: classical ballet - which had been a taboo since the emancipation 
struggle of contemporary dance during the 1980s in Flanders — and contem- 
porary dance improvisation. Miller uses both techniques. (Reyniers, personal 
interview, 1997) 


Almost in one and the same breath, Reyniers mentions all of his argu- 
ments that motivate his programming choices. Political considerations 
(subsidies), field considerations (the relation to other art centres in Flanders), 
organizational aspects, artistic taste, etc. almost perfectly merge with one 
another. Before making an artistic choice, the decision-maker makes a sharp 
analysis that concentrates on a heterogeneous cluster of considerations. For 
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this purpose, the decision-maker takes into account different value regimes. 
In the eyes of Reyniers, the invitation of German choreographer Amanda 
Miller, for example, confronts contemporary dance techniques with those of 
the classical ballet, which fits into a community content logic. Reyniers 
detected this niche through a partly dance-historical analysis, by which he 
managed to gain a distinctive profit within the Flemish dance sector at the 
same time. By means of this choice, the Klapstuk director distinguished 
himself from other art centres, through which the profile of his organization 
is validated not only within the history of dance (communal content logic) 
but also with regard to its position in the field (communal context logic). At 
the time of the interview, Reyniers belonged to the aforementioned young 
generation of decision-makers in the art world who mainly work within a 
communal regime. Especially the interest in the art-historical aspect, and 
therefore also in a communal content logic, becomes obvious in his argumen- 
tation. However, the latter is considered against the backdrop of an analysis 
of the current social and institutional context without any problem 
(communal context logic). 

I found a second example that demonstrates the heterogeneous charac- 
ter of artistic choices in the world of the visual arts. As the director of the 
Museum of Contemporary Art in Ghent (which is now the Stedelijk 
Museum van Actuele Kunst [Municipal Museum of Actual Art] or SMAR), 
Jan Hoet bought Wirtschaftswerte by the German artist Joseph Beuys in 
1980. When we asked the former museum director about his motives, he gave 
the following answer: 


I already knew Joseph Beuys before, but it was not easy. In the beginning, I 
could buy it, but 1 had no space to put up an exhibition. But 1 wanted to do 
Beuys at any cost. In 1975, I said: “Panamarenko, Broodthaers and Beuys. 
Beuys is just the following step”. In order to position the two cal artists 
internationally, I needed Beuys and also the Arte Povera to go with it... . For 
“Kunst na 68” [Art in Europe after 1968’ — an exhibition at the museum in 
1980] he made Wirtschaftswerte. That work cost 450,000 Deutsche mark [about 
€225,000]. 1 could buy it for 900,000 ce francs [€22,314].... Because of 
this, I could also acquire other works cheaply, such as Mario Merz for example, 
Kounellis and olor . I literally si fe arguments: “Look, we have an 
important Beuys collection.’ I also used that to show that we are here. oie 
now, I still use it often. I then say: “Do you realise how little I paid for a Beu 
back then, and now you ask double.’ ... Panamarenko also once lowered 
price a little bit. Because I had Panamarenko, I was able to buy NE 
cheaply from x and his son. (Hoet, personal interview, 2000) 


From the rest of the in-depth interview with Hoet, we could deduce that 
the initial starting point for the buying of Wirtschaftswerte was the adora- 
tion of the artist. The auto-normative frame of Beuys was an important 
source of inspiration for Hoet. This is yet another proof of a singular context 
logic. The question of which specific work of the artist was to be acquired 
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did not matter all that much. The curator only stated that 1t had to be a large 
artefact. In that sense, the acquisition of a big installation fitted within a 
representation policy that put his museum on the international map of the 
art world. In addition, the work had to function as an artistic frame of refer- 
ence for two important Belgian artists, namely Panamarenko and Marcel 
Broodthaers. This argument applies to a community content logic. The work 
of one artist is related to other artefacts. In closing, Hoet stated that the 
acquisition of Wirtschaftswerte has been especially important for his attempt 
to obtain works by other artists of renown. The ‘great Beuys’ attracted, so 
to speak, other valuable works of art. As a consequence, the German artist 
is important for the symbolic capital within a community context logic of 
“social competition”. The possession of a work that is generally recognized 
to be important generates an accumulative spiral that attracts other famous 
works. 

These two stories of selection in the art world demonstrate that various 
argumentation categories overlap. Depending on the decision-maker and the 
circumstances, one actor sometimes emphasizes the arguments within a 
singular context logic, whereas, on another occasion, the same person reasons 
mainly within a community context logic. Finally, in our participant obser- 
vation sessions in the advisory committee for the visual arts of the Flemish 
government, we found that symbolical heavyweights, such as important 
artists or curators, are more successful in using arguments that are based on 
the singular content logic. For less prestigious committee members, it was 
much more difficult to convince the others by using arguments from within 
this value regime. On the other hand, they were more successful with easily 
verifiable arguments, such as the location of an artist's exhibition, the place 
where he or she studied, the gallery in which the artist was represented, etc. 
The argumentative discourse of symbolical lightweights is more efficient 
when they use a communal context logic. As a consequence, the situation in 
which a decision-maker operates is not the only kind of influence on the kind 
of arguments he or she is using, also his or her history and symbolic capital 
at a certain moment in time has to be taken into account. 


Conclusions 


The conceptual model of value regimes that has been developed has been 
found to be helpful in understanding ways of reasoning and argumentation 
in the art world. 1 am, however, convinced that the model will have to be 
updated on the basis of empirical experience time and again. It is quite 
possible that, in about 10 years, artistic choices will be made according to 
completely different types of logic. However, it is important to realize that, 
when studying a social reality, one always tries to understand this reality in 
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its particular form. This is only possible by aiming at a few symmetries. The 
first type of symmetry concerns the research method of the sociologist, who, 
in my view, always has to depart from a balance between theory and empiri- 
cal research. In that respect, this model tried to relate the insights of current 
sociological theories to empirical findings in various worlds of art. In doing 
so, the observed social reality can be further analysed and interpreted thanks 
to theory, whereas empirical conclusions make it possible to adjust and 
correct certain theoretical insights. The model is the result of such a research 
approach. 

Particularly with respect to the art world, it is important to seek after 
another symmetry. Also the sociologist has to be able to rate the true value 
of artistic reasons and, as a consequence, he or she takes art-historical and 
theoretical arguments seriously, but also pays attention to the importance of 
artefacts. In a way, the conceptual model that has been developed attempts 
to find a balance between artistic and social types of argumentation. Backed 
by the work of Nathalie Heinich, this study has shown how artistic reason- 
ing differs from deeply entrenched sociological assumptions. But since the 
art world is also a social world, it is not excluded from sociological 
mechanisms. 

Empirical research showed that artistic values such as singularity and 
artistic or conceptual content cannot be juxtaposed to more sociological 
considerations such as community mechanisms and the influence of an insti- 
tutional context on one and the same level. On the one hand, on the basis of 
observations on the macro level, it can be concluded that some value systems 
are more dominant for particular artistic sectors or generations. Micro-level 
observations, on the other hand, demonstrated that social actors can ‘play’ 
with different value regimes depending on the situation, time or social setting 
in which they are presenting their arguments. As a consequence, one decision 
can be translated into very different arguments, which may have seemed to 
be inconsistent at first sight. 

As a matter of fact, real life is complex and especially micro-level obser- 
vations demonstrate a multiplicity which is difficult to grasp within one 
concept or principle. As Boltanski and Thévenot (1991) convincingly demon- 
strated, the social world consists of different worlds of ‘grandeur’ and value 
regimes. As sociologists, we can only try to describe them in all their 
complexity. To reduce the social world or a (sub)world to only one principle 
or one predominant value regime is not an attempt to understand the object 
of research, but rather a theoretical projection on that world which will 
forever remain a simplification. 
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Eliasian Sociology as a “Central 
Theory for the Human Sciences 


Introduction 


ll scientific disciplines tend to be carried along by the twin forces of 

subdisciplinary disintegration on the one hand, and somewhat rarer 
moments of integration and synthesis on the other. It is axiomatic that 
however “conventional” the terms of the paradigmatic consensus at any 
particular time (Kuhn, 1970), the development of the sciences has seen a 
steady growth in the social stock of knowledge about the natural world. In 
this sense at least, scientific knowledge can be seen as the continuation of a 
knowledge process that stretches unbroken down the generations to our 
Palaeolithic ancestors. This process involves individual observation and 
experience, discursive sharing and learning/imitating, and intergenerational 
transmission in the form of culture. For epistemological realists at least, the 
growing object congruity of this knowledge is evident in the concomitant 
growth in the human capacity for manipulation of non-human nature — from 
fire, through agriculture, to atomic power and space flight. 

While the scientific revolution has engendered an endless proliferation 
of disciplines and subdisciplines — each with its own exclusive argot, gossip 
network, status hierarchy and specialist journals — the objective quality of 
non-human nature places limits on the arbitrariness of disciplinary bound- 
aries. The cumulative character of natural science is evident in moments of 
synthesis and integration that redefine boundaries, often sweeping away 
seemingly intractable controversies. 

Using developments in 20th-century biology as an example, the 
cumulative, theoretical integration of the natural sciences is contrasted with 
the paradigmatic disarray long characteristic of the social sciences. The 
example of biology is of particular relevance, for two reasons. First — whether 
analysing long-term processes of social development (Diamond, 1997) or 
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debating the genetic and biosocial development of human nature — the 
distinctive characteristics of both biological and social processes, and their 
complex interactions, are equally implicated in the common intellectual 
project implied by the term ‘human science’. Biology cannot provide a model 
of good science for sociology. But the two disciplines must derive from an 
integrated theory of knowledge. Second, despite the manifest failure of soci- 
ology to play interlocutor to the ongoing revolution in the life sciences, a 
series of challenges to neo-Darwinian reductionism coming from within 
biology are creating an opportunity for a new rapprochement. 

Following this, it is argued that the process sociology developed by 
Norbert Elias provides a compelling framework for a “central theory” in 
sociology, and also that this central theory is itself potentially well placed 
to play an orchestrating role in a broader human science, encompassing 
phenomena (e.g. ‘human nature’ and violence) engendered by distinct but 
intertwined biological and social planes of integration. Specifically, we 
outline the importance of emergent, figurational processes as a basis for a 
scientific sociology, which also includes within it a sociology of science. The 
intellectual genealogy of Elias’s oeuvre is examined to show how these 
formal prescriptions were substantively and fruitfully employed by Elias in 
a broad array of historical and empirical research projects. Finally, we 
outline aspects of Elias’s sociology of knowledge in order to demonstrate 
how this provides a reflexive basis for the establishment of sociology as a 
science, and together with his theory of figurations, constitutes the basis of 
a ‘central theory’. For reasons of brevity we do not address critiques of 
Elias’s approach (Duerr, 1988; Goody, 2002; Layder, 1986), which have been 
discussed adequately elsewhere (Mennell, 1998; Dunning and Mennell, 
2003). 


Reductionism, Holism and Cumulative Theoretical Refinement in 
Biology 


Developments in 20th-century biology provide a good example of cumula- 
tive integration against the backdrop of paradigmatic conflict. A central tenet 
of the neo-Darwinian synthesis that developed in biology during the 
interwar period — the ‘central dogma’ — centred on the one-way flow of infor- 
mation between genes and their expression in phenotypes. Combined with 
a commitment to individual genes, rather than organisms, as the ultimate 
agents of evolutionary change, this vision fed what has been called an ultra- 
Darwinist paradigm in evolutionary biology, in which the ‘purpose’ of life is 
equated purely with the reproduction of ‘selfish genes’, and all extant features 
of organisms should be interpreted as evolutionary adaptations. This reduc- 
tionist worldview is alive and well, particularly in Britain, where persuasive 
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writers such as Richard Dawkins, following in the traditions of Fisher and 
Haldane, have extended the ‘gene’s-eye’ approach to its logical limit. 
Dawkins confidently predicts that by the year 2050 our ability to read 
genomes will be such that scientists will be able to ‘read back’ the genetic 
instructions for extinct species — such as Lucy, our famous Australopithecine 
ancestor — and physically reconstruct the organism (Dawkins, 2002: 156-7). 
In the same volume, Judith Rich Harris looks forward to the day when devel- 
opmentalists and social scientists will finally have accepted the determining 
role of genetics on personality formation and psychological development 
(Rich Harris, 2002). While most evolutionary biologists do not court contro- 
versy with speculation of this kind, it is undeniable that over the course of 
the 20th century evolutionary theory has developed, albeit highly produc- 
tively, within tramlines established by the neo-Darwinian synthesis of the 
interwar period. A number of working assumptions have become articles of 
faith for ‘orthodox’ Darwinians. These include: 


1. That the enormous morphological and functional variety evident in the 
natural world is entirely and only the product of natural selection oper- 
ating over geological time-scales; 

2. That selection operates only at the level of genes or organisms — making 
any discussion of ‘group selection’ inadmissible; 

3. That evolution is inherently directionless. 


The austere grandeur of this vision ~ of a genetic thread linking the forms 
and functions of all the life forms that exist and have ever existed, ever 
branching and differentiating solely in response to the shifting tides of inter- 
generational variation, adaptation and natural selection — has been well 
captured by Jacques Monod’s (1971) Chance and Necessity. 

However, this Darwinian orthodoxy has never been as uniform as advo- 
cates such as Dawkins have often tried to imply. In contrast to his contem- 
poraries Fisher and Haldane, Sewall Wright derided ‘beanbag genetics’ and 
the emphasis on hypothesized actions of individual genes, insisting instead 
on whole genomes and the study of evolution in naturally occurring popu- 
lations. This emphasis on populations and whole organisms as the unit of 
selection was also taken forward by Theodosius Dobzhansky, and his intel- 
lectual heir Ernst Mayr (1988). More radically, C. H. Waddington pointed to 
circumstances in which phenotypic processes of development in higher 
animals could direct and ‘canalize’ potentially favourable mutations, thereby 
broaching the Weismann barrier (Waddington, 1972; cited in Rose, 1997: 
218-19). Elsewhere, developmental biology is revealing discomforting 
evidence, that, rather than being an accident of adaptive radiation and natural 
selection, many basic structural forms are constrained by simple mathemat- 
ical and geometrical rules (e.g. Webster and Goodwin, 1996). Likewise, the 
long-closed argument about group selection is beginning to be prised open 
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once again: there is strong evidence that for social animals, capable of 
symbolic communication and intergenerational culture, social groups can 
become a primary object of selection (see Ofek, 2000). And following the 
ongoing controversies surrounding James Lovelock’s Gaia hypothesis and 
the rediscovery by Lyn Margulis of ‘symbiogenesis’, the earth sciences are 
gradually absorbing the difficult proposition that planetary ecological 
systems may be intrinsically biophilic and “homeodynamic”. Finally, in what 
constitutes a profound heresy against orthodox common sense, theoretical 
biologists such as John Tyler Bonner (1988 ~ building on Waddington), 
Saunders and Ho (1976, 1981) and Stuart Kaufman (1994, 2000), working 
within the emerging paradigm of chaos theory, are at least relegitimating as 
a working hypothesis the idea that evolution might have a direction: an 
internal biophilic orientation towards biological (and social) complexity. For 
Rose (1997), these radical ideas are captured best by the concept of 
‘autopoiesis’ (Maturana and Varela, 1980), which seeks to reconcile the 
organism and its lifeline as a process of becoming, the crude dichotomy of 
gene/environment being replaced by an iterative dialectic of specificity and 
plasticity in the process of development. Against perceived theoretical 
unanimity, he points to a continuing counter-current in biological thinking 
that flows back through the work of the Santa Fe Institute under Kaufman, 
and the Theoretical Biology Club of Joseph Needham and C. H. Wadding- 
ton in interwar Cambridge, through the process-philosophy of Bergson and 
right back to pre-Darwinian French biologists such as Georges Cuvier and 
Etienne Geoffroy Sait-Hilaire. 

Rose’s agenda, along with Goodwin, Kaufman et al., is to ‘make biology 
whole again’. However, the pertinent point for sociological observers of these 
“Darwin wars’ (see Morris, 2001) is not that the new paradigm waiting in the 
wings may consign the last 100 years of scientific endeavour to the 
dustbin. Rather, the new biology would see the neo-Darwinian orthodoxy - 
the ‘new synthesis’ trumpeted (somewhat ironically!) by Julian Huxley and 
Dobzhansky during the 1930s — tempered by: renewed emphasis on the 
irreducibility of emergent dynamics at different levels of organization 
(Needham, 1937; or nested ‘holons’ to use Koestler and Smythies’ [1969] 
image); an orientation to the interpenetration of organisms and environ- 
ments; the structural constraints on evolution; the centrality of process and 
‘autopoeisis’; and the emergent complexities of homeodynamics (Rose, 1997: 
Ch. 11). This vision would certainly suggest that the optimistic reductionism 
of writers such as Richard Dawkins and Judith Rich Harris is likely to prove 
misplaced. But in 50 years’ time, it is likely that Darwin will remain central 
to biological understanding. As science, evolutionary biology is cumulative. 
Dawkins's futurology may sound fanciful — but the jury of technological and 
empirical application is sitting, and time will tell. There will always be new 
syntheses, but these will still be syntheses of cumulative perspectives and 
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vantage points, in relation to a natural world with which we are becoming 
increasingly familiar. 

The re-emergence of holism in biology and the recognition of complex- 
ity and different integrative levels are significant for sociology for two 
reasons. First, the imperialist explanatory logic of early socio-biology, which 
would reduce sociology to biology, has been undercut by developments 
within the life sciences. And second, by the same token, in this recognition 
of emergent levels, there is space for sociology alongside genetics, ecology, 
biochemistry and the raft of disciplines that contribute towards the “general 
biology” intimated by Stuart Kaufman (2000: Ch. 1). As Norbert Elias recog- 
nized much earlier, the relatively autonomous, emergent domain of social 
processes, which provides the subject matter for sociology, must always be 
recognized as an aspect of what he called “the great evolution” (see Elias, 
1987). Kaufman's “general biology” is in fact the study of Elias's “great 
evolution’. 


Cumulative Disarray in Sociology 


By contrast, the development of sociology shows no such healthy combi- 
nation of theoretico-empirical conflict, cumulative paradigm shift and 
synthesis. Since the 1970s, the illusion of any kind of paradigmatic consen- 
sus has been shattered. Sociology remains ‘a multi-paradigmatic or multi- 
perspectival subject ... conflict ridden ... [and without any] overall 
consensus ... regarding concepts, theories and methods” (Dunning and 
Mennell, 2003: 1). But this situation has been made considerably worse by 
the abandonment, by possibly a majority of sociologists, of the very idea 
that the investigation of social processes can be scientific, and by implication 
of the idea that it should be possible to build up, over time, a social-stock 
of reality-congruent ideas about the operation of social processes. Indica- 
tive in this respect is the British Sociological Association website. In answer 
to the question “What is Sociology?”, it is argued that sociology has rightly 
backed away from claims for scientific status: ‘From its original purpose as 
the “science of society”, sociology has moved on to more reflexive attempts 
to understand how society works. It seeks to... provide substantive expla- 
nations which... are understandable in terms of everyday life’ (BSA, 2003). 


Towards a Scientific Sociology 


The contention animating this article is that sociology can be scientific. In 
the writings of Norbert Elias there are the beginnings of a paradigm that 
establishes: 
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1. A coherent rationale for the autonomy of sociology as one discipline 
within a family of human sciences; 

2. The proper object of sociological investigation: long-term transform- 
ations in the relations of interdependence between individuals and groups. 


Upon this basis it is possible to discern the embryo of what Elias referred to 
as a “central theory” and the coalescence of a figurational tradition embody- 
ing greater international, interperspectival and intergenerational continuity 
of theorizing and research (Dunning and Mennell, 2003: 2). On this foun- 
dation rests the hope of a gradual expansion in the social stock of social- 
scientific knowledge, synthesizing the best and most productive traditions 
that have periodically animated the discipline: specifically, the Marxist and 
Weberian historical sociology of capitalism(s); the tradition of symbolic 
interactionism associated with George Herbert Mead through to Herbert 
Blumer and Erving Goffman; and in France, the tradition that eventuated in 
the work of Pierre Bourdieu and his school. 

It will also be argued that the theory of knowledge, which is an integral 
component of this incipient “central theory”, creates a platform for the inte- 
gration of findings from across the full range of human sciences, from the 
Annales school in history, Schumpeterian evolutionary economics, cognitive 
and neurosciences, psychoanalysis, through to evolutionary archaeology and 
biological anthropology (see, for example, Goudsblom, 1992; de Vries and 
Goudsblom, 2002). That the discipline needs such an interdisciplinary inter- 
face is evident from the difficulty that sociologists have in thinking about 
“human nature” (for instance in relation to debates about “race” or gender 
relations), and reconciling social constructionism with the realities of both 
(species-level) biological evolution and (individual) physiological growth and 
development. Eliasian conceptualizations of “second” and “third” nature 
provide the most durable riposte to indiscriminate (if often accurate) accusa- 
tions of “blank slate-ism’ (Pinker, 2002). 

One of the remarkable aspects of The Civilising Process was the mutually 
constitutive and historical relationship that Elias established between onto- 
genetic processes of individual psychology and socialization (‘psycho- 
genesis’) and developmental trajectories of political and economic regulation 
at the level of the state and society (‘sociogenesis’). Arising out of this 
relational and processual ‘way of seeing’, Elias was later to elaborate an 
encompassing sociological perspective incorporating a distinctive sociology 
of knowledge (‘involvement and detachment’) and a theoretical point of 
departure that, using the grounding concepts of the figuration and habitus, 
bypassed the epistemological tensions between the sociologies of action and 
social structure. The Civilising Process shows how the superego, in Freud’s 
sense, developed through time and in relation to specific structures of social 
interdependence. 
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What then are the defining features of the figurational approach? 
Following Goudsblom (1977: 6-8) Elias’s legacy can be summarized in terms 
of a series of deceptively simple propositions: 


1. Human beings are born into relationships of interdependency. The social 
figurations that they form with each other engender emergent dynamics, 
which cannot be reduced to individual actions or motivations. Such 
emergent dynamics fundamentally shape individual processes of growth 
and development, and the trajectory of their lives. 

2. These figurations are in a state of constant flux and transformation, with 
interweaving processes of change occurring over different but interlock- 
ing time-frames. 

3. Long-term transformations of human social figurations have been, and 
continue to be, largely unplanned and unforeseen. 

4. The development of human knowledge (including sociological knowl- 
edge) takes place within such figurations and forms one aspect of their 
overall development: hence the inextricable link between Elias's theory 
of knowledge and the sociology of knowledge processes 


From these propositions are derived a number of characteristic injunctions 
to sociologists. First, they should studiously avoid thinking about either 
single individuals, or about humanity and society, as static givens. The proper 
object of investigation for sociologists should always be interdependent 
groups of individuals and the long-term transformation of the figurations 
that they form with each other. Human figurations are in a constant state of 
flux, in tandem with shifting patterns of personality and psychic formation 
of individuals. For Elias, the foundation for a scientific sociology rests upon 
the correction of what he called the Homo clausus or “closed person’ view of 
humans (the perspective underlying all forms of methodological individual- 
ism) and replacing it with an orientation towards homines aperti or plurali- 
ties of “open people”. It is the recognition that the nature of any individual’s 
psychology and “way of seeing” emerges out of the figurational matrices in 
which she or he is a participant, that allows Elias to problematize and histori- 
cize traditional philosophical epistemologies that make the assumption that 
an adult western male should serve as the basis for a supposedly universal 
theory of knowledge. This starting point, in the dynamic configurations that 
people form with each other, allows Elias to sidestep the fruitless individual 
vs society or structure vs agency debates (e.g. Giddens, 1984). And since the 
concept of figurations applies equally to interdependencies between small 
groups of individuals, and larger groups associated with cities, race and caste, 
classes, nation-states and ultimately humanity as a whole, this conceptual 
architecture similarly sidesteps the much debated dualism between 
macro—micro perspectives. 
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Second, echoing Spinoza and anticipating recent developments in neuro- 
science (see Damasio, 1997, 2003), the homines aperti formulation, together 
with the concept of habitus, allows Elias to avoid the mind/body duality that 
has dogged philosophy and filtered into much sociological theorizing. In this 
regard, the theoretical achievement of The Civilising Process can be seen in 
terms of a synthesis of insights from Freudian psychoanalysis with a histori- 
cal sociology of long-term processes of development. Elias recognized that 
sequence or ‘phasing’ in such processes of development must correspond to 
long-term transformations in patterns of individual socialization and person- 
ality formation: in effect that human nature” has a history. In line with the 
parallels already suggested between the concepts of psychogenesis and 
homines aperti, and the interactionist understanding of the self advanced by 
Mead and Goffman, the concept of ‘second nature’ points always to the 
formation of historically located groups of “interdependent selves”. 

Third, vis-a-vis this deep-seated blindness to long-term processes of 
change, Elias sensitizes the sociological imagination to problems of language 
and particularly conceptual vocabulary that reduces processes to states 
(Zustandsreduktion). As he pointed out, such a tendency is a characteristic 
of western languages, which express constant movement or change by first 
positing an isolated object at rest, before adding a verb to express the fact 
that the thing with this character is now changing. Thus, for instance, we say 
that “the wind is blowing’, as if a wind could exist somehow without blowing 
(Elias, 1978: 111-12). By consistently using processual nouns (e.g. ‘courtisa- 
tion’, “sportisation”) in his work, and eschewing formulations that imply that 
‘social structures’ can exist outside the ‘figurational flux’, Elias consistently 
drew attention to the reifying potential of stock sociological concepts such 
as class. 

Fourth, in line with his struggle against the tendency for sociology to 
separate objects from relationships, Elias was particularly concerned to 
develop a relational understanding of social forms. For example, most 
analyses of power have tended to reify it and treat it as a ‘thing’ that can be 
‘possessed’, ‘held’, or ‘seized’ in an absolute sense. The implication of such 
constructions is that a person either has power or alternatively is absolutely 
deprived and powerless. In contrast, Elias stressed the polymorphous and 
many-sided character of power as: 

[a] structural characteristic ... of all human relationships. We depend upon 
others; others depend on us. Insofar as we are more dependent on others than 
they are on us, ee have power over us, whether we have become dependent 


on them by their use of naked force or by our need to be loved, our need for 
money, healing, status, a career or simply for excitement. (Elias, 1978: 74, 93) 


For Elias, as long as one party to a relationship has a function, and therefore 
a value, for another, he or she is not powerless, however great the discrep- 
ancy in the power ratio between them might be. 
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Finally, as an aspect of a more general long-term knowledge process, 
sociology should be seen in terms of the continuing attempts by people to 
orient themselves within the social figurations that they form together. In any 
historical context there are differences in power between individuals within 
any figuration and different levels of insight about how the figuration works. 
But in line with the unplanned and unforeseen nature of long-term processes 
of development, the overall level of power and insight over the operations of 
figurations as a whole remains generally low. Sociologists are people, and 
without their involvement in social life they would be neither motivated nor 
able to explain social processes. However, while distancing himself from the 
Weberian understanding of value-neutrality, Elias insisted on the need for the 
social sciences to engender a relatively greater degree of detachment in order 
to grasp longer-term figurational dynamics and developments (Goudsblom, 
1977: 8). Without this they are more rather than less prone to images based 
upon fantasy thinking rather than careful investigation. In Involvement and 
Detachment Elias shows how increasingly reliable knowledge of non-human 
nature and an expanding techno-economic ‘zone of safety’, paradoxically, 
made human beings more dependent on and vulnerable in relation to social 
processes. Nevertheless, Elias continued to maintain a critical acceptance of 
the certain fundamental ideas characteristric of Enlightenment thinking. Just 
as has been the case vis-à-vis knowledge of non-human nature, Elias repeat- 
edly affirmed that the expansion of the social stock of reality-congruent 
sociological knowledge, over time, will provide individuals and groups with 
a more effective means of orientation in relation to longer-term figurational 
transformations. In this sense, over the long term, sociology will eventually 
underwrite more effective political interventions. But direct political 
commitments and involvements must be one step removed from the immedi- 
ate process of sociological investigation. As happened in the natural sciences, 
sociology needs to create professional procedures and conventions and insti- 
tutional checks and balances that, to a degree, insulate the knowledge process 
and allow researchers to develop a ‘secondary involvement’ in a process of 
detached observation: a ‘partisan’ commitment to unravelling connections in 
the webs of interdependence. 


The Intellectual Genealogy of Elias’s Major Works 


It is helpful to think about Elias’s work in relation to three overlapping sets 
of concerns. First, in his contributions to the sociological theory of knowl- 
edge, Elias sought to establish sociology as the central orchestrating 
discipline in a comprehensive, interdisciplinary human science. His theory 
of knowledge drew attention to the links between psychological, social and 
biological processes — variously pertaining to material phenomena at 
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different levels of integration. In this work Elias sought to establish the basis 
for a scientific sociology, with the dynamics and long-term transformations 
of human figurations as the proper object of sociological investigation. He 
also explicated a convincing rationale for the autonomy of sociology vis- 
à-vis neighbouring disciplines, in the irreducible and ‘emergent’ character of 
such dynamics. A distinctive feature of Elias’s theory of knowledge is that 
epistemology is linked inextricably to the sociology of knowledge. The 
development of sociological knowledge is revealed as a dimension of a more 
general intergenerational knowledge process, and the iterative and spiralling 
interplay between processes of ‘involvement’ and ‘detachment’. While this 
combined epistemology and sociology of knowledge can be read as an 
immanent thread interweaving the theoretical and substantive concerns of his 
earlier historical work, Elias only made explicit, and to an extent program- 
matic, statements in later works (see Elias, 1956, 1984, 1987, 1989). Elias, of 
course, does not simply furnish us with an uncritical scientism. As well as 
providing a sociology of sociology — by outlining the social and historical 
conditions for the possibility of the discipline — he also provides a more 
general sociology of science, which examines the social and historical 
production of scientific knowledge. He is fully aware of the social character 
and social influences that affect and shape disciplines such as physics and 
biology, including their internal hierarchies, forms of organization, power 
relationships and the allocation of symbolic rewards (Elias, 1982). He is also 
conscious of the historical shifts and cognitive changes within both the social 
and natural sciences. However, unlike other “sociologists of scientists”, Elias 
refuses to lapse into a fashionable relativism. 

Second, in relation to developments within the discipline, Elias was 
concerned to develop processual concepts and theoretical precepts for what 
has come to be known as ‘figurational sociology’. Elaborating concepts such 
as the figuration, established-omtsider relations, functional democratization 
and the relational understanding of power expressed in terms of power ratios, 
his major contributions, within the somewhat limited (and self-imposed) 
horizons of mainstream sociology, generalize the underlying conceptual logic 
that animates all of Elias's substantive studies in historical sociology (Elias, 
1978; Elias and Scotson, 1965). 

Third, in relation to his overarching concern to interpret the long-term 
development and transformation of European societies, Elias's enduring 
legacy is the set of substantive studies in historical sociology. Constituting 
the earliest and most definitive elements of Elias's oeuvre, these works are 
certainly the best known, and often the least understood. The singularity of 
his achievement was to establish causal connections between developments 
at the level of the state and socioeconomic organization, with transform- 
ations at the level of personality structure and psychical habitus. The Cowrt 
Society (1969), The Civilising Process (1939) and later The Germans (1989), 
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all express and build upon both the theory of knowledge and the sociology 
of knowledge processes eventually outlined in Involvement and Detach- 
ment. For instance, the concept of ‘second nature’ that is so central to The 
Civilising Process depends on an understanding of socialization as a neuro- 
biological (as well as sociological) process, and human beings as animals 
biologically predisposed to learn. These studies likewise embody the figura- 
tional and processual concepts that are developed more explicitly in later, 
more self-consciously ‘sociological’ works. 


The Civilising Process: An Exemplar for the Human Sciences 

The Civilising Process is undoubtedly Elias’s magnum opus, and established 
Elias as an important if somewhat dissident figure in the sociological canon. 
His bifocal investigation of psychological and behavioural transformations 
among the upper and middle classes in Europe on the one hand, and 
processes of ‘internal pacification’ and state formation (including external 
bellicosity) on the other, created a rich and complex account of long-term 
processes of social transformation that rivals the definitive accounts 
bequeathed by the Holy Trinity of Marx, Weber and Durkheim. However, 
despite its evident importance, The Civilising Process has often been read 
partially and incompletely. With surprising regularity, commentators from 
within the discipline have dwelt upon the first volume but ignored or played 
down everything in the second, where the corollary processes of state forma- 
tion and pacification are discussed and where, in the long and brilliant 
‘Synopsis’ (Elias, 2000: 363-447), he reveals the interwoven elements of the 
whole work. This neglect was undoubtedly partly a consequence of the 
chequered and separate publication of Volumes I and IT in English, four years 
apart. Yet other factors came into play in the context of its reception. The 
suspicion with which many sociologists view psychoanalysis and psychol- 
ogy, combined with the more general tendency to compartmentalize domains 
of investigation, has led to the designation of The Civilising Process as simply 
a ‘history of manners’, effectively consigning the book to relative obscurity. 
It has also meant that Elias’s conceptual contribution is often presented as 
being limited to the recognition of a relationship between the development 
of modern society and the lowering of thresholds of shame and embarrass- 
ment — a kind of antiquarian adjunct to Goffman. As a result, the expansive 
synoptic vision of the book has disappeared from view. 

Elias opens The Civilising Process by asking how it was that certain 
classes in the developing nation-states of Western Europe came to think of 
themselves as ‘civilised’. He goes on to examine how this understanding 
became generalized as a badge of the West’s superiority vis-à-vis non-western 
cultures. In the investigation of this question, he was led to chart long-term 
transformations in regimes of manners and behavioural codes, which he saw 
as involving the internalization of restraints. Elias’s primary source of 
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evidence was the books of manners or etiquette manuals that were produced 
all over Europe from the Middle Ages onwards for the purpose of instruct- 
ing children of the upper (and later middle) classes. In particular, his work 
demonstrates how, in the sociogenesis of the absolutist states, a characteristic 
habitus, involving increasing superego restraints over affective impulses and 
drives (significantly, but not exclusively, in relation to violent behaviour), 
became a compelling aspect of “court society”. It was this structure of upper- 
class manners and affective sensibility that subsequently, as a result of 
processes of distinction and imitation, became generalized as a model for 
polite behaviour, gradually diffusing through wider strata of society. This 
narrative, pertaining to the blind and unplanned — but nevertheless structured 
and directional — transformation of manners, is the primary subject of 
Volume I of The Civilismg Process. However, Elias was not concerned simply 
with presenting a ‘history of manners’. Volume I cannot be understood 
without reference to Volume II, which deals with questions of state forma- 
tion. Specifically, Elias shows how the process of the internalization of 
restraints and the resulting transformation in behavioural codes (psycho- 
genesis) was intimately connected with transformations in the division of 
labour, demographic shifts, processes of societal pacification, urbanization 
and the growth of trade and the money economy (sociogenesis). Briefly 
stated, the argument is that growth in the urban money economy facilitated, 
but also critically depended upon, the power and increasing monopoly on 
violence of the central state authority. A key aspect of this process was the 
formation of a rationalized administrative apparatus in the towns. The central 
state, with greater access to these economic circuits, gained access to greater 
military resources, relative to the landed warlord-nobility, whose principal 
source of economic and military power remained the control over finite and 
depreciating provincial land assets. Over time, this shifting power ratio 
resulted in the transformation of a formerly independent warrior class into 
an increasingly dependent upper class of courtiers. In this process, there was 
a virtuous circle through which greater pacification facilitated trade and 
economic growth, and which in turn underwrote the economic and military 
power of the central authority. In these new pacified social and economic 
domains, and particularly within the social dynamics of court society, these 
developments systematically rewarded more restrained patterns of behav- 
iour. Over a long period of time, external restraints, associated with the 
outward authority relations of state formation, were increasingly internal- 
ized as self-constraints resulting in a characteristic shift in the personality 
structure. Hence the deep-seated and iterative relationship between processes 
of psychogenesis and sociogenesis. 

At this point we should perhaps consider the question as to whether The 
Civilising Process is to be understood as a universal theory, applicable to all 
human societies. Elias has often been accused of resurrecting a version of 
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Victorian progress theory. On this point it should suffice to say that although 
there are obvious problematic normative associations with the term civiliz- 
ation, Elias is explicit in his insistence on a technical concept of ‘civilizing 
process’, which refers only to path-dependencies in the sequence or phases of 
social development — i.e. progression, or to use his later phrase, ‘sequential 
order’, but certainly not progress. Elias is interested in the use of the term by 
various groups and strata in the West — that is, its social function in constitut- 
ing the self-image of western nations. The Civilismg Process is most definitely 
a highly focused study of particular European societies over a specific time- 
frame —and in this sense it should not be seen as a general theory with universal 
validity. There is certainly no implication of a single, universal trajectory 
towards a teleological notion of civilization. Having said that, the underlying 
conceptual architecture does point the way to a more general understanding 
of social processes qua figurations. In this sense, civilizing processes are under- 
stood as having neither beginning nor end. It is the recognition of both the 
mechanisms for, and the implications of, the emergent dynamics of social 
processes that provides the fulcrum for Elias’s expansive synthesis. Essentially, 
this centres on the link between the nature, the scale and the intensity of the 
interdependencies between nominally free individuals, and the psychological 
formation of those same individuals. That is to say, there are processual 
connections between the scale, internal organization and interdependence of 
those groupings around which people have ‘we-images’ and ‘we-feelings’ 
(which might be variously families, clans, villages, tribes, empires, nation- 
states), the control and management of violence within and between such 
groupings, and individual processes of socialization and psychological forma- 
tion. A characteristic aspect of such psychogenetic processes is the achieve- 
ment of goals through the exercise of habituated foresight and ‘detour 
behaviour’ (a term Elias preferred to the commoner ‘deferred gratification’). 
This matrix is intrinsic to the nature of social processes, and has been at work 
in all human societies, at all stages of social development. It was also at work 
in relation to the social processes of our hominid forebears, and had signifi- 
cant implications for the direction of our own biological evolution. Even the 
most basic human innovations such as carefully knapping an axehead from 
flint, rather than using more instantly available shatter splinters, necessitate 
such detours. However, detour behaviour becomes possible only in the 
context of the achievement of more “detached” reality-congruent knowledge 
about aspects of the natural world (in this case the sculptural properties of 
different kinds of stone and flint). Goudsblom (1992) has shown with great 
clarity the way in which the domestication of fire by early hominids must 
likewise have involved a civilizing process, bringing together processes of 
social coordination and cooperation/hierarchy, psychological restraint (for 
example, not to use all the fuel at once) and detour behaviour (such as collect- 
ing and storing fuel for later use). 
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Figurations: The Distinctive Subject Matter of Sociology 

The achievement of The Civiising Process was the combination of dense, 
historical narrative in relation to multiple intertwining social planes, with the 
elaboration of a series of sophisticated but usable concepts that are always 
embedded in the substantive investigation. It is difficult, but not impossible, 
to draw out this conceptual architecture. In fact, nearly all of the major pieces 
of work that Elias subsequently produced can be seen as an elaboration of 
both substantive themes and concepts first developed in The Civilising 
Process, although there were of course numerous concepts that he developed 
both before and after, and his work is by no means of one piece (van Krieken, 
1998). Thus Elias's habilitation completed in 1933 was later to be published 
as The Court Society ([1969] Elias, 1983) and The Germans ([1989] Elias, 
1996), can be seen as prequel and elaboration respectively of his comparative 
investigation of the dynamics of state formation and psychogenesis during 
the early modern period in Germany, England and France. Likewise, his 
contribution to the sociology of sport in Quest for Excitement (Elias and 
Dunning, 1986), applies the matrix of western civilizing processes to the links 
between the ‘parliamentarization’ of English politics and the codification of 
field sports. 

However, frustrated by repeated misinterpretation, Elias also went on to 
elaborate the conceptual architecture and the theoretical innovations of The 
Civilising Process in a series of books that have subsequently languished in 
comparative obscurity. What is Sociology? (1978) was the closest that Elias 
came to writing a programmatic textbook for ‘process sociology’. In this 
book, Elias introduces the concept of the ‘triad of basic controls’ as a means 
of determining and measuring the stage of development a society has reached. 
Specifically, Elias shows that the stage of development of a society can be 
determined: 


1. By the extent of its control chances over extra-human nexuses of events, 
that is, over what we sometimes refer to rather loosely as ‘natural events’. 

2. By the extent of its control chances over inter-human connections, that 
is, over what we usually refer to as ‘social nexuses”. 

3. By the extent to which each of its individual members has learned, from 
childhood onwards, to exercise self-control. 


Scientific and technological developments correspond to the first of these 
basic controls; the development of social organization to the second; and 
psychogenesis to the third. According to Elias, the three are interdependent, 
both in their development and in their functioning, at any given stage. 
However, he warns against ‘the mechanistic idea that the interdependence of 
the three types of control is to be understood in terms of the parallel increases 
in all three’ (Elias, 1978: 157). More particularly, the development of the three 
types does not occur at the same rate, and the development of one type can 
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contradict, impede or threaten developments regarding the others. For 
example, it is highly characteristic of modern societies that the extent of their 
control chances over extra-human natural nexuses is greater and grows more 
quickly than that over inter-human social nexuses (Elias, 1978: 156). This is 
evident in the fact that the developments in the ‘natural’ sciences have 
proceeded more quickly than development in the “social” sciences, with the 
result that our ability to predict, intervene and control the natural/physical 
world is greater at present than our ability to control social processes. À 
corollary of this is the fact that the less amenable a sphere of events is to 
human control, the more emotional and fantasy-laden people's thinking 
about it tends to be. For Elias, such emotional and fantasy-laden thinking 
about the social world represents a significant obstacle to the development 
of a more reality-congruent stock of social scientific knowledge. 

Finally, in a section devoted to “Game Models”, Elias elucidates the 
concept of ‘emergence’ as it pertains to social processes. Using games to 
represent simplest hypothetical social processes, he sought to demonstrate 
the way in which social processes generate emergent dynamics which 
crucially: 


e Cannot be reduced to or derived from a simple aggregation of many 
component individual actions or decisions, and 
e Constrain and mould both the habitus and behaviour of individuals 


Elias uses the game models to elaborate a rationale for the autonomy of social 
processes as a field of investigation, and figurational dynamics as the proper 
object of study for sociology as a discipline. The link between the emergent 
dynamics of social processes and the habitus and behaviour of individuals is 
effectively the most abstract statement of Elias's central insight: that there is 
a link between sociogenesis and psychogenesis. By increasing the number of 
players and their arrangement in groups (teams), Elias goes on to explore the 
shifting power ratios and the capacity for individuals, in various circum- 
stances, to dictate the course of the game. The models allow Elias to demon- 
strate how, as the number of players grows, the pattern of interdependency 
between individuals increases and the power ratio between players tends to 
decline. This is the simplest theoretical expression of Elias’s notion of func- 
tional democratization — that other things being equal, greater complexity in 
social and economic life leads to a lessening (if not elimination) of power 
ratios. And as the power of individuals to dictate the course of the game 
declines, there is a corresponding tendency for the emergent dynamics of the 
game increasingly to dictate and structure the ‘moves’ of individual players. 

This understanding of emergent figurational dynamics as providing the 
appropriate object-domain for a scientific sociology should also be under- 
stood in relation to the epistemological juxtaposition of physical, chemical, 
biological, social phenomena as successively emergent ‘planes of integration’. 
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Herein lies the possibility for a figurational sociology as one ‘integrative 
level’ within an encompassing human science — a possibility intimated in 
Elias’s conception of ‘the great evolution’ (Elias, 1987). 


Sociology, Biology and “The Great Evolution’: Towards a 
Sociological Theory of Knowledge 
Developing concepts and theoretical precepts that are intrinsic to the logic 
of his substantive historical investigations but rarely explicated, in later life 
Elias was repeatedly drawn back to consideration of the scientific nature of 
sociology and its relationship with neighbouring disciplines among the 
human sciences. In Involvement and Detachment (1987), The Symbol 
Theory (1989) and Time; An Essay (1992), Elias sought to combine a 
Comtean theory of knowledge with a sociology of knowledge processes. 

Following a schema originally outlined by Auguste Comte (1907), Elias 
argues that different scientific disciplines can be arranged along a continuum 
according to the nature of the data they seek to understand (Elias, 1987: 
121-33). These fields of investigation exhibit different degrees of differenti- 
ation, interdependency and functional integration. At one end of this 
spectrum lie the physical sciences, whose basic units of observation — 
subatomic particles, atoms, molecules, etc. — form composite units that 
exhibit low levels of complexity, little functional differentiation and low 
levels of integration. In consequence, component part units of any such 
composite structure are only minimally influenced by the emergent 
dynamics of the whole. Such Belda of investigation are well suited to the 
characteristic analytical and reductive procedures of the physical sciences: 
dissection, isolation, experimentation and reduction to component parts. 
However, moving across the spectrum, through organic chemistry, the 
natural sciences and eventually to anthropology and sociology, the fields of 
investigation become more complex. Composite structures form systems. 
Systems within systems entail multiple levels of integration. At each succes- 
sive level, part units exhibit greater functional differentiation and are 
involved in overlapping planes or modalities of integration. Moving in this 
direction, such atomistic reductive methods become less appropriate. An 
important reason for this is that in such fields of investigation, the qualities 
and characteristics of component part units are increasingly determined by 
the nature of their connections and relationships within such higher-level 
systems. In this context, Elias observes that in moving away from physics, 
there is a subtle but consistent devaluation in the cognitive status of scien- 
tific laws and a corresponding increase in the importance of non-law-like 
theoretical formulations, modelling temporal and spatial processes and struc- 
tures (Elias, 1987: 125). A prime example in the field of evolutionary biology 
would be Darwin's essentially “historical” theory of evolution. 

For Elias, this spectrum of disciplines and their corresponding fields of 
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investigation is also a hierarchy. The reason for this is that each more 
complex, more functionally differentiated field of investigation refers to 
composite units and systems that “contain” (but cannot be reduced to) all 
lower levels of integration. For instance, atoms and molecules are clearly 
components of all biological processes. However, biological systems involve 
structures whose part units one level lower are linked by a complex division 
of functions (e.g. the different organs in relation to the overall metabolism of 
the body). The behaviour and characteristics of such part units are irre- 
versibly adjusted to the functioning of a composite unit of a higher order. 
“Life” is a concept that simply refers to this irreversible order of integration. 
The shift from the physical to the biological sciences can be seen as a move 
upwards through 


. « a hierarchic order within which, over a number of stages, part units together 
form composite units of a higher order and so lead, through a growing number 
of planes of differentiation and integration, to more and more complex forma- 
tions. (Elias, 1987: 129) 


Within this schema, social processes consequent upon language and culture 
represent the highest order of integration. A single cell is estimated to have 
between 10 and 12 interlocking planes of integration. Culture, at the level of 
human beings, escalates this complexity to an almost unquantifiable degree. 
Units representing higher stages of integration possess stage-specific behav- 
ioural and functional properties that are derivable only in relation to their 
mode of integration — i.e. the manner in which they are organized function- 
ally and interdependently. It follows that the behaviour of human beings has 
stage-specific dimensions that emerge from the pattern of interdependent 
interaction and participation in social processes. But this pattern is a function 
of the social configuration and not of individual persons. This provides a 
convincing rationale for the autonomy of social processes as a field of investi- 
gation, while specifying fairly precisely the relationship to natural scientific 
disciplines. 

A final feature of Elias's conception of this “model of models” is that the 
continuum of scientific disciplines and fields of investigation also represents 
a temporal sequence in ‘the grand evolution’: 


The different sciences can then be understood as each contributing to solving 
the problems which different stages of an evolutionary process pose, their 
respective theoretical models as symbolizing different stages. (Elias, 1987: 146) 


Anticipating the current biological thinking in relation to complexity 
theory (Kaufman, 2000), Elias argues that there is an unambiguous direction 
to the great evolution towards increasing complexity. By creating matter, ‘the 
big bang’ set in train the physical processes that constitute the first 
dimension in the ongoing transformation and evolution of the universe. 
This process of physical expansion provides the field of investigation for 
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cosmology. Successive dimensions form a temporal sequence, with evolu- 
tionary-biological processes, and the plane of integration that we call ‘life’, 
emerging (on our planet) only 3.5 billion years ago. With human symbol 
emancipation, biological evolution eventually engenders the plane of integra- 
tion we understand as culture: the ‘anthroposphere’ within the biosphere. 
In summary, Elias presents a hierarchy of scientific disciplines that relates 
to a spectrum of fields of investigation arranged according to their degrees of 
complexity and levels of integration. This spectrum is also understood as a 
temporal sequence in the ‘great evolution’. However, this ‘model of models’ 
is combined with a historical sociology of the ‘knowledge process’. For Elias, 
the historical emergence of successive scientific disciplines is but the most 
recent movement in the spiralling iteration between very long-term processes 
of social development on the one hand, and the expanding stock of reality- 
congruent knowledge about the world. His principal point of departure in 
the analysis of this knowledge process is the interdependence of the 
safety/danger balance on the one hand, and the involvement/detachment 
balance on the other. The relationship between knowledge and social 
development hinges, Elias argues, on the complex feedback loops — both 
‘virtuous’ and ‘vicious’ — between these two balances. Early in human 
development, what Elias calls animistic, magico-mythical knowledge about 
the world was characterized by higher degrees of fantasy, consequent upon 
greater degrees of involvement. Putative connections between events and 
phenomena were, to a much greater degree, posited in relation to the direct 
meaning they had for the self. The paradigmatic questions would not concern 
‘how’ a phenomenon occurred, but ‘why it happened to me’. Elias shows 
how high levels of danger induce greater degrees of involvement, making 
more detached observation and induction of possible connections between 
events and phenomena more difficult — and hence create obstacles to the 
expansion of the social stock of reality-congruent knowledge about the 
world. As a result of this ‘double bind’, the early stages of the knowledge 
process are relatively slow and tortuous. An early example would include the 
time, foresight, affective restraint (deferral of gratification) and the relatively 
detached understanding of the qualities of the raw material required to collect 
the correct stone and create stone tools for use in a subsequent hunting 
expedition. However, to the extent that the knowledge process does move 
forward, each extension of detachment consistently enhances the capacity of 
human beings to control non-human nature. Over many millennia, in conse- 
quence of hundreds of small technological innovations, and in tandem with 
a steadily increasing stock of concepts and terms expressing more reality 
congruent understandings about the connections between processes and 
events in the natural world, the balance between danger and safety shifts 
steadily in favour of the latter (at least vis-à-vis non-human nature). Thus for 
Elias, there is a consistent and reciprocal relationship between (1) the level 
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of detachment represented by public standards of thinking about natural 
events, and (2) the level and manner of control of non-human nature repre- 
sented by public standards of manipulating them (Elias, 1987: 8). This gradual 
shift from a vicious loop or double-bind in the relationship between the 
involvement/detachment and safety/danger ratios, to a virtuous loop, 
proceeds according to “the principle of facilitation’. As the size of this rela- 
tively insulated sphere of safety increases (the anthroposphere within the 
biosphere), the achievement of more detached understandings becomes 
progressively easier to achieve. It is for this reason that the knowledge 
process is characterized by rapid if not quite exponential acceleration. 


Conclusion: Sociology, Biology and Human Science 


Elias's legacy to sociology is threefold: historical studies offering a model for 
substantive empirical sociology; a corpus of concepts providing the kernel of 
a unifying theoretical foundation for the discipline; and a sociological theory 
of knowledge establishing sociology as a linchpin in an encompassing human 
science. 

The Comtean theory of knowledge based on levels of integration was 
not unique to Elias, but was part of the intellectual zeitgeist of the mid-20th 
century. Parallels in the work of Needham and Koestler have already been 
noted, but the rediscovery of ‘emergence’ in contemporary complexity 
theory, and particularly the research programme of Stuart Kaufman, is even 
more pertinent. In the relationship between sociology and biology, the 
critical insight in relation to ‘integrative levels’ is that emergent dynamics 
operating at higher levels not only cannot be reduced to lower levels, but can 
often channel and mould processes at lower levels. The relationship between 
sociogenesis and psychogenesis explored in The Civilising Process is an 
example of this phenomenon: emergent figurational dynamics (social) 
moulding the neuropsychological growth and development of individuals 
(biological/ontogenic). Another example is provided by the evolution of 
social processes (the expanding anthroposphere) and their subsequent ‘canal- 
izing’ of the evolutionary trajectory of the biosphere (Quilley, 2004). 

The relationship between social and biological (neuropsychological, 
medico-physiological, ecological, evolutionary) processes is central to an 
expanding range of contemporary intellectual and policy problems — from 
global warming to aggression and the regulation of violence. For this reason 
there is a pressing need for a more coherent, interdisciplinary human science. 
The ongoing ‘holistic turn’ in the biological sciences turns on a conception 
of emergent dynamics and processes operating in relation to different levels 
of organization. It is significant that the founding member of the Theoreti- 
cal Biology Club in Cambridge, Joseph Needham, was one of the first to 
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advance such a non-reductionist epistemology in biology. Elias was certainly 
aware of the work of both Needham and his friend Julian Huxley, not least 
through their work for UNESCO. His own intellectual trajectory from 
medical studies through to the investigation of long-term processes of social 
development was remarkably similar to Needham's move from embryology 
to the study of Chinese society. However, the parallels in their conception of 
the relationship between social and biological processes almost certainly 
relates to an interdisciplinary cosmology and worldview that were common 
currency among intellectuals during Elias's formative decades. This commit- 
ment to a truly interdisciplinary, human science is manifest in Huxley's 
conception of ‘psychosocial evolution’ and his enthusiasm for the work of 
Teilhard de Chardin and the exploration of the links between the biosphere 
and the ‘noosphere’ (see Sampson and Pitt, 1999). From the late 1960s, with 
the hardening of the reductionist form of Darwinism across a number of 
biological disciplines, and the premature specialization and fragmentation of 
the social sciences, this broader sense of the intellectual location and mission 
of sociology as a central plank in an encompassing human science became 
submerged and disappeared from view. The renewed holistic emphasis 
process in developmental biology, ecology and the earth sciences now repre- 
sents a new invitation for a dialogue and sustained reflection on the relation- 
ship between social and biological processes. Eliasian sociology seems best 
placed to provide a ‘central theory’ not only for the social sciences, but for 
the human sciences more generally. 


Notes 


1 Ironic, because Huxley and Dobzhansky proved to be among the least reduction- 
ist and most organism and population-centred of Darwinians, often sympathetic 
to heretical ideas in relation to evolution and progress and group selection. 

2 This is the edition cited by Elias in What is Sociology? (Elias, 1978: 176, note 2). 
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tephen Quilley and Steven Loyal must be congratulated for writing an 

ambitious and thought-provoking article. In opposition to the “spirit” of 
our times, they had the courage to put their cards face up on the table and 
to formulate strong and well-argued positions. Still, while sympathetic to 
several aspects of their argument, I have to dissent from their project. 

The article makes two strong claims. First, that sociology should be a 
science. Second, that the work of Norbert Elias provides the best, even — 
evidently — the only feasible contemporary effort for a genuinely scientific 
sociology. I consider both these claims exaggerated, but the arguments 
deserve careful scrutiny. 


Is Sociology a Science? 


The answer depends largely on what is meant by “science”. The authors imply 
that a genuinely “scientific? approach to “the investigation of social processes” 
is about ‘to build up, over time, a social-stock of reality-congruent ideas 
about the operation of social processes” (Quilley and Loyal, this issue, 
p. 811). This is simple and straightforward, certainly much more interesting 
than endless commentary or the permanent reinvention of the wheel. But by 
applying it to concrete cases, one can immediately identify the problem with 
‘scientific’ sociology. 

Let's select the example of the former Soviet Union. It was certainly diffi- 
cult to gain reliable information about the workings of that system. But some 
type of knowledge was available, built up over decades. There were two basic 
problems with this knowledge. First, with the collapse of the system it lost 
overnight any relevance and reality congruence — even retrospectively. 
Second, experts proved unable not only to predict but even conceive of such 
a sudden collapse. 
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The example is by no means trivial. The Soviet Union, and the Cold War, 
dominated world history for much of the past century. And the evident 
failure of the social sciences to come to terms with the rise and fall of this 
regime explains to a considerable extent the contemporary, thorough 
disillusionment with the very possibility of a social (or human) ‘science’. 

The article deserves credit for attempting to shake us out of this 
depression or apathy. Sociologists must return to the business of serious 
scholarship. But should this be a reaffirmation of “science”? 1 don't think so. 

Such a position, arguably, is pre-empted by the “science? or “culture 
wars”, asserting the need for the social sciences to be “scientific”, even if that 
agenda is usually interpreted in a much narrower sense. The problem within 
sociology is therefore not simply an excessive turn towards “reflexivity”, but 
the coexistence of ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ extremes. In this debate one cannot take 
sides; it must simply be ignored. 

The aforementioned example, however, does indicate two ways out, 
towards a proper posing of the problem. Both have a lot to do with the work 
of Elias. First, in human or social life we need to pose a question with respect 
to reality that in the sciences does not even emerge: which reality is really 
real? Staying with our case, the more observers and participants believed in 
the genuine reality of the Soviet regime, the less they were able to conceive 
of its sudden collapse. But where is the standard from which we can recog- 
nize — and occasionally also escape — the reality of the real? This question is 
part of a broad set of problems that has preoccupied Elias, and for which he 
invented the conceptual framework of ‘involvement’ and ‘detachment’. As 
he repeatedly stated, the starting point of any sociological investigation 
cannot be placed outside the world, but should be participation in social life. 
It is only by actively detaching ourselves from this involvement that we gain 
serious knowledge and understanding; though still, such distancing can never 
be complete, as our humanity remains tied to our experience of involvement 
and participation. This is a dilemma that is simply not posed in the hard 
sciences where the sole issue is to maximize the distance between observer 
and observed. It does appear in the life sciences — but exactly insofar as 
moving to questions of value, outside evolution. Quilley and Loyal do refer 
to Involvement and Detachment, and are not proposing a crude version of 
scientism. Still, they start from a perceived unity of science, and not the inevi- 
table difference between external explanation and involved understanding. 
Such a perspective severs Elias from his roots and brings him close to those 
he was most opposed to. 

The other Eliasian problem posed by the events of 1989 is exactly the 
question of events. Here again the logic of science and of the study of social 
reality are radically opposed. The mentality of science is to deny the very 
existence of ‘events’, understood as inexplicable displacements in reality. 
Whatever happens should be explained by law-like regularities. And while 
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certain relatively recent developments in science do seem to question aspects 
of this “scientific worldview”, too much modelled on Newtonian mechanics, 
they remain puzzling exceptions. A glass of water does not explode on its 
own; and swans do not develop psychosomatic problems. Societies and 
human beings do. The entire set-up in the world of humans is of another 
order. Events here are not the exceptions, but the very moments in which 
rules, structures and institutions are changed, even established and defined. 
As Elias again makes it clear, it is the exact succession of events that sociol- 
ogists must try to map and understand, instead of reducing events into 
manifestations of general laws. 

It is also here that the fundamental problem with any attempt to conceive 
of human history in evolutionary terms lies. Evolutionism imposes an 
external, all-embracing model on the sequence of events that is supposedly 
independent of the activities of those human beings who participate in these 
events; who existentially experience them and try to solve, on the spot, such 
situations of crisis. But once superimposed on the course of history, such 
models produce forced readings; mere academic pastimes and not a genuinely 
‘scientific’ knowledge about human reality. 

While in general Elias emphasized the significance of formative events 
and periods of transition, there was indeed a layer in his thought close to 
evolutionary ideas; a layer influenced by Comte's theory of stages and even 
Marx’s evolutionism. It is exactly this most problematic aspect of his work 
that Quilley and Loyal try to promote. The problem is already present in 
What is Sociology?, where the message is seriously damaged by Elias's 
attempt to sweep the dust off Comte; and survived up to The Symbol Theory, 
where he is proposing an untenable evolutionary periodization of priest- 
dominated and secular knowledge (Elias, 1989: 526). 

Before leaving the theme of evolution, two final comments. First, there 
are periods of human history for which the logic of evolutionism is to some 
extent applicable, exactly because these periods were dominated by a 
sequence of events where the acquisition of new knowledge, and its social 
impact, played a crucial role. These were the “agricultural revolution” leading 
to the first cities and empires, and the “industrial revolution” of the past 
centuries. À comparative analysis of the two periods, and especially the two 
“global ages” they produced, is therefore most illuminative. However, the 
“agricultural revolution” eventually culminated in two developments that are 
difficult to place in an evolutionary framework: the rise of organized warfare 
and sacrificial religions; and then the emergence of prophetic religions. 
Evolution thus should not be conceived of as a positive model of human 
history: this is what happens to us, and which we should obey in order to 
have a scientific control over our fate, pretty much like Hegel arguing that 
freedom is a recognized necessity; but rather as a negative reference point: 
how such evolutionary traps, gaining momentum over our lives, like the 
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concentration of military, economic, technological and scientific power, 
might be resisted, tamed and overcome, for a more humane world. From this 
perspective, evolutionary models suddenly become indeed useful and 
meaningful. 

Finally, even the field of applying contemporary evolutionary theory, in 
particular the work of Maturana and Varela, to sociology is already occupied. 
Ironically, the pioneer here is Niklas Luhmann, who was one of the most 
bitter opponents of Elias, already back in the 1970s in Bielefeld; and who is 
most strongly opposed by the Eliasian school today. 


Is Elias the Solution? 


But does the work of Elias provide ‘the foundations for a “central theory”’ 
(see Abstract to Quilley and Loyal, this issue, pp. 868-70)? Here again, I see 
a number of problems. 

Art Frank recently suggested a thought experiment:! what if Parsons had 
gone into government service during the Second World War, and Elias had 
come to New York instead of London, so generations of sociologists would 
have been brought up on The Civilizing Process, and not the Structure of 
Social Action. Given the current assessment of Parsons, the idea could be 
widely appealing. Quilley and Loyal neatly summarize some of the most 
attractive aspects of Elias’s theory — processual thinking, the homines aperti 
in opposition to the Descartes-Kantian model of the homo clausus, the 
historical panorama of the ‘civilizing process’, or the emphasis on games and 
plays in the figurational approach. The relevance of this series of ideas goes 
much further than a simple attack on Parsons. Choosing an example, one may 
note the attractiveness of Elias’s perspective on games as being central to 
social life, in opposition to the game theory used by rational choice 
approaches. Is not, after all, the figuration of playing games a better model 
for social behaviour than the ‘prisoner’s dilemma’ favoured, so paradoxically, 
by rational choice theorists — as if they were influenced by Foucault, except 
to get it all wrong? 

Still, the fundamental question remains the feasibility of such a proposal. 
History is written by the winners; is not any attempt to rewrite history hope- 
lessly utopian? At this point, it is thus necessary to pose those questions the 
article failed to address, starting from questionable claims of scientificity: 
what was wrong with the history of sociology in the 20th century? Can the 
discipline now, in the 21st century, manage to overcome its history? And 
what is the best way to proceed? Especially, how to avoid the trap of a new 
sectarianism? 

Though a full discussion of these themes goes way beyond the narrow 
limits of this discussion piece, the challenge raised by the article requires a 
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few words. I see at least three major issues. The first concerns the manner in 
which sociological thought, just as political history, went tragically astray in 
the confusion after the First World War. Parsons is only part of the problem, 
as the other half concerns the rise to prominence of critical theory or western 
Marxism, through the Frankfurt School, Lukács and others. This derailment 
was facilitated by the sudden disappearance of all the classical figures of 
sociology around the end of the First World War, and the various problems 
their heirs experienced in the interwar years. It took a lot of time for politi- 
cal history to overcome this legacy, with 1989 being a particularly momen- 
tous occasion — a change mostly ignored by sociological thought. There, 
instead, highlighted by the works of Giddens and Habermas, a ‘neoclassical 
synthesis’ took place already in the previous decade or so, based on the 
common denominator of Parsonian functionalism and critical theory and the 
mistaken Hegelian idea that the synthesis of one-sided opposites miracu- 
lously produces a just balance. 

The work of Elias, just as a number of his contemporaries, could provide 
us with a fresh starting point, as he was never caught in the alternative of 
‘mainstream’ and ‘critical theory’, structural functionalism and Marxism. But 
there are some further problems here that the article fails to discuss in 
sufficient depth. One concerns the attitude to the classics. Elias was educated, 
through Alfred Weber and especially Karl Mannheim, in the Weber- 
Simmelian ‘school’, and clearly absorbed a lot from Durkheim and Tarde. 
However, unfortunately, he never clarified properly his own links to these 
seminal figures; even gave the impression that he considered them, just as 
Comte or Marx, as mere predecessors. This amounts to an untenable attempt 
at the ‘refounding’ of sociology, pursued by a strict group of Eliasian ‘initi- 
ates’, doing more harm than benefit to a wider recognition of the seminal 
importance of his ideas. Instead of accepting such claims at a face value, the 
question is to show how Elias is, in fact, a genuine, innovative and non- 
dogmatic heir to the best thinking of Durkheim (and Mauss), and of Weber 
and Simmel (and Mannheim). 

But Elias was not alone. Quilley and Loyal (this issue, p. 812) make just 
a passing reference to potential allies, the ‘best and most productive traditions’ 
in sociology, mentioning only Goffman and Bourdieu among contemporary 
thinkers. Significantly, the References list only contains pieces from Elias and 
the Eliasians, evolutionary theory and complexity sciences. This is not the 
place to venture a complementary list. I just want to indicate that a genuine 
redressing of the constitutive errors of sociology as a discipline, rooted in the 
political confusion generated by world wars and totalitarian systems, can 
only be done by joining all the most important, thought-inspiring theoreti- 
cal efforts of the past century — all the more so as most of these, not surpris- 
ingly, took place outside sociology proper: in anthropology, political science, 
philosophy, linguistics, art history, or comparative mythology. 
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Sociology in our days is indeed at a crossroads. It is threatened by frag- 
mentation, and is still dominated by obsolete theoretical and methodologi- 
cal paradigms. The work of Elias offers one of the most thought-provoking 
reference points to overcome the legacy of the ‘short’ 20th century. But it is 
not the foundation of a central theory. Neither should there be such a theory. 
Theoretical reflection on social processes is a process itself. The task can only 
be to continuously bring together the most innovative and thought-provok- 
ing approaches from the widest possible field of the human and social 
sciences; the serious game of scholarship as a permanent cross-fertilization 
of creative thinking. This might be our equivalent of science. 


Note 


1 Ata lecture he gave at University College Cork about the state of social theory 
on 28 October 2004. 
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Response to Quilley and Loya 





.. he is perfect to whom the entire world is as a foreign land. (Hugo of St 
Victor, in 12th-century Saxony, quoted in Said, 2000a: 185) 


ecently, Latour (2004: 228-9) lamented that it is becoming difficult to 

distinguish between social critique and conspiracy theories. Latour, 
influential in generating a critical anthropology of the practice of science, is 
now worried that the decentering of scientific credibility has gone too far. ‘I 
myself have spent some time in the past trying to show “the lack of scientific 
certainty” inherent in the construction of facts... . I intended to emancipate 
the public from prematurely naturalized objectified facts. Was I foolishly 
mistaken?’ (Latour, 2004: 227; emphasis in original). His astonishing reflec- 
tion is provoked by the troubling (and ironic) appropriation of postmodern 
precepts (such as the generation of knowledge being inherently political, or 
that the distinction between rhetoric and knowledge in the sciences can be 
tenuous) by American neoconservatives. On this matter he notes how on 
global warming, Republican strategists seek to challenge the scientific 
consensus on pollutants so that the public can be swayed to their position 
(Latour, 2004: 226). 

It is troubling to hear this confession: have we reached a point where the 
question of whether Al Qaeda was responsible for the collapse of the World 
Trade Center is equivalent to posing questions on (say) class exploitation? 
Quilley and Loyal (this issue, pp. 807-828) offer a way out of such a dilemma, 
with their engaging presentation of the sociology of Norbert Elias, and a 
persuasive case to ground the “human sciences” in it. One aspect of their 
argument is the necessity for detachment, and its potential in terms of 
scientific understanding. 1 would like here to briefly comment on their 
article; first, my difficulties with their use of the word “science” but not with 
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the larger implication of that word, a search for detachment; then to explore 
how such detachment could be cultivated and by whom. 


Can Sociology be a Science? 


Quilley and Loyal (this issue, p. 812) believe Elias offers “a coherent rationale 
for the autonomy of sociology as one discipline within a family of human 
sciences’,! for the detached gaze of science. Is such detachment possible? It 
is one thing to acknowledge the value of Elias in understanding the genera- 
tion of social knowledge, but quite another in using his concepts to situate 
sociology as not only a central discipline but also somehow capable of 
becoming detached. 

The search for professional knowledge is entangled with the generation 
of professional subjectivities and power balances. The knowledge needed to 
manage complex organizations is also a justification for the profession of the 
manager, as in business education (Alvesson and Willmott, 1996; Mintzberg, 
2004). My own research (Srinivas, 1994, 2002) on India shows state-craft, 
disciplinary in-fighting, hegemonic pretensions, Cold War politics played a 
part in establishing business schools. Generation of knowledge is shaped by 
such figurational contexts. 

How can we ensure detachment and autonomy of such knowledge- 
practices from structures of power, from agendas and webs of self-interest? 
Quilley and Loyal (2004: 13) have noted the greater advances in the physical 
over the social sciences, ‘with the result that our ability to predict, inter- 
vene and control the natural/physical world is greater at present than our 
ability to control social processes’. But it is worth asking if we should 
control social processes at all: such efforts recall a history of attempting 
‘extreme detachment’, for instance centralized social planning of forestry 
and urban spaces, that sought to re-engineer society towards utopian 
dimensions (Scott, 1998). 

While Elias’s ‘model of models’ (described well by Quilley and Loyal, 
this issue, p. 824; see also Mennell, 1989: 159-99) situates different knowl- 
edge-disciplines in terms of the subject of study, it also acknowledges severe 
difficulty in cultivating detachment in studying social systems. Indeed 
Mennell (1989: 166) notes that ‘there are no zero-points’: absolute involve- 
ment and absolute detachment are impossible states, we can only balance and 
blend them. To Elias (1987), studies of systemic objects required understand- 
ing contextual shifts and the vocabulary used. His advocacy of process 
theories was in order to better capture (or with more reality-congruence) 
such systems of systems, while acknowledging the tremendous difficulties in 
doing so. 

One can conceivably reach some understanding of a system by itself 
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but that may not enable sufficient understanding of the systems within 
which it is embedded and those embedded within it. This is why it is helpful 
to acknowledge the very real difficulties and limits in generating detached 
concepts to understand human society. As theorists like Michel Foucault 
and Edward Said have argued, our generation of knowledge is always 
embedded within social systems that partly shape the exercise of power and 
generation of identity. Indeed, in 1987, the import of Said’s (1978) influen- 
tial work was debated furiously at the American Anthropological Associ- 
ation meetings, in terms of whether anthropological concepts were shaped 
by the colonial history that they were part of (Dirks, 2004); a controversy 
in part about the extent anthropologists could be detached from their 
subject of study. 

In presenting Elias’s work, Quilley and Loyal have chosen not to explore 
such limitations. Although they acknowledge at one point their focus is really 
on relative detachment in the social sciences (p. 815), their article ends on a 
rather hopeful note, stating that ‘achievement of more detached understand- 
ings becomes progressively easier to achieve’ (p. 825) due to the growing 
control of natural events. Such a comment strikes me as overoptimistic. Do 
we really have such levels of safety for detachment from social forms? 
Perhaps I am colored here by year-end events like the devastating earthquake 
in Iran, the tsunami across the Indian Ocean, as well as the rapid destabiliz- 
ation due to the illegitimate occupation of Iraq. 


How to Cultivate Sociological Detachment? And by Whom? 


However, it is chastening to consider whether there is a suitable alternative 
to detachment in the human sciences. Must we grapple constantly with ques- 
tions of human improvement that seem intractable because of the manner in 
which such questions are posed? It is troubling to consider that social 
scientists may be losing their capacity as professional theorists to compre- 
hend the vast spread and trajectory of global societies, avoiding larger social 
questions.” 

The key question in terms of a human science is posed by Quilley and 
Loyal as Elias’s insistence on ‘the need for the social sciences to engender a 
relatively greater degree of detachment’ (p. 815; emphasis in original). How 
then to cultivate the detachment necessary for reality-congruent theories of 
the longer-term developments of society? Szakolczai (2000) has shown in his 
biographical study of social theorists that the capacity for detachment 
requires, paradoxically, a willingness to be reflexive. But not reflexive in a 
sense of lapsing into subjectivity as much as in terms of recognizing how 
social contexts shape our conceptual vocabulary. Kilminster (2004: 31) 
makes the distinction between psychic distance (in knowing oneself) and 
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sociological detachment (in facing oneself). It is the latter sense of sociologi- 
cal detachment that is key here. 

How to cultivate such sociological detachment? And, who should bear 
its weight? In terms of the first question, sociological detachment is difficult 
due to a double-bind: as control of natural events and technological develop- 
ments grows, societies become more complex with longer and denser chains 
of interdependence. The consequence is a growing incomprehension of social 
forces (Mennell, 1989: 169-70). However, one ‘antidote’ to this double-bind 
are disruptive events that dramatically enhance the ability to see society 
clearly. Examples include war, exile and political or social repression. Szakol- 
czai (2000: 6, 218) describes such events as liminal, stretching a term of the 
anthropologist Victor Turner to describe the middle stage in rites of passage. 
The remarkable array of thinkers he profiles were ‘engaged in detailed 
empirical and long-term historical studies in their self-reflexive quest for 
understanding modernity’ (Szakolczai, 2000: 3), while centrally concerned 
with ‘the history of forms of subjectivity, individuality and personality’ 
(Szakolczai, 2000: 216). Such a reflexive quest was marked by both formal as 
well as ‘emotional and experiential break-points’, stages of career develop- 
ment (dates of appointment, promotion and publication) as well as their often 
hidden complements (severe illness, intense romance, war) ‘whose relevance 
may be less apparent but nevertheless could be just as central’ (Szakolczai, 
2000: 6). 

Given the personal quality of liminal events, capacities for sociological 
detachment may be unequally distributed, not always to accredited sociolo- 
gists, but also to independent thinkers, writers, interlopers from other disci- 
plines. Capacities for detachment may also be unequally distributed in terms 
of the object studied; it may be harder to evoke detachment for certain topics 
and sites of study, over others. Historical studies offer an opportunity for 
detached observation in part because of their distance from current events. 
After all it was only in the last stage of his astonishing intellectual life, that 
Norbert Elias (1996) could complete his study of Germany. 

Therefore one direction for a ‘human science’ would be, ironically, to 
urge its adherents toward reflexivity, willing to expose their motivation and 
native concepts in their effort to understand their social world. As Mills 
(1959) had it, the sociological imagination requires a sense of history and 
biography. That exemplar of liminal theorizing, Edward Said, was concerned 
with how reflexivity could unearth the forms of representation that sediment 
our understanding of power. In a famous essay, Said (2000a) exhorts an 
understanding of the qualities of exile for such reflexivity (see also Kilmin- 
ster, 2004: 28; Smith, 2001: 52-66; Szakolczai, 2000: 221), for what we might 
term sociological detachment. Elsewhere, Said (2000b) emphasized the need 
for critical self-reflection in intellectuals, with concomitant transparency 
towards representational politics (Dirks, 2004: 40). 
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To Said (1994), the intellectual’s role was situated within a tension 
between the professional and the amateur, a distinction that recalls Gramsci, 
to whom intellectuals were class-bound. Rather than comprising a single 
group, they ‘are divided into subsets that emerge from and serve other social 
groups” (Kurzman and Owens, 2002: 67). The question then is what it means 
for an intellectual to be organic (Kurzman and Owens, 2002: 75): what 
groups should he or she serve? Said’s polemic reminds us that the institution 
of professional academia, with its demands of promotion and tenure 
committees, exam marking, conferences and journal submissions may be ill- 
suited as a site for cultivating detachment because it tends to obscure the 
social groups and interests served. In contrast, the amateur has a potential for 
detachment because of his or her identification with multiple social groups 
and his or her commitment to the public sphere. Amateurism is ‘the desire 
to be moved not by profit or reward but by love for and unquenchable 
interest in the larger picture, in making connections across lines and barriers, 
in refusing to be tied down to a specialty, in caring for ideas and values despite 
the restrictions of a profession’ (Said, 1994: 76-82). The amateur scrupu- 
lously maintains a distance from the social context of professionalism, 
eschewing cults of specialization or expertise, wary of funding sources and 
their agendas, constantly aware of the necessity of speaking to a wider 
audience (Said, 1994: 82). 

Therefore, while on one hand Said acknowledges that the ideal of pure 
knowledge, of detached representation of an Object, is frankly an impossible 
one, he does simultaneously recognize the necessity for seeking responsible 
representation. Such ‘acknowledgement robs individuals neither of their 
responsibility nor their significance’ (Dirks, 2004: 47). Clearly, one impli- 
cation of Elias’s argument is that our ability to detach is shaped by social 
interdependencies, by the relationships within which we study the world 
(Mennell, 1989: 163). In that sense, it is partly up to us to situate our 
amateurism, to resist excessive professional forces, when we can. 

What would be the picture of such an undertaking of detached 
amateurism? To Quilley and Loyal (p. 815) ‘sociology should be seen in 
terms of the continuing attempts by people to orient themselves within the 
social figurations that they form together’. One could make a distinction here 
between a historically enduring search for reasonableness, and its gradual 
eclipse by the search for rationality (Toulmin, 2001: 2-7). As ‘issues of formal 
consistency and deductive proof’ ‘came to have a special prestige and 
achieved a kind of certainty that other kinds of opinions could never claim’ 
(Toulmin, 2001: 15; emphasis in original), ‘reason lost its balance’ (Toulmin, 
2001: 14). In this specific sense, the project of rationality, based in procedures 
of formal proofs, is transcendental; but the search for reasonableness is 
socially situated, relying on substantive arguments that ‘are historically 
situated’, relying on experience: ‘the best they can claim to do is to put a 
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conclusion “beyond a reasonable doubt” and establish the “strongest 
possible presumption” on its behalf” (Toulmin, 2001: 19). The end of sociol- 
ogy has always been in terms of increasing reasonableness, by understand- 
ing interconnected sets of conventions, including the significant rise of 
scientific procedures and technology. 

It is the increase of reasonableness in maneuvering through the enduring 
aspects of social life that could be the most valuable goal of a “human science”, 
while remaining wary and modest in presuming our capacity for detachment 
in generating knowledge about the social world around us. Therefore I agree 
with Quilley and Loyal, that sociology should speak toward the larger trends 
around us, in a vocabulary of detachment. However, the effort will require 
a willingness to expose the theorists’ preconceptions and contexts in the 
effort to develop more reality-congruent concepts. The epigraph reminds us 
that the bitter-sweet gift of liminal experiences is distance. At a time of acute 
stridency in global politics, it may be left to those blessed by such gifts to 
increase social reasonableness. 


Notes 


1 Strangely, the phrase ‘relative autonomy’ is used in a very similar sentence in the 
introduction to their recent edited volume (see Quilley and Loyal, 2004: 2). 

2 A recent exception is Collins’s (1998) historical account of world philosophy. An 
ambitious work, it has, on the surface, similarities to the scope of Elias’s concepts. 
Both are concerned with the social relationships that constitute knowledge. 
Indeed Collins’s chapters study the social circles of philosophers, with diagrams 
of their relational networks! Both are concerned with power structures, though 
Collins more with conflicts for resources between actors. But Collins’s formu- 
lation is based on the unit of a ‘knowledge-group’ that maintains solidarity 
through ‘interaction rituals’. It evokes the nominalist position critiqued by 
Kilminster (1998), where the subject is typified through process-reductive 
language, separate from social context. In this case, emotions comprise the black 
box of the subject, linking up to other actors through interaction rituals (which 
generate solidarity) that create knowledge-groups. Such abstractions detract at 
times from a discussion of historical subjectivity and knowledge-generation 
(Goodman, 2001: 95). 
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Science, Cumulative Knowledge, 
Secondary Involvement and 
Synthesis: A Reply to Our Critics 


Introduction 


irst of all, we should like most sincerely to thank Arpad Szakolczai and 

Nidhi Srinivas for their thoughtful commentaries, and Dennis Smith 
for facilitating this debate. This format provides a welcome opportunity 
both to present seemingly transparent ideas, and to clarify inevitable 
confusions and crossed wires, and to press forward in areas of genuine 
contention. In our reply we try to do both of the latter. Considerations of 
space demand brevity, and we apologize in advance if this engenders a 
brusqueness of tone. 

The main point that we wish to get across is that by ‘centrality’ we do 
not envisage an exclusive point of departure. We argue that in some ways 
Elias’s value lies, somewhat paradoxically, in his profound unoriginality. It 
has always been rather unhelpful to characterize process sociology as an 
exclusive cult. However, the figurational dynamics of sociological theory 
have often emphasized difference and polarity rather than continuity and 
shared intellectual trajectory. We should like to take this opportunity to 
redress the balance and present an argument for a renewed sociological canon 
- a ‘we-grouping’ that is both broad and encompassing, but at the same time 
clearly defined by a common orientation towards the project of sociology. 
Elias is there but he is not alone. We are most certainly seeking to get away 
from ‘the old great man theory’ (Elias, 1971b: 7). First, however, we do need 
to respond to some of the more egregious misinterpretations and misrepre- 
sentations of our argument. 
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First, with regard to his opening comments about the inadequacy of the 
sociological response to the rise and collapse of the Soviet Union, it is diff- 
cult to understand the point that Szakolczai is making. If sociological insights 
into the dynamics of Soviet society were rendered anachronistic simply by 
virtue of the fact that the system no longer exists, then presumably we should 
also forgo any attempt to analyse the dynamics of the ancient civilizations of 
Sumeria and Egypt, and indeed, we should preclude the entire historical 
process up until 1989, or perhaps yesterday. Elias repeatedly makes the point 
that the social sciences are at an early phase of development as compared with 
the natural sciences, so even on this basis we should not expect high levels of 
predictive success. But more than this, Szakolczai's comments completely 
underplay the distinctive character of sociological knowledge — which is 
central to Elias’s own sociology and theory of science, which we discuss later. 
And finally, it is surely true that the knowledge process centring on the post- 
war evaluation of the Soviet Union was highly prone to over-involvement 
incorporating elements of ‘fantasy thinking’. Elias refers to this very example 
in both Involvement and Detachment (1987: 90-115) and What is Sociology? 
(1978: 28-30). More generally, it is also true to say that there is an emerging 
social stock of knowledge deriving from a series of disciplines — including 
historical sociology, biological and social anthropology (Ofek, 2000), and 
evolutionary psychology, which is based upon a much more nuanced under- 
standing of the variety and pervasiveness of markets, reciprocal processes of 
exchange and ‘instituted economic processes’ (Polanyi, 1957), which would 
at least temper any enthusiasm for non-market egalitarian utopia that sought 
a grounding in science. 

Second, Szakolczai tars both us and Elias with the charge of “evolution- 
ism’. Since the Boasian reaction to the colonial connotations of Victorian 
progress theories, evolutionism has always been a ‘charge’ in sociology and 
the more self-consciously ‘cultural’ areas of anthropology. Szakolczai is not 
the first to elide cultural and biological evolution. It was for this reason that 
Elias more or less consistently distinguished between biological evolution 
and long-term processes of social development. A key difference relates to 
the irreversibility of biological evolution: processes of social development in 
general, and civilizing processes in particular, are most certainly reversible. 
Szakolczai is simply wrong to equate our own position — or Elias’s — with an 
all-embracing evolutionism. First of all, a sequence of developmental phases 
does not imply a necessary progression through predetermined stages 
(Goudsblom, 1989). To argue that hunter-gathering must precede agrarian- 
ization, and that industrialization is dependent on prior agrarianization is 
simply common sense. It does not suggest that a modern industrial society 
is the inevitable end result of an all-embracing teleological law of history. But 
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in contrast to Szakolczai, Elias did argue and we concur that a process such 
as agrarianization was the unintended outcome of human actions. It was an 
emergent phenomenon engendered by figurational dynamics largely invis- 
ible to the participating humans. As an “event” (a rather process-reductive 
term), agrarianization is a higher order concept than a particular food crisis 
experienced by any specific group of humans. As such it was not “experi- 
enced” by any individuals, any more than the sociogenesis of the French 
nation-state was experienced as such by any particular French men or 
women. In short ‘evolutionism’ is conceived neither by Elias nor by 
ourselves as a ‘positive model of human history’. But social development is 
conceived as being characterized by a sequential but not inevitable ‘phaseol- 
ogy’. This is a modest claim far removed from the grandiose Victorian 
progress theories. However, let us allow Elias to speak for himself: 
The sequences denoted by terms such as ‘biological evolution’, ‘social develop- 
ment’ and history form three distinct but inseparable layers in a process encom- 
assing the whole of mankind, the speed of change being different at each 
evel... We have, therefore, an image of mankind as a river with three currents 
running at different speeds, seen in isolation the phenomena in each of these 
three streams are unique and unrepeatable. But in the context of the differing 
rates of change, phenomena in a slower current are apt, from the position of a 
faster current, to seem immutable, eternally recurrent. In biological chronol- 
ogy ten thousand years is a very short period. The changes that have taken place 
in the biological species Homo sapiens in the last ten thousand years are rela- 
tively slight. In social chronology ten thousand years is a very considerable 
riod ... In this period, in many societies, villages grew into towns, towns 
into city states, city states into territorial areas, into greater or lesser dynastic 
states and finally into industrial nation-states; and the rate of change in these 
series has accelerated considerably. But in individual chronology, in terms of 
the rate at which children grow into old men and women, oa term develop- 
ment still takes place very slowly ... In the discipline we ry a 
there is perhaps not sufficient consideration of whether and how far a El 
ogy based on the length and rate of change of individual life is a suitable 


framework of reference for the investigation of long-term social developments. 


The individual takes himself for granted as the measure of all things. (Elias, 
1983: 13-14) 


To reiterate, for the most part, Elias does not seek to make a contribution 
to “evolutionary theory” as such. Although trained in the sciences, as a soci- 
ologist he was concerned with long-term processes of development through 
history. The one possible exception to this was The Symbol Theory (1989) 
where Elias's processual understanding of the relationship between symbol- 
ically mediated social processes and the (biological) evolution of a capacity 
for language hinges precisely on the interaction between processes unfolding 
at the biological and social planes of integration. 

Third, Szakolczai, and even more so Srinivas, both misunderstand and 
misrepresent what Elias means by “science”. As we have already made clear, 
the central point of Elias's theory of knowledge (Elias, 1971a, 1971b, 1974, 
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1987) was that we should understand the ‘sciences’ in the plural, specifically 
in relation to a spectrum of disciplinary subject matters that correspond, 
broadly, to the greater degrees of complexity and the convolution of succes- 
sively higher levels of integration. This provides a marked contrast to the 
traditional philosophical elaboration of “the scientific method” (singular), that 
has been modelled largely on physics (see Elias, 1974: 23). In relation to this, 
Elias says: 

The higher its integration or, in other words, the greater the functional inter- 

FRA E of the parts, the less well fitting are law-like ideal type models, the 

more appropriate are other types of abstractions such as peel ene or 


structure models, either synchronic or diachronic, as symbolic representations 
of connections and their regularities. (Elias, 1974: 29) 


It is in this sense only that Elias is a Comtean, seeking to ‘explain the 
differences and relationships between the main groups of sciences in terms 
of their growing complexity of their fields of research’ (Elias, 1974: 32). As 
we stated previously, the fields of biology and even more sociology are 
characterized by temporal and spatial processes that lend their scientific 
disciplines a unique and irreducible character of their own. In this processual 
continuum Elias most definitely asserts the unity of science and rejects the 
hermeneutic bifurcation of natural (explanatory) sciences and social (inter- 
pretive) sciences. The vocabulary of ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ finds no place in Elias’s 
thinking. Instead, he links the epistemological recognition of a spectrum of 
subject matters exhibiting progressively more complex whole-part relation- 
ships, and a sociology of knowledge in which the sequential emergence of 
modern sciences starts with astronomy and physics at one end of this 
spectrum and moves up to deal with phenomena at progressively higher 
levels of integration (life”—biology; ‘symbolic culture’-sociology). The crux 
of the matter is this. These subject matters and their corresponding disci- 
plines are different, and require different methods. But the difference is 
progressive and cumulative. 

Szakolczai goes even further arguing that we (and Elias) do not consider 
the role of consciousness, ideas and beliefs. This is an odd assertion. The 
distinctiveness of the social plane of integration is coterminous with the use 
of symbols and language-mediated consciousness. This is clear in Elias’s 
examination of I- and We-group processes of identification, which clearly 
owes much to the earlier work of William James, Charles Cooley and even 
G. H. Mead (see Elias, 1991). But in contrast to psychology, sociology 
examines the emergent dynamics of such processes rather than the motiva- 
tions of individual actors: sociology is not the same as psycho-biography. 

In their preoccupation with individual actors and consciousness, both 
Szakolczai and Srinivas implicitly take as a point of departure for their 
discussion of problems of knowledge, the isolated, individual and adult 
‘knowing subject’ (Homo clausus). This creates severe problems in their 
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understanding of the processual balance between the poles of involvement 
and detachment. After an initial recognition that the concept of detachment 
is relative, both Srinivas and Szakolczai quickly lapse into a form of process 
reduction, treating detachment as an absolute “state”. Srinivas, for instance, 
asks whether ‘detachment’ [per se] is possible? For Elias, all knowledge 
processes are characterized by a changing balance between aspects of both 
involvement and detachment. To talk about “ensuring [complete] detachment 
and autonomy of knowledge practices from structures of power” is an absurd 
example of process reduction in relation to both the natural and social 
sciences. As Elias says 


[Whilst some autonomy of knowledge is possible] I am also aware that this 
autonomy is never absolute... . It can have a greater or lesser degree. Exra- 
scientific social developments always play a part in the development of science 
... but the part they play can be greater and smaller, and it requires a theory 
with a sliding scale, with criteria a or ag or lesser autonomy, if one wants 
to be able to do justice to such a process ... [this will be more helpful] than 
crude dichotomies... . Science does not exist separately from non-science. 
(Elias, 1971a: 14; see also Elias, 1971b: 368-9) 


Srinivas compounds his confusion by drawing upon Szakolczai’s 
biographical study of social theorists and ‘their capacity for detachment’. In 
the sociology of knowledge, the involvement—detachment balance pertains 
not to liminal events explored by heroic individuals, cultivating a unique and 
personal capacity for scientific insight. Rather what is at issue are the 
emergent dynamics of the figurations associated with particular scientific 
fields, the emergence (or not) of institutional checks and balances, and the 
psychogenesis of scientific habituses favouring more or less ‘secondary’ 
involvement in the reality congruence and ‘objective’ value of knowledge. As 
Elias points out, there is a relationship between the size of the fund of knowl- 
edge available to scientists, their propensity to make ‘mistakes [relating to] 
personal idiosyncrasies and psychological accidents’ (Elias, 1971a: 11) and 
the likelihood that such institutional safeguards will develop. In fact, there 
must always be a relationship between knowledge and human interests. But 
again, as Elias (1982) and Bourdieu (1975, 2004) have both pointed out, 
processes of secondary involvement allow aspects of interpersonal competi- 


tion and even conflict, actually to facilitate the expansion of scientific 
knowledge. 


‘Centrality’, Unoriginality and a Renewed Sociological Canon 
What do we mean by a central theory? We do not mean that Elias was so 


original that he should provide a unique and exclusive point of departure. In 
fact, we would argue the opposite. Elias was in many ways profoundly 
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unoriginal. The Civilising Process (2000) clearly owes an enormous debt to 
Marx, Weber, Simmel and particularly Emile Durkheim, and Szakolczai is 
perhaps right to argue that Elias did not fully acknowledge these intellectual 
debts. Equally, Elias absorbed, to great effect, the tentative architecture of the 
mind advanced by Freud and the ‘looking glass’ conception of self associated 
with William James and Charles Horton Cooley. The true originality of Elias 
lies in his capacity for productive syntheses, with explanatory power. For 
instance vis-a-vis Freud, in framing the ontogeny of consciousness in indi- 
vidual person-organisms in the contexts of both history and long-term social 
development, the theory of civilizing processes reveals the historicity of 
‘second nature’ and processes of societal personality formation. In a similar 
vein, it is rather easier to demonstrate that Goffman’s wonderful studies of 
the presentation of interacting selves sits very comfortably in the long-term 
developmental schema already demarcated by Elias. Likewise, Bourdieu’s 
work on ‘distinction’, ‘habitus’ and ‘field’ are sophisticated elaborations or 
correlates of ideas central to the architecture of The Court Society and The 
Civilising Process. This overlap between Bourdieu, Goffman and Elias is 
unsurprising when one considers the common social fund of ideas upon 
which they drew; we have already mentioned Durkheim, Freud and the prag- 
matist tradition. One thing which really stands out is their common appreci- 
ation and familiarity with the work of Charles Darwin. Marx, Cooley and 
James in particular were able to draw inspiration from Darwin without any 
anxiety about the possible reduction of social and psychological processes to 
biological determinants. Elias is central to a prospective renewed canon in 
two ways. First, vis-à-vis his combined epistemology and sociology of 
knowledge, Elias best renders the insights of Comte and organicist tradition 
of biology centring on the theory of integrative levels associated with 
Needham (1937), into a contemporary, developmental but non-teleological 
idiom. This is crucial if sociology is to orchestrate an overarching synthesis 
in a human science that includes an array of biological disciplines (including 
physical anthropology and human ecology). And second, Elias’s oeuvre is 
among the broadest in the discipline and he presents by far the greatest 
number of theoretical and empirical overlaps with the work of other 20th- 
century sociologists. 

In our view, it is time to review the sociological contributions of the 20th 
century, with a view to identifying the beginnings of a cumulative science of 
social processes. The unifying features of this project would be six-fold: 


1. A commitment to the idea of sociology as a science, in the sense identi- 
fied earlier. 

2. An epistemological recognition of the relationship between the various 
biological and social planes of integration inevitably involved in all areas 
of human science. 
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3. The explicit recognition of both the differences and interactions between 
evolutionary, developmental and historical processes. 

4. A commitment to theoretically informed empirical studies, framed in 
such a way as to permit cross-fertilization, comparison, testing, reformu- 
lation, elimination and revision of competing hypotheses about connec- 
tions between events and processes in the social world. 

5. In the conduct of research — an orientation towards greater detachment 
and the progressive establishment of institutional checks and balances 
and the fostering of greater secondary involvement and less directly 
‘political’ and/or normative engagement. 


And (somewhat paradoxically), 


6. In relation to the longer-term explanatory significance of sociological 
knowledge — the commitment to more realistic social, economic and 
political-regulatory interventions drawing upon a more reality- 
congruent stock of social scientific knowledge. 


If this short manifesto seems exclusive, that is because it is. The idea of a 
renewed canon will always draw the ire of those detecting theological and 
politically monist overtones. However, rather than a theology, this is to be 
seen as a belated exercise in the defence of disciplinary boundaries. Though 
the precise boundaries of the canon are always open to debate, we can at least 
be clear about the intellectual trajectory. In particular, with Rojek and Turner 
(2000) we should like to reverse the culturally relativist and postmodern 
currents of ‘decorative sociology’. Happily, given our own stated premise 
that sociology should be a scientific discipline aimed, in the broadest sense, 
at improving the means of orientation of individuals and groups enmeshed 
in increasingly complex relations of interdependence, the semiological 
visionaries (Bourdieu, 2004: 28) are beginning to exclude themselves. Bruno 
Latour, for instance, recently rejected the very idea of ‘sociological expla- 
nation’ as a valid endeavour (Latour, 2004). As he said in a recent interview 
“When you “socially explain” things you are not interested in things 
anymore. ... 1 don’t like sociologists much . . . [French sociology] has been 
swamped by the worst possible Durkheimianism, which is Bourdieu’s 
“critical” sociology’ (Latour, 2004: 88-9). It is fair to say that we are happy 
to part company with Latour, to embrace Bourdieu and to reassert the 
possibility and necessity of a scientific sociology. 
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LALU Norbert Elias and the Art of 
ON 


Dialogue 


he dialogue between Stephen Quilley and Steven Loyal, on the one hand, 

and, on the other, Nidhi Srinivas and Arpad Szakolczai, is rooted in a 
shared perception: that the world of organized knowledge to which sociol- 
ogy belongs, as one discipline among many, is extremely complex, and soci- 
ology, like other disciplines, is internally divided. 

Summarizing their argument in their abstract, Quilley and Loyal 
describe the divisions within sociology in terms of ambivalence and fragmen- 
tation and call it a ‘crisis’. They argue that the work of Norbert Elias provides 
the foundations of what they call a ‘central theory’ integrating diverse theor- 
etical traditions within sociology, and a framework for synthesizing the full 
range of human sciences, both social and biological. 

In his response, Nidhi Srinivas focuses upon the difficulties of achieving 
a sufficient degree of detachment within the complex mix of political and 
emotional involvements in which professional knowledge-workers are 
embedded. He suggests that although the vision of a central theory proposed 
by Quilley and Loyal is persuasive, it takes too little account of two things: 
how difficult it is to establish and occupy social locations that sustain 
sufficient detachment for ‘science’ and how much the rhetoric of scientific 
certainty bas been undermined by social critique from both the political left 
and the political right. 

Srinivas looks around for social and biographical conditions that are 
favourable to the cultivation of higher degrees of detachment and finds help 
in the work of Szakolczai, who, drawing upon Victor Turner, discusses the 
importance of liminal life sequences that encourage those involved to become 
more reflexive and to see aspects of themselves and their world more clearly 
and in a creatively different way. 

Another source of help is Edward Said, who argues that the relatively 
detached and cultivated amateur may be able to transcend the professional’s 
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world of power games and special pleading. Srinivas concludes, drawing on 
Stephen Toulmin, that sociologists should aim to ensure that our determina- 
tion to be scientifically ‘rational’ does not eclipse the need to be humanly 
reasonable, which often entails accepting, with due humility, that action in 
the social world very often has to be based on strong presumptions and the 
test of ‘reasonable doubt’ rather than absolute scientific certainty. 

Arpad Szakolczai raises the question of how one achieves ‘reality- 
congruent ideas about the operation of social processes’ and asks how we 
approach the question of ‘which reality is really real?’ (Szakolczai, this issue, 
p. 830). He does not find this question on the Eliasian agenda as set out by 
Quilley and Loyal. Instead, he notices their discussion of evolutionary 
approaches. 

For his part, Szakolczai finds evolutionary models useful in a limited 
way in dealing with specific historical conjunctions where “evolutionary 
traps’ present us with challenges to be overcome, if possible, in the interests 
of a more humane world. 

Szakolczai finds in Elias both a sophisticated approach to social 
processes as “exact succession[s] of events’ and ‘a layer in his thought close 
to evolutionary ideas’, including ‘an untenable ... periodization of priest- 
dominated and secular knowledge’ (Szakolczai, this issue, p. 831). 

More generally, Szakolczai is interested in whether the work of Elias can 
help sociology move beyond what he sees as a sterile debate between ‘main- 
stream’ (e.g. structural functionalist) and ‘critical’ (e.g. Marxist) theory that 
has been going on for much of the 20th century. He.sees Elias as ‘a genuine, 
innovative and non-dogmatic heir to the best thinking of Durkheim (and 
Mauss), and of Weber and Simmel (and Mannheim)’. In his view, the best use 
of Elias’s thought is as a contribution to ‘a permanent cross-fertilization of 
creative thinking’ (pp. 833, 834) between different theoretical approaches 
within the human and social sciences. 

As part of their reply to these comments, Loyal and Quilley return to 
Elias’s own words to provide descriptions or definitions of evolution, social 
development, history and the sciences. They state that Srinivas and 
Szakolczai do not understand Elias’s project and fall into errors such as 
adopting the viewpoint of Homo clausus and lapsing into ‘process reduction’ 
(Quilley and Loyal, this issue, p. 847). They conclude by arguing that Elias's 
strength is his ‘capacity for productive syntheses, with explanatory power’ 
and set out a check list of criteria that should be met by the ‘cumulative 
science of social processes’ (p. 848) they believe can be constructed. 

The contributors to this dialogue are four considerable scholars, all very 
knowledgeable, not least about Elias. In my view, their articles exemplify two 
different aspects of Elias's own complex approach. Quilley and Loyal are 
expressing their particular version of Elias’s ambitious vision of increasingly 
integrated knowledge empowering increasingly rational humankind. By 
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contrast, Srinivas and Szakolczai are casting serious doubt upon Quilley and 
Loyal's approach in a way that recalls Elias’s own creative scepticism about 
all-encompassing visions that aspire to be dominant. They are aware, as Elias 
was, that a spirit of hope and aspiration might lead a vision's champions to 
misread the world about them, including their critics. 

Dialogues between the proponents of such visions and their critics have 
some specific characteristics. One is that criticisms are often dismissed as 
misunderstandings arising out of confusion on the part of the critic, 
misunderstandings that can, furthermore, be explained in terms of the very 
theory being attacked. Another is that critics are tempted to answer what 
they may see as unreasonable assertiveness with comprehensive dismissal. 
These elements slip into this dialogue but, fortunately, they are not entirely 
dominant. 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s, when I was a member of the Soci- 
ology Department at Leicester University, 1 would quite often be sitting in 
groups where Norbert Elias was discussing issues such as these in a very 
friendly and open way with colleagues, including many who were not 
committed disciples. 

My impression is that Elias himself would have been very interested in 
the distinction between rationality and reasonableness and would have 
discussed it at some length, perhaps exploring the characteristics of the 
“figurations” in which these overlapping ideas have arisen. He would also 
have been fascinated, I believe, by the part played by liminality in the shaping 
and reshaping of how people respond to and act within the world. After all, 
he had plenty of personal experience in that area. 

On matters relating to structural functionalism and critical theory, as 
raised by Szakolczai, he would almost certainly have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to “duel” with both these opponents. As 1 have commented in a chapter 
comparing Elias and Parsons, Elias was enthusiastic about intellectual 
duelling (Smith, 2001: 71-3). My recollection is that this form of equal 
contest where skill is tested in action was much more to his taste than ex 
cathedra announcements where superior knowledge and understanding are 
simply asserted. | 

But Norbert Elias has gone the way of all flesh. The question arises: how 
do concepts and theoretical propositions in sociology or any other discipline 
get remembered and used once their author is no longer in a position to 
debate or promote them on his or her own account? 

The author may, like Emile Durkheim, have prepared the way by using 
his position of academic influence to found journals and book series, build 
up international contacts and push the careers of his students and close 
associates. As an example of Durkheim's approach, which Lukes (1973: 398) 
describes as ‘sociological imperialism’, here he is examining a doctoral 
candidate: Monsieur, you either have a method, which is not mine but which 
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I understand; or else you have my method, and then I would be satisfied; or 
else, thirdly, you could, as is the case, use no method at all, so that 1 do not 
understand you at all” (quoted in Lukes, 1973: 404). 

Or the author might provide the legitimizing ideology of a well- 
organized and determined political movement (as happened to Marx) or 
profession (as befell Freud). Or he or she might have the good fortune to be 
part of an intellectual synthesis that is heavily promoted in a powerful 
country (a favour Parsons performed for Durkheim and, especially, Weber). 

Norbert Elias deployed and benefited from none of these strategies. He 
spent his time and energy getting his ideas straight as well as he could, and 
never, I would guess, to his complete satisfaction. He made the right choice. 
He was not an intellectual imperialist. He was never in a powerful insti- 
tutional position. In fact, Elias did not even regard himself as contributing to 
‘sociology’ when he wrote his greatest work, The Civilising Process. He was, 
in his own mind, helping to create ‘a science that does not yet exist, histori- 
cal psychology” or, better still, he thought, ‘a historical social psychology” 
(Elias, 1994, quoted in Smith, 2001: 39). Furthermore, he published very little 
in the 25 years that followed that book's initial publication in 1939. 

The character and spirit of Elias himself show that there is an alternative 
to ‘sociological imperialism’. Fifteen years after Elias’s death, those who are 
enthusiastic about his work have a great opportunity. Now that their man is 
well established and almost universally taken seriously, the way is clear for 
them to enter into debate on equal terms and under conditions of high mutual 
respect with proponents of many other positions. Stephen Quilley and 
Steven Loyal have made a welcome move in this direction. The responses of 
Nidhi Srinivas and Arpad Szakolczai show that such a dialogue generates a 
rich agenda with which they, like others, are truly engaged. 
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The September 11 attacks in the US marked a major incident of religious 
violence, which has had important ramifications for many people through- 
out the world. Although the books reviewed in this essay were completed 
before 9/11 occurred, they deal with many ideas, examples and case studies 
that help put the attacks and resulting changes to religious freedoms in 
context. The books are a timely and important contribution to what we know 
about the relationship between religious groups, religious violence and 
religious regulation. 

In Cults, Religion and Violence, David G. Bromley and J. Gordon 
Melton do an excellent job of selecting and editing the 12 chapters that 
comprise the book. A difficult task with any edited volume is to unify the 
works of different authors under one theme. There are few inconsistencies 
between the chapters and the main points of one chapter flow to the next 
giving a sense that they were written by a single author. The editors are able 
to do this even though they are combining not only chapters written by 
different authors, but also theory with empirical analysis of case studies. 

The first chapter, ‘Dramatic Denouncements’, which is the first chapter 
after the introduction, gives a theoretical overview of how to understand the 
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climactic moments during which a final project of ultimate moral reckoning 
is undertaken. This chapter is followed by ‘Challenging Misconceptions 
about the New Religious-Violence Connection”, in which Melton and 
Bromley appropriately challenge four mistaken beliefs about new religious 
movements and violence. Melton and Bromley’s message is that most new 
religious movements adopt relatively settled accommodative lifestyles. 
Throughout the book, the authors work to debunk the stereotypical concep- 
tion of the ‘violent cult’. The resulting product is a sophisticated look at 
violence and new religious movements. 

The next four chapters examine the critical elements that influence the 
occurrence of violent episodes. They are theoretically helpful for understand- 
ing the primary processes that can propel religious groups towards violence. 
In ‘Sources of Volatility in Religious Movements’, Thomas Robbins discusses 
two of four structural characteristics (apocalyptic worldviews and totalistic 
organizations) associated with volatility in religious movements. He explains 
that apocalypticism and totalism tend to enhance isolation from societal 
norms, which might compete with the group’s norms. In this situation, 
adherents may be more likely to engage in extreme violence that is not valued 
by the larger society. 

Like Robbins, Lorne L. Dawson in ‘Crises of Charismatic Legitimacy 
and Violence Behavior in New Religious Movements’ examines the social 
elements that contribute to violence in new religious movements. Dawson 
takes a Weberian approach to explain why some people willingly follow the 
charismatic leaders of violent cults. As she explains, when leaders have 
trouble maintaining legitimacy, relationships can become so deviant that they 
escalate into violence. Growth, for example, impairs the leader’s capacity to 
maintain personal contact with the followers and their ability to oversee all 
of the group’s essential activities. New legitimating techniques, like playing 
on adherents’ persecution fears, can push the group towards violence. 

The strength of the piece is that it focuses not only on the leader, but also 
outside forces and the adherents to understand charisma, which is often 
perceived as a personality characteristic. The piece does not address the 
extent to which interaction between leaders and followers is organic, growing 
out of the interaction, or intentionally directed by the leader. Insight into this 
issue would give a sense of whether charismatic leaders tend to direct violent 
cult behaviours or are influenced by similar processes as their followers. 

Whereas Dawson examines how a legitimation crisis can lead to violence, 
Stuart A. Wright looks at how outside sources can aggravate potential cult 
violence in ‘Public Agency Involvement in Government-Religious 
Movement Confrontations’. The two chapters are connected in the sense that 
the legitimation crisis many charismatic leaders face can be enhanced or even 
brought about by outside sources like state agencies and intermediary 
groups. As Wright explains, when a dispute or conflict involves an 
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apocalyptic religious movement and state representatives, the contrasting 
authority claims can be accentuated. Polarization does not inevitably lead to ` 
violence, but if it is not diverted, the probability of violence increases. 

The strength of Wright's piece is the attention given to the role of 
intermediary groups (e.g. human rights organizations, civil liberties groups) 
that can limit polarization. As Wright explains, intermediary groups can 
counteract the control of information by cultural opponents, pre-empting 
unwarranted aggressive state actions that could lead to violence. They can 
also act as institutional allies to new religious movements, increasing confi- 
dence that the government will settle issues peacefully and justly. Wright’s 
chapter does not offer the same theoretically rich ideas as Dawson’s piece. 
However, its insights are helpful for understanding why so many state-cult 
relationships end in violence. 

Wright’s piece connects Dawson’s article on charismatic leadership to 
Eileen Barker’s work on cult-watch groups. Barker classifies five cult- 
watching groups: cult-awareness, countercult, research-oriented, human 
rights and cult-defender groups. After outlining the groups’ memberships, 
how they view cults, their approach, knowledge about cult activities and so 
forth, Barker addresses the influence that these various groups can have on 
the media, state officials and cults. She points out a helpful, although 
somewhat obvious, point that the legitimacy of cult-awareness groups varies 
substantially. Human rights organizations like Amnesty International have, 
for example, much more legitimacy than cult-defender groups. 

Like Cults, Religion and Violence, a number of chapters in Regulating 
Religion address the role of cult-watching groups in cult violence. Regulat- 
ing Religion tends to characterize all cult-watching groups as the same. 
Barker's strength lies in pointing out the extent of variation in cult-watching 
groups and making salient the strength of keeping different groups separate. 
Both research-oriented and cult-awareness groups watch cults. However, the 
questions on which they focus differ substantially. Whereas the former looks 
at the potential harm caused by ‘destructive cults’, the latter examines how 
new religious movements relate to the rest of society. 

The remaining chapters consist of case studies about cult groups that 
ended violently. All of the groups had similarly dramatic conclusions. 
However, they differ in the leader's use of physical force, their level of 
devotion and precipitating forces that led to their ending. Additionally, the 
groups differ in the extent of outside involvement from authorities and anti- 
cult members. These variations highlight difficulties inherent in making 
generalizations about cults or predicting when a cult group will turn violent. 

In “Dramatic Confrontations: Aum Shinrikyo Against the World”, lan 
Reader details how the group carried out a series of murders and eventually 
a nerve gas attack on the Tokyo subway. His analysis shows that the follow- 
ers could not easily leave the group. Indeed, at least one was killed when he 
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tried to go. Conversely, in “Making Sense of the Heaven's Gate Suicides”, 
Robert W. Balch and David Taylor explain that Heaven's Gate followers 
could easily exit. Indeed, the group’s leader, Do, at one point encouraged 
adherents to leave if they were not fully committed. As a result, Heaven's 
Gate members included only the most devoted. 

Previous chapters by Wright and Barker discuss the role of public 
agencies and cult-watching groups in bringing about a dramatic ending. 
These authors carefully point out that polarization is not inevitable and only 
some cult-watching groups are likely to escalate internal and external 
tensions. The case studies mirror these sentiments, giving a nuanced view of 
cults that end dramatically. In “Making Sense of the Heaven's Gate Suicides”, 
Balch and Taylor focus, for example, on internal factors. As they explain, the 
leader's health was declining, his wife and co-leader had died many years 
earlier, many of the group members, who had been adherents for years, were 
in their 50s and 60s. Conversely, in “Mass Suicide and the Branch Davidians”, 
John Hall focuses on the pivotal role of external forces, like the FBI, custody 
battles and the media. 

Like Cults, Religion and Violence, Regulating Religion: Case Studies 
From Around the Globe is an edited volume. But, unlike Cults, Religion and 
Violence, the book’s editor, James T. Richardson, includes 33 chapters, many 
of which were written for other purposes. As a result, the book feels a little 
disjointed and reads more like an encyclopaedia on religious regulation 
across the world, than an edited volume. The book’s chapters use case studies 
from across the globe to examine the legal control of new religious move- 
ments. Whereas Cults, Religion and Violence has clear sociological under- 
pinnings, Regulating Religion is not grounded solely in sociology, but rather 
shifts from history to law to sociology. A few chapters rely on quantitative 
analysis, but most use legal cases, government reports and historical methods 
to make their arguments. 

Regulating Religion does not have any chapters that give a theoretical 
overview of religious regulation across the globe. Likewise, only one country 
is, for the most part, addressed per chapter. As a result, it is difficult to get 
an adequate sense of how much religious regulation varies across nations or 
the forces that could explain national differences. A chart or graph showing 
cross-national variations in religious regulation, pluralism and other relevant 
indicators would have been helpful. 

The chapters are divided into four world regions — Western Europe, 
former Communist nations, Australia, India and the Far East, and North and 
South America. The content of the chapters varies substantially. The book 
contains information on, for example, Germany’s Islamic minority, anti-cult 
movements in Poland and implications of the US Supreme Court’s contro- 
versial ruling on Employment Division of Oregon v. Smith. Some countries 
receive a lot more attention than others. Thus, there are four chapters on 
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France, but only two on East Asia and none on religion in Africa — a conti- 
nent where religion is booming. I begin my review with France and then 
address other problem areas in Western Europe, more tolerant European 
nations, and then former Communist countries. I end by looking at nations 
in the East and North and South America. 

In contrast to many European nations, France’s attitudes and policies 
towards new religious movements are substantially harsher, which the 
authors adequately explain. To begin, James Beckford addresses the meaning 
and history of laïcité. The term laïcité refers to the French ideal that citizens 
can freely choose their religion, but should give higher priority to freedom 
of thought or ‘free thinking’, rather than religious freedom. This principle 
has, in large part, informed the negative perspective that many French people, 
politics and watch-groups have towards new religious movements. In her 
comparison of France to other nations, Nathalie Luca adds that France may 
see new religious movements as a threat to its identity, perhaps because its 
identity is in crisis. Massimo Introvigne’s chapter on France’s reaction to the 
Aumists illustrates the difficulties, including daily harassment by police, tax 
and zoning authorities, many new religious movements experience when 
attention is directed at them. Some of the Aumists’ troubles are supported 
by the 12 June 2001 Act, which expands negative measures against ‘cults’ and 
includes a new offence called ‘mental manipulation’. Cyrille Duvert explains 
how and why the law was drafted, shaped and ultimately accepted. Many 
French ideas and policies are supported and have been influenced by the 
French psychiatrist and ‘cult-expert’ Jean-Marie Abgrall. Dick Anthony and 
Thomas Robbins argue against the scientific basis of Abgrall’s cult perspec- 
tive. Drawing on brainwashing theories, Abgrall claims that cults can 
mentally manipulate their adherents, making them into ‘live puppets’. 
Anthony and Robbins show that Abgrall’s theories are unscientific because 
they cannot, for example, be falsified and have not undergone the typical 
academic review process. 

Because Abgrall’s ideas seem so antiquated, the reader may wonder 
whether Abgrall has some personal motive for maintaining these pseudosci- 
entific claims. 

Whereas Anthony and Robbins successfully challenge Abgrall’s brain- 
washing claims, James T. Richardson and Massimo Introvigne document the 
extent of brainwashing theories in European Parliamentary and adminis- 
trative reports. They argue that the way the reports portray new religious 
movements can escalate the moral panic surrounding them. The chapter 
makes clear why debunking Abgrall’s unsubstantiated claims is so import- 
ant. Clearly, there is a mass of people and government officials who believe 
the many negative claims surrounding these groups. 

Unlike countries such as France, Germany and Belgium, many European 
nations including Italy, the Netherlands and Denmark are quite tolerant of 
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new religious movements. In “New Religions in the Republic of Italy”, 
Michael Homer puts Italy's religious landscape in historical perspective to 
explain why, despite historic domination by the Roman Catholic Church, the 
nation is so tolerant of other religious groups. Because of liberal changes 
following Vatican II, Italy’s late unification in 1870, and a tax system that 
benefits religions officially recognized by the Italian government, Italy 
provides one of the friendliest environments for new religious movements. 
Like Italy, the Netherlands too has a reputation for religious tolerance, which 
is consistent with its open-mindedness towards other deviant behaviours. 
Mikael Rothstein explains that Denmark's tolerance is largely the result of 
traditional Danish indifference to religion. 

All of the authors writing about more tolerant European countries raise 
concerns about the future impact of Muslim growth. In the introduction to 
“More Tolerant European Countries” the editor also points out how Islam 
may challenge many religiously liberal nations” level of tolerance. Yet, it is 
never made clear how nations differentially treat new religious movements 
vs world religions other than Christianity. In the four chapters on France, 
for example, none of the authors address whether France treats well-estab- 
lished minority religions like Islam differently from new religious move- 
ments. Clarification of how regulation differs across religious groups would 
have been helpful for understanding the influence of religious regulations and 
the social controls that get implemented. 

In the discussion of religious regulation in Communist nations, six 
countries (Russia, Poland, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Croatia and 
Uzbekistan) are addressed. Unlike many European nations, these countries 
have undergone rapid changes in the past 15 years. Although all of them have 
experienced a transition to a market-based economic system and a decrease 
in religious regulation, they differ substantially in how they view religious 
minorities and their future prospects for religious freedom. In his chapter on 
Hungary, Balázs Schanda, for example, explains that churches have relatively 
few restrictions and there are many constitutional jurisdictions allowing for 
religious freedoms. Conversely, Uzbekistan is having great difficulty imple- 
menting religious freedom legislation. Reuel R. Hanks explains that the rise 
of Islam has resulted in an expansion of Islamic structures, which has 
increased religious conflict, making religious freedom difficult. 

Almost every chapter in Regulating Religion focuses on Christian 
beliefs. Hanks’ chapter on Uzbekistan is one of the few exceptions, which 
reminds the reader that different religious beliefs can have an important 
influence on policies and how they are implemented. Hanks points out that 
Islam is a key component of the Uzbek national myth, but, if used as a 
platform for political opposition or to express discontent, it is branded 
‘extremist’. One of the founding fathers of sociology, Max Weber, believed 
that the content of beliefs can substantially impact institutional structures 
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and social action. Because so many authors in Regulating Religion focus on 
Christian beliefs, however interpreted by new religious movements, it is 
difficult to see how variation in the content of beliefs relates to differences 
in religious regulation. 

In Regulating Religion, James T. Richardson and Bryan Edelman posit 
that social reactions to new religious movements reveal more about their 
societies than the movements themselves. The chapters in Regulating 
Religion that address religion in the Far East and southern hemisphere 
strongly reflect this perspective. In his analysis of Australia, Gary Bouma 
explains that the nation’s failure to enact anti-discrimination legislation is not 
because Australians view religious diversity as a potentially dangerous 
problem. Rather, many think that it will soon die away and thus it is not 
going to make much of a societal difference. In sharp contrast to the 
Australian situation, Michael Hill, in his analysis of religion in Singapore, 
explains how the government tries to legitimate its social control policies by 
presenting a Hobbesian view of the nation’s origins. Because its history has 
been so chaotic, the government justifies religious regulation as a tool to keep 
the peace. 

The other two chapters in this section address religious regulation in 
India, Japan and China. Like those on Singapore and Australia, these chapters 
focus on contextual factors to explain variation in governmental responses to 
minority religious groups. In their analysis of China and Japan, James T. 
Richardson and Bryan Edelman examine the nations’ responses to two new 
religious movements (Falun Gong and Aum Shinrikyo) to argue that in 
contrast to China, the legal process in Japan is operating in a manner that is 
protective of religious rights. Like China, India has limited religious 
freedoms. But unlike China, the discrimination many Muslims experience in 
India is a result of the nation’s complex history and religious composition, 
rather than a centralized governmental force. 

The analysis of religious regulation in North and South America includes 
a chapter on religious diversity in Canada, two on religion in Central and 
South America, and four that are devoted to religious regulation in the US. 
In the chapters concerned with the US, the authors give specific examples of 
how the state has regulated religious minority faiths. None of the chapters 
give an overview of religious regulation in the US. Rather, they focus on 
particular court cases (e.g. State of Oregon v. City of Rajneeshpuram et al.) 
and new religious groups like the Jesus Movement to illustrate the challenges 
that religious minorities face. 

In contrast to the chapters on the US, the authors writing about 
Argentina and Mexico more broadly address religious regulation. In his 
overview of Mexico, Carlos Garma Navarro summarizes the legal and politi- 
cal position of Mexican religious groups. His analysis focuses on recent 
developments in Mexican legislation, such as the impact of laws in the early 
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1990s that granted constitutional modifications to the Catholic Church and 
new requirements for religious legal recognition. Like Navarro's analysis of 
Mexico, Alejandro Frigerio and Hilario Wynarczyk address recent develop- 
ments in Argentina’s legislation. But unlike Navarro, they connect these 
developments with media influences, focusing on how claims made in the 
media have impacted parliamentary reports and state decisions. In their 
nuanced analysis, Frigerio and Wynarczyk also explain the complex ways 
various factions of the Catholic Church relate to the government, other 
religious groups and the public. The Secretariat of Cults has, for example, 
been occupied by Catholics; nevertheless, they have staunchly challenged 
anti-cult movement claims accepted by the media. 

Whereas Cults, Religion and Violence and Regulating Religion are edited 
volumes that more generally address the forces that impact new religious 
movements, in The Bahda’é Religious Construction of a Global Identity 
Michael McMullen gives an overview of a small religious group started by 
the prophet Baha’u’llah. Bromley and Melton in Cults, Religion and Violence 
make the important point that the majority of cults and new religious move- 
ments are quite peaceful. The Bah4' are an example of this type. An import- 
ant part of the group’s mission is to actively cultivate relationships with 
racially diverse individuals, both within the immediate community and 
across the world. The group’s vision of a global identity includes the idea that 
all ideological claims of the world’s religion are evolutionary stages in God’s 
plan to elucidate and unify the planet. 

Many of the chapters in Regulating Religion focus on negative societal 
and government responses to cults and new religious movements. Although 
the Bahai would be considered a cult, they do not appear to have these same 
difficulties. McMullen mentions few problems that the Bahá' have had with 
the local or national government in the US, which is where his study took 
place. To explain why new members so easily overcome the stigma associ- 
ated with investigating a “cultish” religion, the author explains that the global 
ideology is particularly attractive. 

Most adherents of cults likely feel that they can overcome the stigma of 
belonging to the group because the beliefs are so appealing. However, the 
Bah2' readily embrace diversity and other religions, and as a result the 
group’s ideology is not as divisive as the beliefs of many cults that have 
experienced conflict. Thus, one of the book’s strengths is that it shows how 
the content of religious beliefs can impact relations with outside groups and 
institutions. 

The belief system, in part, explains why the Bahá' may have relatively 
few difficulties. In addition and perhaps just as helpful for understanding 
the group’s relatively few problems are its demographic characteristics and 
the American religious landscape, on which the book does not focus. In 
contrast to the rest of the population, the Bah4' are highly diverse, affluent 
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and well-educated. The group's ideology of diversity is consistent with the 
attitudes and beliefs of many Americans in this demographic category. Thus, 
to belong to the Baha’f is not as alienating to outside friends and family 
members as would participation in a group that does not have the same ideals. 
Additionally, the US is religiously diverse and relative to other nations like 
China has few religious regulations. Thus, the Bahé’f simply have not been 
challenged to the same extent that they could be in a less liberal nation. 

Although McMullen sprinkles sociological theory (e.g. Etzioni, 
Durkheim, Weber) throughout the book, he does not extend or elaborate on 
existing theories. Rather, theory is used to better understand the Bahá4%. The 
book specifically looks at how they link a global worldview to their local 
community. McMullen's analysis is quite thorough. He mixes quantitative 
data with qualitative sociological methods like interviews and participant 
observation of an Atlanta Bah4' community. Chapters are spent explaining 
the Bah4' administrative order, religious holidays and rituals, and how the 
faith is taught. Thus, the book will be most helpful for individuals specifi- 
cally interested in the Bahá”í, and less so for people more generally interested 
in cults or new religious movements. 

McMullen’s study is not uncritical. Some of his best insights are given 
while explaining the group's frustrations and ideological limitations. 
However, one issue that does not receive much attention, yet seems import- 
ant, is the exclusion of women from the Bahá' administrative order. As 
McMullen explains, the equality of men and women is a core principle of the 
Bah£'í faith, yet women cannot, according to Baha’u’llah’s writings, be 
members of the Universal House of Justice, which is the highest authority in 
the Baha’i world. With such an emphasis on equality, the exclusion of women 
from the highest office seems odd. McMullen explains that most adherents 
live with the contradiction, believing that the reasons for it will become clear 
in the future. The author says little else about the issue, but notes that women 
can participate in the administrative order at the local and national levels. A 
gender breakdown of who serves at the national and local levels is not given, 
but would have been helpful for understanding how restrictions at the 
highest administration level might influence lower ones. Even though the 
Bah£'í actively seek equality, inequalities still exist, showing that gender 
discrimination can penetrate even the most liberal ideologies. 

The books reviewed in this essay have particular importance because 
religiously motivated violence has taken centre-stage in the events of the 
world. Information on religious regulation, the impact of outside forces and 
how violence can escalate helps put the 9/11 events into perspective. This 
information now needs to be used to understand how the US and other 
nations can influence religious responses in the countries with which they are 
involved. 
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Shelton A. Gunaraine 
Public Diplomacy, Global Communication and World Order: An 
Analysis Based on Theory of Living Systems 


This article analyses the dynamics of the world order, as well as the nature of public 
diplomacy conducted through both global and national media of communication, 
within a theoretical framework derived from the fundamental concepts associated 
with Eastern philosophy, world-systems analysis and the theory of living systems 
(encompassing the paradigms of cognition, autopoiesis and dissipative structures). 
First, it explains the clash of classical physics and new physics that has opened the 
door for new theoretical directions for the social sciences. Second, it explains the 
theory of living systems, which offers a paradigm shift for the social sciences. Third, 
it looks at the nature of public diplomacy and the methods used by competing 
elements in the centre-periphery structure of the world system to influence public 
opinion. Fourth, it concludes that because all living systems, including the world- 
system, are predominantly non-linear and thermodynamically far from equilibrium, 
the clash of antinomic ideologies will never cease. Moreover, because no observer can 
hope to accurately measure the initial conditions of the coherent superposition of 
public diplomacy, empirical science cannot predict the boomerang-and-bullet effects 
of public diplomacy. 


Keywords: Eastern philosophy, global communication, public diplomacy, quantum 
mechanics, theory of living systems, world-systems analysis 


Shelton A. Gunaraine 
La diplomatie publique, la communication orn et l’ordre 
mondial: une analyse fondée sur la théorie des systémes vivants 


Cet essai analyse les dynamiques de Pordre mondial, ainsi que la nature de la diplo- 
matie publique faite par les médias à la fois au niveau mondial et national. Le cadre 
théorique provient de concepts fondamentaux de la philosophie orientale, de l’analyse 
des systèmes-mondes et de la théorie des systèmes vivants (ce qui comprend les 
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paradigmes de la cognition, de l’autopoiesis et des structures de dissipation). 
Premièrement, on explique l’affrontement entre la physique classique et la nouvelle 
physique, qui a ouvert la possibilité de nouvelles directions théoriques pour les 
sciences sociales. Deuxièmement, on explique la théorie des systèmes vivants, qui 
fournit un changement de paradigme pour les sciences sociales. Troisièmement, on 
examine la nature de la diplomatie publique et les méthodes utilisées par des éléments 
concurrents dans la structure centre-périphérie du système-monde pour influencer 
opinion publique. Quatrièmement, on conclut que l’affrontement entre des idéolo- 
gies antinomiques ne cessera jamais, parce que tous les systèmes vivants, y compris le 
système-monde, sont majoritairement non linéaires et loin de l’équilibre au niveau 
thermodynamique. De plus comme aucun observateur ne peut espèrer évaluer avec 
pertinence les conditions initiales d’une superposition cohérente de la diplomatie 
publique, la science empirique ne peut pas prédire l’effet boomerang-et-projectile de 
la diplomatie publique. 


Mots-clés: analyse des systèmes-mondes, communication mondiale, diplomatie 
publique, philosophie orientale, quantum méchanique, théorie des systèmes vivants 


Shelton A. Gunaratne 
Diplomacia pública, comunicación global y orden mundial: un 
análisis basado en la teoría de los sistemas de vida 


Este ensayo analiza las dinámicas del orden mundial, así como la índole de la diplo- 
macia pública conducida a través de medios de comunicación tanto globales como 
nacionales, dentro de un marco teórico de los conceptos fundamentales asociados con 
la filosofía occidental, análisis de sistemas mundiales, y la teoría de los sistemas de 
vida (abarcando los paradigmas de cognición, autopoiesis, y estructuras disipativas). 
Primero, explica el choque entre la física clásica y la nueva física que ha abierto la 
puerta a nuevas direcciones teóricas para las ciencias sociales. Segundo, explica la 
teoría de los sistemas de vida, que ofrece un cambio de paradigma para las ciencias 
sociales. Tercero, observa la índole de la diplomacia pública y los métodos usados por 
elementos que compiten para influenciar la opinión pública en la estructura centro— 
periferia del sistema mundial. Cuarto, llega a la conclusión de que porque todos los 
sistemas de vida, incluyendo el sistema mundial, son predominantemente no lineales 
y termodinámicamente lejos de ser equilibrados, nunca va a cesar el choque entre 
ideologías antinómicas. Además, ya que ningún observador puede esperar medir con 
precisión las condiciones iniciales de la coherente superposición de la diplomacia 
pública, la ciencia empírica no puede predecir los efectos de bumerang y de bala de 
la diplomacia pública. 


Palabras clave: comunicación global, diplomacia pública, filosofía oriental, mecánica 
cuántica, sistemas mundiales, teoría de los sistemas de vida 
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Diego Rios 
Social Complexity and the Micro-Macro Link 


This article analyses the problem of the micro-macro link. Two alternative frame- 
works have traditionally been offered to account for this relationship — methodologi- 
cal individualism and methodological holism. The author upholds four theses. First, 
these two alternatives are incapable of accounting for all possible relationships 
between microsociological regularities and macrosociological generalizations. 
Second, there are at least three different ways to formalize micro-macro relationships: 
parallelism, localism and convergentism. Third, high-level and low-level explanations 
provide radically different kinds of information. Finally, the author explores a 
possible naturalization of the debate. The article as a whole can be read as a contri- 
bution to the problem of social complexity. 


Keywords: convergentism, localism, methodological holism, methodological indi- 
vidualism, micro-macro, parallelism, social complexity 


Diego Ríos 
La complexité sociale et les relations micro-macro 


Cet article analyse le probléme du lien entre le micro et le macro. Deux cadres 
différents sont traditionnellement proposés pour rendre compte de ces relations: 
Pindividualisme méthodologique et le holisme méthodologique. L'auteur soutient 
quatre thèses. Premièrement, cette alternative est incapable de rendre compte de 
toutes les relations possibles entre les régularités microsociologiques et les 
généralisations macrosociologiques. Deuxiémement, il y a au moins trois maniéres 
différentes de formaliser les relations micro-macro: le parallèlisme, le localisme et la 
convergence. Troisièmement, les explications au niveau supérieur et au niveau 
inférieur fournissent des types d'information radicalement différents. Enfin, Pauteur 
explore une naturalisation possible du débat. L'article dans son ensemble peut être lu 
comme une contribution au problème de la complexité sociale. 


Mots-clés: complexité sociale, convergence, holisme méthodologique, individualisme 
méthodologique, localisme, micro-macro, parallèlisme 


Diego Rios 
La complejidad de lo social y la relacion micro-macro 


En este texto se analiza el problema de la relación micro-macro. Tradicionalmente se 
han ofrecido dos marcos conceptuales alternativos afín de dar cuenta de esta relación: 
el individualismo metodológico y el holismo metodológico. El autor explora cuatro 
tesis. Primero, que estas dos alternativas no agotan el abanico de todas las relaciones 
posibles entre micro y macro generalizaciones. Segundo, que existen al menos tres 
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maneras diferentes de formalizar la relación micro-macro: el paralelismo, el localismo 
y el convergentismo. Tercero, que las explicaciones de alto y bajo nivel proveen 
respectivamente un tipo de información diferente. Finalmente, el autor explora una 
posible naturalización del debate. El articulo en su conjunto puede ser leído como 
una contribución al problema de la complejidad de lo social. 


Palabras clave: complejidad de lo social, convergentismo, holismo metodológico, 
individualismo metodológico, localismo, micro-macro, paralelismo 


Pascal Gielen 
Art and Social Value Regimes 


How are artistic choices made and what arguments play a part in this process? In this 
article selection mechanisms were analysed by means of mainly qualitative research 
methods, such as participant observation in artistic institutions and governmental 
bodies, in-depth interviews with policy-makers and decision-makers, research in the 
records and analyses of documents. Artistic selections were compared for two fields 
of research in Flanders (the Dutch-speaking community in Belgium), namely that of 
contemporary dance and that of the field of visual art. In addition to the empirical 
research, theories of sociology of art were explored. By doing so, the necessary and 
appropriate conceptual tools were researched in order to answer the central issue. 
Particularly, the French discussion between Pierre Bourdieu and Nathalie Heinich 
proved to be very inspiring. The tension between the two sociological views provided 
the necessary material for the development of a conceptual model that can explain the 
argumentations sociologically for artistic selections. The author goes on to crystal- 
lize a conceptual model that explains the value regimes in which artistic selections are 
made. The article concludes with some empirical findings and the interpretation of 
these findings within the expounded model. 


Keywords: artistic selection mechanisms, Pierre Bourdieu, Nathalie Heinich, sociol- 
ogy of art 


Pascal Gielen 
L'art et les régimes de valeur sociaux 


Comment sont fait les choix artistiques et quels raisonnements sont à l’oeuvre dans 
ce processus? Dans cet article les mécanismes de sélection ont été analysés au moyen 
de méthodes de recherche principalement qualitatives, comme l’observation partici- 
pante dans des institutions artistiques et des organismes gouvernementaux, des inter- 
views avec des responsables officiels et politiques, ainsi que des recherches d’archives 
et des analyses de documents. On a comparé des sélections artistiques dans deux 
champs de recherche, à savoir celui de la danse contemporaine et celui de l’art visuel, 
en Flandres (la communauté néerlandophone de Belgique). En plus de la recherche 
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empirique, on a analysé les théories de la sociologie de l’art. Ce faisant, on a cherché 
les outils conceptuels nécessaires et pertinents pour répondre à la question première. 
En particulier le débat français entre Pierre Bourdieu et Nathalie Heinich s’est révélé 
très stimulant. La tension entre ces deux points de vue sociologiques fournit le 
matériau nécessaire pour développer un modèle conceptuel qui peut expliquer soci- 
ologiquement les argumentaires des choix artistiques. Nous passons ensuite à la 
cristallisation d’un modèle conceptuel qui explique les régimes de valeur dans lesquels 
les choix artistiques sont faits. L'article conclut par des résultats empiriques et linter- 
prétation de ces résultats dans le modèle exposé. 


Mots-clés: Pierre Bourdieu, Nathalie Heinich, mécanismes de sélection artistique, 
sociologie de l’art 


Pascal Gielen 
Arte y regimenes de valor social 


¿Cómo son realizadas las elecciones artísticas y que argumentos juegan un papel en 
este proceso? En este artículo fueron analizados mecanismos de selección por medio, 
sobretodo, de métodos de investigación cualitativos, tales como observación partici- 
pativa en instituciones artísticas y cuerpos gubernamentales, entrevistas por- 
menorizadas con responsables de la formulación política de partidos y de la toma de 
decisiones, estudio de los archivos y análisis de documentos. Las selecciones artís- 
ticas fueron comparadas en dos campos de investigación en Flandes (la comunidad de 
habla holandesa en Bélgica), concretamente los de la danza contemporanea y el arte 
visual. Además del estudio empírico, fueron exploradas teorías de la sociología del 
arte. De esta manera, fueron investigadas las necesarias y apropiadas herramientas 
conceptuales para responder al asunto central. Particularmente, la discusión francesa 
entre Pierre Bourdieu y Nathalie Heinich resultó ser muy inspiradora. La tensión 
entre los dos puntos de vista sociológicos proporcionó el material necesario para el 
desarrollo de un modelo conceptual que puede explicar de una manera sociológica las 
argumentaciones sobre selecciones artísticas. Procedimos a cristalizar un modelo 
conceptual que explica los regimenes de valor en que se basan las selecciones artísti- 
cas. El artículo concluye con algunos hayazgos empíricos y la interpretación de tales 
hechos dentro del modelo expuesto. 


Palabras clave: Pierre Bourdieu, Nathalie Heinich, mecanismos de selección artística, 
sociología del arte 


Stephen Quilley and Steven Loyal 
Eliasian Sociology as a “Central Theory’ for the Human Sciences 


For the last three decades, sociology has been in a permanent state of theoretical and 
programmatic disarray. Symptoms of the crisis include ambivalence about the 
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possible scientific status of sociological knowledge, theoretical and methodological 
fragmentation and ambivalence about the appropriate degree of political and ethical 
‘involvement’ in the sociological stance, and deep-seated anxieties about the relation- 
ship between sociology and neighbouring disciplines across the human sciences. 
Through a comprehensive exegesis of his major contributions, it is argued that 
Norbert Elias provides the foundations for a ‘central theory’, integrating diverse 
theoretical traditions within sociology, while providing a clear framework for estab- 
lishing a synthesis across the full range of (social and biological) human sciences. In 
short, Elias provides us with the rudiments of a comprehensive human science, with 
sociology well placed to play an orchestrating role in the investigation of phenomena 
at the highest level of integration. 


Keywords: biology, central theory, Elias, human sciences, sociological knowledge 


Stephen Quilley et Steven Loyal 
La sociologie éliassienne comme ‘théorie centrale’ pour les 
sciences humaines 


Pendant les 30 dernières années, la sociologie a été dans un état permanent de désarroi 
théorique et programmatique. Parmi les symptômes de la crise, on compte l’ambiva- 
lence sur le statut éventuellement scientifique de la connaissance sociologique, la frag- 
mentation théorique et méthodologique, l’ambivalence sur le degré souhaitable 
‘d'engagement’ politique et éthique dans les prises de position sociologiques, et des 
anxiétés profondes sur les relations de la sociologie avec des disciplines voisines en 
sciences humaines. Grâce 4 une exégèse détaillée de ses plus grandes contributions, 
nous pensons que Norbert Elias offre les fondements d’une ‘théorie centrale”, qui 
x intègre diverses traditions théoriques à l’intérieur de la sociologie, tout en apportant 
clairement un cadre pour faire une synthèse de tout l’éventail des sciences humaines 
(sociales et biologiques). En bref, Elias nous fournit les rudiments d’une science 
humaine globale, où la sociologie est bien placée pour jouer un rôle de chef 


s% d’orchestre dans l’étude des phénomènes en les intégrant au plus haut niveau. 
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Mots-clés: biologie, connaissance sociologique, Elias, sciences humaines, théorie 
centrale 


Stephen Quilley y Steven Loyal 
Sociología Eliasiana como una “teoría central” para las ciencias 
humanas 


En las tres últimas décadas, la sociología ha estado en un estado de permanente estado 
de desorganización teórica y programática. Los síntomas de la crisis incluyen ambiva- 
lencia sobre el posible estatus científico del conocimiento sociológico, fragmentación 
y ambivalencia teórica y metodológica sobre el grado apropiado de “participación” 
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política y ética en la posición sociológica, y las profundamente arraigadas ansiedades 
sobre la relación entre sociología y disciplinas vecinas de las ciencias humanas. 
Mediante una exhaustiva exégesis de sus mayores contribuciones, se argumenta que 
Norbert Elias proporciona las fundaciones de una “teoría central”, integrando diversas 
tradiciones teóricas de la sociología, al tiempo en que proporciona un claro marco 
para establecer una síntesis a través de toda una gama de ciencias humanas (sociales y 
biológicas). En resumen, Elias nos proporciona los rudimentos de una ciencia humana 
amplia, donde la sociología está bien ubicada para jugar un papel organizador en la 
investigación de fenómenos en el mas alto nivel de integración. 


Palabras clave: biología, ciencias humanas, conocimiento sociológico, Elias, teoría 
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Globalization: A Triumph of 
Ambiguity 


Sign of the Times 


ecently, I attended a theatre performance for deaf children. While we 

were waiting for the performance to begin, the group of children circu- 
lated in the hall of the theatre in a whirlwind of movements and gestures 
driven by what seemed to me unusually strong and intense emotions. Their 
teacher explained to me that deaf children who have not yet learned to 
express themselves through sign language show significantly more aggressive 
behaviour then children of the same age who express themselves through 
normal speech. “To discipline them, we need to teach them sign language as 
soon as possible”, he said, apologetically. Do you not like strong emotions”, 
J asked him while we were watching the extraordinarily vivid group of 
children. He smiled and said: “Well, maybe, I do but... I don’t like chaos.’ 
And then he ran off to a little boy who had suddenly begun pawing a little 
girl with braids in her hair. 

Just as earlier sociologists faced the challenge of contributing to the 
establishment of national societies, so contemporary sociologists face 
the challenge of contributing to the understanding and the building of a 
global society. Finding a satisfying and indeed practical definition for a 
word that describes those processes should be at the heart of contemporary 
sociology. 

Economists seem to have succeeded in reaching more or less a commonly 
accepted definition of globalization, namely as international economic inte- 
gration that can be pursued through policies of ‘openness’, the liberalization 
of trade, investment and finance, leading to an ‘open economy’ (see, for 
example, Khor, 2001: 7; World Bank, 2002: 23). The main point of discussion 
is now to what extent this economic integration stimulates economic growth 
and can lead to poverty reduction in developing countries. 
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Indicators! have been developed aiming to measure the openness of an 
economy such as trade flows, amount of foreign direct investment, portfolio 
capital flows and investment. Closely related to this definition is a notion of 
unilateral inequality, implying usually that the western world provides the 
standards on certain indicators that cannot yet be meet by other parts of the 
world, and that policy should aim to neutralize that inequality. Even though 
the indicators might be disputable and the concept of unilateral global 
inequality is certainly questionable, progress is being made in an agreement 
on the definition. 

In this article, I argue that I do not see that kind of development in socio- 
logical studies on globalization, which seriously hinders the progress of 
empirical studies on the subject. It needs to be specified from which point of 
view the researcher is approaching the concept of globalization. Currently, 
these conceptualizations often remain unspecified and implicit. 

A first step towards a commonly accepted definition could be the design 
of a theoretical framework that comprehensibly positions current sociologi- 
cal concepts of globalization. This article aims to provide such a framework. 

I see this theoretical framework as being composed of three dialectical 
approaches of globalization. These approaches 1 call dialectical, in a Platonic 
rather then a Hegelian sense: as a method to acquire knowledge by interroga- 
tory dialogue, rather than as a process whereby contradictions are overcome 
through synthesis. 

In fact, the very conclusion of the debate on the definition of globaliz- 
ation could be a fundamental recognition of the impossibility of overcoming 
contrary concepts, and indeed a possible rejection of the necessity for doing 
so in favour of an approach of question and response, of dialogue based upon 
mutual equality. But let us not jump to conclusions. 

For now, I argue that sociologists should aim for a distinctive sociologi- 
cal theoretical framework of globalization in which empirical fieldwork can 
be carried out, refined, tested and specified, in order to provide society with 
a better understanding of the transformation of contemporary societies 
under the influence of a process that is commonly known as ‘globalization’. 

The proposed framework is based upon an overview of some major 
sociological conceptualizations of globalization and upon a systematic, 
formal analysis of a popular sociological definition of globalization. But first 
the common-sense definition of ‘globalization’ is explored, as I believe that 
sociology cannot define its main definitions isolated from the common-sense 
meaning of words, but should aim to counterbalance the common sense. 
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Common Sense and the Definition of ‘Globalization’ 


Science is nothing else but refinement of every day thinking. (Einstein) 


Whereas dictionaries are neither normative nor prescriptive, they generally 

aim to reflect the meaning words have within the common sense. The word 

‘globalization’ as such does not surprisingly enough have its own entry in 

the Oxford English Dictionary? but is mentioned under the section ‘global’. 
Global means, first: 


1. Spherical, globular. rare. 

1676 R. DIXON Nat. 2 Test. 2, I could challenge the best Mathematician... 
to demonstrate ... that they can so muchas... e a Global Circle without 
the least gibbosity or concavity therein. 1848 Lond. Mag. 119 According to the 
modern System ... there is no Upper nor Under, the Earth being global. 2. 
[After Er. global.] Pertaining to or embracing the totality of a number of items, 
categories, etc.; comprehensive, all-inclusive, unified; total; spec. pertaining to 
or involving the whole world; world-wide; universal. 


The second meaning of global directly refers to McLuhan's (1968) “global 
village’ and ‘globalization’ is mentioned. 
b. global village, a term popularized by M. McLuhan (1911-80) for the world 
in the age of high technology and international communications, through 
which events throughout the world may be experienced simultaneously by 
everyone, so apparently ‘shrinking’ world societies to the level of a single 
village or tribe; also in extended use. Hence ‘globalism, internationalism; 
globali’ zation, the act of globalizing; ‘globalize v. trans., to render global; so 
globalized ppl. adj. 


Interestingly, the second meaning of ‘global’ seems to somehow precede the 
first meaning. When events are experienced simultaneously all over the 
world, they might become all-inclusive, worldwide. Thus ‘globalization’ as 
the ‘act of globalizing’, which is ‘to render global’, culminates eventually in 
the first signification of ‘global’: to become universal. 

Nonetheless, while related concepts are in an exclusive entry extensively 
defined, including several quotations, globalization is not. This could be 
explained by its novelty. Yet the word ‘globalization’ is not that new. Accord- 
ing to the Oxford English Dictionary, the word ‘globalization’ was used for 
the first time in 1962, in an article in The Spectator (Cerami, 1962). In this 
article, titled “The US Eyes Greater Europe’, it occurs in the following 
sentence, “After so long privately chiding the French for their fear of mondi- 
alisation, the Americans are struck by the thought that globalisation is, 
indeed a staggering concept’? 

The vocabulary in a dictionary generally omits words that are too 
fashionable, too technical, or only marginally used. Globalization is neither 
new, nor only in usage for a short period of time. Maybe the word is only 
rarely used? 
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On Monday 9 August 2004, at 15.06 I searched the web through 
www.google.com for the word ‘globalisation’ (spelled with an s). I found 
1,580,000 pages for ‘globalisation’. A search for ‘globalization’ (spelled with 
a z) resulted in 3,130,000 pages. In a search for the word ‘socialism’ (which 
has its own section in the Oxford English Dictionary and was first mentioned 
in 1837)* on the same day I found 1,420,000 pages; for ‘communism’: 
1,490,000 (which also has its own section in the Oxford English Dictionary, 
and was first mentioned in 1840)” and 2,510,000 pages for ‘capitalism’ (which 
again, has its own section in the Oxford English Dictionary and was first 
mentioned in 1854), 

The word ‘globalization’ on that particular day had more hits on the 
Internet then ‘socialism’ and ‘communism’ together and more than ‘capitalism’ 
on its own, while these words have their own sections in the Oxford English 
Dictionary. Apparently these established words referring to older theories play 
a less important role at the moment in the public debate. One might argue that 
the Internet is pre-eminently the medium for debate on globalization and that 
the distribution will be overestimated, and this seems to be the case. 

In the British Library, on 9 August 2004, I found 575 hits for ‘globalisa- 
tion’ in the subject search of the online catalogue, 2986 items for ‘globaliz- 
ation’ and on the same day 10,546 hits for ‘socialism’ and 8837 for 
‘communism’. While more manifest within the context of new channels of 
communication than through the established ones, globalization still seems 
to be subject to intense public debate. So the infrequency of its use could 
hardly justify its rather volatile position in the dictionary. But the argument 
here is of course not about a word being represented in a dictionary. 

The argument is that within the context of common sense the concept 
of globalization is currently so diffuse and multi-interpretable, that it is dif- 
ficult to define, or give meaning to it other then semantically, as in ‘the act 
of globalizing’. When McLuhan refers to a situation of global experiences, 
one assumes these shared experiences will lead to a shared language. With the 
word ‘globalization’, society has not yet found that shared language. 

This is not just a theoretical problem, but has very practical conse- 
quences too. As I illustrated with the anecdote about the theatre visit of the 
deaf children, one of the capacities of words is to regulate emotions both as 
transmitters and as organizers of unstructured feelings. In that sense, words 
in themselves can be instruments for disciplining behaviour and transmitters 
of harmony. The word ‘globalization’ seems unsuccessful as a streamliner of 
thoughts and emotions. On the contrary, it gives rise to passionate 
expressions worldwide and is clearly a subject of recurring aggression. 

One might argue that this has nothing to do with the very nature of the 
word as such, but everything with the subject it represents. I would agree 
with the latter but disagree with the first part of the argument. The 
discussions around globalization are obviously rooted in the problems it 
refers to, but, as I argue in this article, stem from the very nature of the 
word and its meanings as well. Forty years after first being mentioned, 
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globalization still seems to be a staggering concept that has apparently not 
lost any of the overwhelming connotations of its imagination to the limi- 
tations of reality. 

Yet the profound changes that are currently unmistakably taking place, 
and which add to a growth of insecurity, cause at the same time a deep felt need 
for a concept, a framework to understand and interpret these changes. The 
challenge for sociology is to offer this clarification to society and to reduce 
uncertainty, while at the same time acknowledging the growth of complexity. 

The current sociological concept of globalization, being not a grand 
theory but open to various interpretations, offers both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of an undefined subject. The advantage might be the 
freedom to highlight the concept in a broad variety of ways and from various 
perspectives, which is an interesting intellectual exercise from a sociological 
perspective. 

The disadvantages arise exactly because confusion is caused by the combi- 
nation of broad and yet undefined and implicit points of reference in the 
subject. If something is everything, eventually it becomes nothing, and at this 
point The Globalization of Nothing (Ritzer, 2004) has become a tautology. 

True freedom and progress come only when certain limitations are 
acknowledged. When sociologists want to strive for a commonly accepted 
definition of globalization, new choices have to be made and implicit choices 
have to be made explicit. In the next section, I distinguish three dialectics that 
seem to characterize the current sociological debate on globalization, based 
upon an overview of the literature. 


Three Dialectics within Globalization as a Sociological Concept 


One example of dissatisfaction with existing conceptual approaches to 
globalization can be found in the work of James Rosenau (1996: 249-50). 
‘Does globalization’, he asks, ‘refer to a condition, an end-state, or to a 
process? Is it mostly a state of mind, or does it consist of objective circum- 
stances? What are the arrangements from which globalization is a departure?” 
Common sense is apparently struggling with defining the word, while at the 
same time globalization is not a grand theory like communism or socialism 
with founding fathers, which main themes can be discovered in the 
approaches taken by sociologists? 

I distinguish three dialectics within the conceptualization of globaliz- 
ation: the dialectic between globalization-as-a-condition vs globalization-as- 
a~process; between globalization-as-a-reality vs globalization-as-futurology 
and one-dimensional globalization vs multidimensional globalization. 


Globalization-as-a-Condition vs Globalization-as-a-Process 
For most thinkers, ‘globalization’ refers in some way to global proximity and 
to a shrinking world, echoing its origins as laid out in McLuhan’s “global 
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village’. Tomlinson (1999: 2) highlights this aspect in his understanding of 
globalization as: ‘an empirical condition of the modern world, which I call 
complex connectivity. By this I mean that globalization refers to the rapidly 
developing and ever-densening network of interconnections and interdepen- 
dencies that characterizes modern social life.’ 

Within this basic idea of complex connectivity, Tomlinson emphasizes 
the multidimensionality of globalization: ‘the economic, the political, the 
social, the interpersonal, the technological, the environmental, the cultural 
and so forth’ (Tomlinson, 1999: 13); and highlights in his further analysis ‘the 
cultural dimension’. One of the interesting premises that Tomlinson does not 
share with other approaches is that his concept of globalization is mostly ‘an 
empirical condition of the modern world’, i.e. a tangible situation rooted in 
the here and now of modern life, rather then a process. 

Globalization defined as ‘complex connectivity, an empirical condition 
of the modern world’ is clearly incompatible with an idea that globalization 
is ‘at least as old as the rise of the so-called world religions two thousand 
years ago’, as Roland Robertson (1992: 6), argues. When Hirst and 
Thompson (1996), in Globalisation in Question, aim to counter what they 
call ‘the strong variant of the economic globalisation thesis’, they do not 
necessarily argue that globalization is age-old, but they do oppose — among 
other things — the idea that globalization is ‘unprecedented in history’, 
arguing that in fact some manifestations of globalization (such as openness 
of the markets and immigration flows) were stronger between 1870 and 1914 
then they are now. Unlike Tomlinson, though, they emphasize that globaliz- 
ation is a process rather then a condition, yet criticize the idea that all the 
manifestations of this process of globalization are ‘new’. 

In Tomlinson’s definition, globalization is explicitly not perceived as ‘a 
process’, but explicitly defined as a “condition”? moreover a ‘modern’ 
condition. Against this approach, one might argue that by its very semantic 
meaning every ‘-ion’ word represents a process and not a condition. Even 
though every process creates certain conditions that are measurable at any 
moment in time, one might argue that quintessentially globalization as a 
‘word’ refers to a process rather then to a condition: to ‘an act of globaliz- 
ing’, rather than a situation of ‘being globalized’. 

On the other hand, considering globalization as an age-old process 
denies the fact that something has changed. What happened from around 
1960 that made it necessary to find a new word for a new reality? Has the 
process changed, has it been intensified, become manifest? Something has 
changed, or in the words of W. B. Yeats: 


All changed, changed utterly 
À terrible beauty is born. 


In his poem ‘Easter 1916’, Yeats asserts that Ireland and its people have 
‘changed utterly’, through ‘a terrible beauty’ of rebellion and chaos, 
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suggesting that Ireland had to affirm its independence and national identity 
through rebellion and the passionate pursuit of change. Is there a “terrible 
beauty” the birth of which we are witnessing during our times: an act of rebel- 
lion and a passionate pursuit of change? Is this terrible beauty that will 
change the world and its people utterly needed to affirm a global identity? 
Or is the comparison too daring? 

Something has changed, changed utterly. And that is why any argument 
that globalization is an age-old process, even though the argument in itself 
might be valid, is in the end unsatisfying to explain the contemporary 
phenomena. How can we capture the dialectic between the idea that what is 
happening in our times is structurally different from what happened before 
and at the same time acknowledge the fact that processes like these might in 
fact be age-old? 

As one of the main issues in defining globalization, 1 distinguish a tension 
between the idea that somehow the processes that we are witnessing here and 
now are not new, have been there before, yet in another form and shape and 
to another extent; while on the other hand, undeniably these processes are 
very new, they do refer to something unprecedented — for which it was even 
necessary to create a new word. 

The question is in this case: is globalization as a process new, or has the 
process come to a certain stage in which it has grown from a latent process, 
to a dominant process; from an invisible motion of societies to an undeni- 
able development influencing all humankind? “Globalization as an empirical 
condition of the here and now” might be new, while “globalization as a 
process’ might be dating back to ancient times. This is what I call the dialec- 
tic between globalization-as-a-condition and globalization-as-a-process, and 
I call it a true dialectic as in the dialogue between these two characteristics” 
accumulation of knowledge is generated, albeit not an amalgamation. 

When globalization is considered an empirical condition it only can be 
contributed to modern times, or in Tomlinson’s interpretation: ‘an empirical 
condition of the modern world’. One might argue that there was once an era 
that was an ‘era of globalization’ in ancient times, but then inevitably the 
question arises as to what extent the condition of that specific era relates to 
the present condition, thus returning to a concept of globalization as a 
process, and not as a condition. If globalization is a condition, it is a modern 
condition. 

On the other hand, if globalization is considered a process, then the 
cross-tabulation with the factor ‘time’ creates a wide number of undefined 
matters and possibilities. First of all, one might ask when did this process 
start. Is it a new process or an old process? If it is an old process, questions 
might be asked such as: how old? As old as mankind? Or a product of a 
recent history? Of western history? If it is so old, what is new about the 
process? Why do we need to define it now? 

If globalization is considered as a new process (and this definition comes 
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close to the idea of globalization as an empirical condition of modern times), 
the question that needs to be asked is: what exactly is new about the process? 
Which elements form part of the process with the generic term “globaliz- 
ation”? This is what 1 call the dialectic between multidimensional and one- 
dimensional globalization, and 1 discuss that later. 

The dialectic between globalization-as-a-condition and globalization-as- 
a-process does not only generate discussion about the history, but about the 
future as well, and in doing so, about the sociology that is produced by 
certain definitions of globalization. Sociological studies of globalization, 1 
argue, easily fall into the trap of futurology, because it is not clear to what 
extent the reality relates to the concept of globalization that is sketched. This 
I call the dialectic between globalization-as-reality and globalization-as- 
futurology. 


Globalization-as-Reality vs Globalization-as-Futurology 

When globalization is considered as an empirical condition of the modern 
world, it is clearly defined by the occurrence of contemporary manifesta- 
tions. On the other hand, when globalization is defined as a process, ques- 
tions about the beginning of the process need to be answered, even though 
that might be mostly a task for historians, but most importantly, for sociol- 
ogists, questions are raised about the direction the process is going in. 

In their definition, Hirst and Thompson sum up various features of the 
direction that globalization might be leading to. In the strong variant? of the 
economic globalization thesis, they argue, globalization is portrayed as a 
process that leads to a highly internationalized and open economy, unprece- 
dented in history, driven by the power and the will to expansion of trans- 
national companies, with no roots in any country, thus enforcing huge 
amounts of capital mobility and eventually people all over the world. 

Central in this definition of globalization is that it refers to a world that 
might come, the outcome of the process and does not necessarily refer to the 
characteristics of today, or the ‘empirical condition”, which Tomlinson places 
at the core of his analysis. The way of analysing the process is to formulate 
a theoretical idea about the outcome situation, and then — as we cannot 
empirically research the future ~ question to what extent we see these trends 
in the here and now. 

Once globalization is considered as a process that is mostly defined by 
the outcome of the process, a broad variety of scenarios arise: we might see 
the rise of a homogeneous culture and that culture might be Americaniza- 
tion (Schiller, 1976); or it might be mostly based on business principles of 
multinationals and then it might be McDonaldization (Ritzer, 2000); it might 
lead to global consumer capitalism (Barber, 1995); or a heterogenous culture 
with hybridization (see, for example, Hannerz, 1990; Nederveen Pieterse, 
1995); a polarization, such as a clash of civilizations (Huntington, 1993); or 
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a McWorld vs Jihad (Barber, 1995). In fact, we might see it all happening at 
the same time. 

The very basic idea of defining globalization as a process implies that it 
intrinsically refers to an outcome situation that lies in the future, which is by 
definition immeasurable and indefinable. This implies that the possibilities of 
the concept as a research framework for empirical research are restricted, and 
one needs to turn to the discipline of futurology to find appropriate research 
methods, such as scenarios, trend analysis, chaos theory, simulation games or 
mathematical modelling (see, for example, Malaska, 2000). 

Besides the fact that the empirical research techniques to collect knowl- 
edge about the future are intrinsically different from those techniques that 
aim to provide us with knowledge about contemporary society, the approach 
of globalization-as-futurology implies that it is very unlikely that consensus 
will be found over the definition. A statement such as ‘globalization is 
cultural homogenization’ is irreconcilable with the statement ‘globalization 
is cultural heterogeneity’. How can consensus be achieved when the roots 
for definition are to be found in the future: invisible, unclear? 

Globalization-as-futurology has very little ability to reduce information, 
narrowing down fears and aggression by capturing the ever-wandering mind 
in clear definitions. On the contrary, its power for imagination is unlimited, 
which is theoretically challenging, but again might not always be the best way 
towards progress of knowledge. 

Not only for the academic community is globalization-as-futurology a 
limited and in the end unfruitful concept. If it is presented to the public 
without making clear that it is futurology, it creates either fear (in the case of 
a nightmare scenario) or false hopes (in the case of a Utopian scenario), and 
in both cases it creates the image of a powerless individual, or even a power- 
less society, which has no free will to construct its, always unknown, future. 
The sociology of globalization in the form of futurology is in the end deter- 
ministic, and therefore limits freedom. 


One-Dimensional Globalization vs Multidimensional Globalization 
Another difference between the approach of Tomlinson and that of Hirst and 
Thompson is that the latter choose a one-dimensional approach: the 
economic dimension of globalization. Tomlinson, on the other hand, places 
his argument on cultural globalization explicitly within the multidimensions 
of globalization. Even though at the moment the concept of a multidimen- 
sional globalization is more or less accepted, this is, from the point of view 
of trying to find a definition for globalization, not necessarily a step 
forwards. 

In fact, globalization’s multidimensionality makes it even more difficult 
to clarify the word and give it meaning through reducing the possible signif- 


icances. Whereas, on one hand, a one-dimensional approach of globalization 
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offers more clarity, but as a consequence of the reductionism denies the broad 
variety of fields in which processes of globalization occur, a multidimensional 
approach of the subject faces serious problems of loss of meaning as well. 

According to Mittelman (1996: 2), the manifestations of globalization 
include: | 


.… the spatial reorganization of production, the interpenetration of industries 
across borders, the spread of cial markets, the diffusion of identical 
consumer goods to distant countries, massive transfers of population within the 
South as well from the South and the East to the West, resultant conflicts 
between immigrant and established communities in formerly tight-knit neigh- 
bourhoods, and an emerging world-wide preference for democracy. 


Somehow, intuitively, we might agree that indeed such a broad variety of 
developments stems from something that we might call ‘globalization’, yet 
at the same times the question arises what the common identifier is. In this 
case, the common identifier does not lie explicitly in the future, so the 
processes must be united by something else other than the expected outcome. 

Can all these developments stem from one common identifier? Is it still 
justified to name them all under the same denominator, or do we simply need 
more words? Do the political manifestations have the same character as the 
economic manifestations of globalization? Or the same driving force? One 
might oppose the capitalist form of globalization, the expansion of the multi- 
nationals, but what if that brings a wider spread of different art forms all over 
the world at the same time? Would one oppose that too? 

Who can oppose or favour a term that is in itself contradictory and 
ambiguous? Yet it might be exactly this ambiguity, this lack of clarity of the 
idea of globalization that arouses aggressive reactions, just like the lack of an 
ability to use sign language leads to aggressive behaviour among deaf 
children. For sociologists, this multidimensionality involves extra challenges, 
as we need to define what the sociological aspect of globalization is. Is it the 
cultural dimension? Is it the dimension of class and status, or inequality? 
What is the sociological dimension of globalization? 

Whereas the common-sense definition of globalization is remarkably 
open and undefined, so is the conceptual framing of globalization among 
sociologists. Incompatible definitions between globalization-as-a-condition, 
leading to the conclusion that ‘globalization is unprecedented in history’, 
juxtapose definitions of globalization as ‘an age-old process’. A multidimen- 
sionality approach to globalization does justice to the reality of growing 
interconnectedness between different fields of society and human behaviour, 
yet blurs the term with intrinsic contradictions and paradoxes that a more 
one-dimensional definition of globalization lacks. 

The idea of globalization-as-a-process tends to lead towards futurology, 
as the common identifier of the underlying processes is often the direction 
that the processes are supposed to head for and by definition are not 
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knowable. I further elaborate on these dilemmas based upon a formal 
semantic analysis of a definition that is commonly used among sociologists.!° 


Formal Analysis of a Commonly Used Definition 


Albrow's definition in the preface of Globalization, Knowledge and Society 
(Albrow, 1990) is not only one of the first conceptualizations of globalization 
among sociologists, it also offers an elegant and commonly used definition: 


Globalization refers to all those processes by which the peoples of the world 
are incorporated into a single world society, global society. (Albrow, 1990: 9) 


With all the elegance of the definition, the very nature of this idea of globaliz- 
ation implies its limitations as well. I do not criticize the definition as such 
or offer an alternative definition, but point out the limitations of the concept, 
intrinsically linked to this definition, based on a formal semantic analysis. 
With this I hope to show the dilemmas that every definition of globalization 
faces and highlight the previously discussed dialectics. 


A Process: Underestimation of the Present 

In Albrow’s definition, globalization is seen as a process, not as a condition. 
Since globalization is considered a process, or more precisely as a sum of 
different processes (see the following subsection) defined by a future that is 
supposedly the destination of these different processes and which can be 
opposed with the past, which is supposedly the origin of the different 
processes (see the subsection “The Common Identifier is Destination’), the 
main focus of refining the definition is drawn to the form and the shape of 
the future, and the extent to which it distinguishes itself with the past. This 
implies that there is relatively little attention paid to the actual here and now 
of the processes of globalization. 

In this here and now, all these different processes might actually happen 
at the same time. Obviously, there ave in the present traces of what can be 
described as either Americanization, westernization or McDonaldization, 
but there are counterprocesses as well. One could, for example, distinguish 
what I call here “Sushi-nation”: an infiltration of eastern practices such as 
yoga, food like sushi, Buddhism, or tai-chi into the western hemisphere. 
These counterprocesses are either undervalued or even ignored as practices 
when attention is too exclusively drawn from the present to a future extrap- 
olated from restricted features of contemporary society. 

In other words: the future cannot be unveiled by just looking at one 
aspect of society; if sociology wants to draw maps of society and offer a frame- 
work for understanding change, we cannot draw a map of the future, we have 
to draw a map of the here and now. Within the context of globalization-as-a 
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process there is very little space for the static character of globalization's 
present reality — which will be different tomorrow. 


Multidimensional: Neglect of Internal Contradictions 

This process of globalization is in Albrow's definition, in fact, the sum of a 
broad variety of processes of change, which occur in a broad variety of 
sectors — in the field of economy, of tourism, of law, international trade, 
music, of politics and of religion — thus being multisectoral, embedded in 
every sector of the society. This defines globalization intrinsically as a multi- 
dimensional process. Research done on globalization therefore has to 
mention specifically which aspect of globalization it discusses, and involves 
all humanities. As all the globalization processes influence one another and 
together make up a process in itself, called globalization, an interdisciplinary 
academic approach is required. 

The use of globalization as a singular word representing a multidimen- 
sional concept poses the serious problem that the different processes of the 
dimensions might refer to different realities, to different possible outcomes, 
which could be paradoxical or even contradictory. For example, one might 
argue that globalization leads to more uniformity and to capitalist/western 
domination. Even if this might be true for economic globalization, does it 
mean that cultural globalization leads to more uniformity and to capitalist 
western domination? 

Quite the opposite, one can argue: there is a growing exchange of 
cultural patterns all over the world, with a growth of diversity — at least 
within European societies. Setting aside this specific argument, 1t seems to 
hold that when globalization refers to quintessential pluralistic processes, 
statements like ‘globalization will lead to more inequality’ cannot be made. 
Yet if the different globalizations lead to different destinations, what do the 
processes have in common? What is the single cause the different processes 
are referring to and what makes it possible to represent them with one single 
term? 


The Common Identifier is Destination: Ignoring Unique Features 
The last part of Albrow’s definition is focused on the common identifier: the 
processes incorporate the ‘peoples of the world ... into a single world 
society, global society’. This implies that the common identifier is not found 
in a single feature that the different processes have in common, but lies solely 
in the destination that they are heading for. This approach of defining the 
common identifier is very different from Tomlinson’s approach. 
Tomlinson, as J argued earlier, sees globalization as a multidimensional 
modern condition, with all the different features having one single feature, 
which he calls ‘complex connectivity’. Here the common identifier is defined 
as a singular feature of all the different processes, precisely because the basic 
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premise of the concept is that globalization is a condition rather than a 
process. This premise forces one to consider the present rather then the 
future and thus discourages futurology. 

If globalization is the sum of different processes, which are all heading 
for the same direction, the question is: what are the characteristics of this 
destination and what are the characteristics of the origin? Or in other words: 
what is the nature of the transformation that takes place? To analyse the 
nature of this transformation, a formal semantic analysis of the definition is 
presented in the following. 


The Nature of the Transformation: Overestimation of Uniformity 
Globalization is in Albrow’s definition essentially considered as a process of 
transformation with an initial situation A and a new situation B. One para- 
meter of the initial situation is mentioned and three of the possible outcome 
situations. The definition — ‘Globalization refers to all those processes by 
which the peoples of the world are incorporated into a single world society, 
global society” (Albrow, 1990) — can formally be described as illustrated in 
Figure 1. 


Processes of Globalization 
Å nee D --——-—----—-- B 
Peoples Single 
world 
society 


Figure 1 


The transformation process is defined mostly by the direction of its 
possible outcome, albeit it mentions one characteristic of the initial situation, 
A: ‘peoples’. According to the definition, in the initial situation A, there are 
‘peoples’ who are along the lines of the transformation processes, incorpor- 
ated into the new situation, B, in a ‘single world society”. Can any more infor- 
mation about the initial situation A be derived from the definition? 

In order to characterize the initial situation, it must be defined as being 
intrinsically different from the outcome situation, or else it would simply not 
be a process of profound change. If, according to the definition, the outcome 
of the processes of globalization will be a single world society, then in the 
initial situation at least there was no single world society, or not anything that 
with any logical reason could be called a world society. 

The concept of the outcome situation B can thus be broken up into three 
terms: single, world and society. To begin with the last: if under B one 
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“society” can be distinguished, then under A at least that must not have been 
the case, so the initial situation must have been characterized by “societies”. 

In the outcome situation, if the society is defined as “world”, the terri- 
torial embeddedness of the societies under A cannot be distinguished as 
“world”, but should be characterized by other geographic areas, maybe 
nation-state. It is equally arguable that the societies referred to could be 
embedded in smaller (provinces or counties) or bigger (continents) 
geographic entities. As ‘society’ tends to be associated with the boundaries 
of the nation-state, we might choose this as the main feature under A. 

Now a common identifier of both the initial and the outcome situation 
unfolds itself. Opposed to the singularity of the outcome situation (see 
subsection ‘No Causality’), reflected in the aspect of a ‘single’, “world” 
‘society’, the feature of ‘pluralism’ can be attributed to the initial situation A. 
Along the same lines, another characteristic can be added to the outcome 
situation B: as under A there are ‘peoples’, under B, after a process of 
profound change, there must be ‘one people’. 

Thus arguing that globalization is a sum of transformation processes that 
mainly have in common the direction in which they are pointing, and 
assuming that the initial situation must be intrinsically different from the 
outcome situation, the initial situation (under A) can be defined as a situation 
of peoples operating in societies embedded in nation-states, together creating 
a truly pluralistic situation. This is, of course, indeed a rough reflection of 
our world today (see Figure 2). 


Processes of Globalization 
Å ee Y mmmmmmnnnnnnnnne B 
Peoples People 
Plural Single 
Nation-states World 
Societies Society 


Figure 2 


But will the outcome of these processes indeed be a single world society 
inhabited by one people?!! On every level of the transformation, the process 
refers to a transformation of a situation with a pluralistic character to a situ- 
ation with a singular character. This is reflected as well in the second part of 
the definition: “We are indeed seeing the rise of humanity as a collective actor” 
(Albrow, 1990: 8). 

Within this interesting concept, the idea of pluralism as a distinct feature 
of humanity is replaced by a notion of humanity as a collective actor, facing 
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strengths, challenges, responsibilities and vulnerabilities as if it were one 
person. The transformation that is implied by the definition is even more 
profound. The peoples of the world will not only be incorporated into a 
single society — which could still be considered largely an external change — 
but at the same time they will be transformed per se, acting no longer as 
“peoples”, but as “people”: a collective actor involving the whole of humanity. 

The common identifier of the different processes is not then just the 
direction that the processes are heading for, but also a principle that they 
share: a notion of transformation from pluralism to singularity. Even though 
this principle is not inevitably linked with a notion of uniformity, the associ- 
ation is easily made. This is being reflected in the doom scenarios of globaliz- 
ation, which most often foresee the loss of individual uniqueness in favour 
of anonymous group generality. 

As uniformity is a strictly human concept, nothing that grows from 
nature is completely uniform; uniformity can only be generated as the result 
of a human group process, involving the exercise of one person or group of 
persons over the others. 

If a hundred different people were provided with the same materials and 
were asked to build a house, a hundred different houses would be built. Yet 
if one company was asked to build a hundred houses for a hundred people 
and was provided with the same materials for each house, a hundred identi- 
cal houses might be built. 

The transformation from singularity to plurality does not necessarily 
have to be based upon the idea of uniformity though; it might be based on 
the principles of homogeneity or universality as well. And these notions tend 
to be underestimated when the outcome of the process seems to be a given 
fact and the concept in itself highly deterministic. Because what is the driving 
force behind the processes and how can the outcome be altered? 


No Causality: Determinism and Neglect of Human Agency 

In later work, Albrow (1996) explicitly replaces the notion of globalization 
as a process with the hypothesis of a Global Age,*? thus leaving space for 
human agency and avoiding both the trap of futurology and determinism and 
rejecting the view that globalization is an irresistible one-way direction in 
history. In the previously mentioned definition of globalization, though, 
there is no place for causality: processes of globalization are being described 
as they occur and related to the direction they are moving in, without 
mentioning the driving force. 

When the causality is unspecified, the concept of globalization faces the 
serious danger of underestimating human agency. Globalization, instead of 
being the product of different types of processes that are all the outcome of 
human actions, is perceived as a dems ex machina, a panacea or a disaster. 

The myth of globalization, as Hirst and Thompson argue, exaggerates 
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the degree of human helplessness in the face of contemporary economic 
forces in the same way primitive myths were a way of masking and compen- 
sating for humanity's helplessness in the face of the powers of nature. But 
nature's forces did not aim for money and profit. One of the major represen- 
tatives of the contemporary economic forces, Bill Gates, writes in The Road 
Ahead: “One thing is clear: we don’t have the option of turning away from 
the future. . . . I believe that because progress will come, no matter what, we 
need to make the best of it’ (Gates, 1995: 11). 

Portraying globalization as inevitable is instrumental behaviour for those 
who will profit from the foreseen developments. This kind of economic 
determinism, often in the name of freedom”, is in fact a threat to human 
agency and therefore to human freedom. Sociologists therefore should aim 
to bring back human agency in the conceptualization of globalization and 
explicitly face the causality question. 

The place of Albrow's definition within the dialectic framework is repre- 
sented in Figure 3. 






* Neglect of internal contradictions 


| Futurolo 
ds e Overestimation of uniformity 
s 





e Underestimation e Determini 


of the present Ignoring unique features 
Neglect of human agency 


Figure 3 Dialectic Globalization Framework — to Position Sociological 
Theories on Globalization. Positioning Albrow’s (1996) Definition (A) and its 


Limitati 
* Versus “dialectic ‘reality’ (not included). 


A Triumph of Ambiguity 


Is ‘globalization’ an adequate ‘word’ or ‘sign’ for a new social reality? This 
article argues that the concept is quintessentially ambiguous, thus creating an 
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accumulation of confusion rather than an accumulation of knowledge. This 
ambiguity is not only reflected in the obscurity surrounding the meaning of 
globalization in common sense, but in sociological debate as well. Three main 
dialectics in this debate are distinguished. 

First, I see a discrepancy between those who approach globalization-as- 
a-condition and a feature of modern reality, versus those who envision 
globalization-as-a-process. Second, I have distinguished the dialectic 
between those who approach globalization-as-futurology and those who 
study globalization-as-reality. The third dialectic is seen as between a one- 
dimensional and a multidimensional approach to globalization. 

The dilemmas that go hand in hand with the three dialectics, 1 have illus- 
trated via analysis of a commonly used definition of globalization: focusing 
on globalization as a process leads to a neglect of the present, whereas the 
multidimensionality leads to an underestimation of internal contradictions. 
Defining the process by a common destination leads to an overemphasis on 
the danger of uniformity and determinism, while specific features of the 
process and, above all, human agency are neglected. 

Whereas economists have rather successfully defined globalization as ‘an 
open economy’, sociologists might switch the debate and consider the idea 
of globalization as the idea of ‘an open society’, and discuss which empirical 
parameters indicate the level of ‘openness’ of a society. As both the ambigu- 
ity and the determinism might serve those who will profit from the processes 
of globalization, sociologists should aim to strive for a commonly accepted 
definition that explicitly creates space for human agency and focuses on 
clarity. 

At the moment, we might be just like young deaf children, watching the 
theatre performance of everyday life unfolding before us, without having the 
sign to express the observations we make and instead angrily and fearfully 
watching the curtains fall over a triumph of ambiguity. 


Notes 


I want to thank the Institute for International Integration Studies and the Sutherland 
Centre in Trinity College Dublin for their research facilities and Professor 
R. J. Holton and Dr Gerry Boucher of the School of Sociology and Social Policy, 
Queen’s University Belfast for their help and valuable comments. 


1 See for example, Foreign Policy magazine’s “Globalisation Index 2004’ (Kearney, 
2004). 

2 Online version. 

3 1959 Economist 4 Apr. 65/1 Italy’s “globalised quota” for imports of cars has been 
increased. 1961 WEBSTER, Globalism ... Globalisation. 1962 Spectator 5 Oct. 
495 Globalisation is, indeed, a staggering concept. 1962 Sunday Times 28 Jan. 12/2 
Our own comparatively timid intentions towards globalising the Common 
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Market. 1965 Economist 23 Jan. 316/1 Between globalism and isolationism there 
is extensive middle ground” (Oxford English Dictionary, online). 

1837 Leeds Times 12 Aug. 5/1 Socialism. — Messrs. Fleming and Rigby. - On 
Monday evening ... these two gentlemen attended [sic] an audience ... on the 
topics of the real nature of man. 1839 J. MATHER (title), Socialism Exposed: or 
“The Book of the New Moral World’ Examined. Ibid. App. 22 To explain and 
expose what Robert Owen's Socialism is’ (Oxford English Dictionary, online). 
‘1843 New Age 20 May 24 Works on Communism, Religious, Political, and 
Domestic. 1844 The Movement 25 Sept.’ (Oxford English Dictionary, online). 
‘1854 THACKERAY Newcomes II. 75 The sense of capitalism sobered and 
dignified Paul de Florac. 1877 A. DOUAI Better Times (1884) (Oxford English 
Dictionary, online). 

‘Globalisation refers us to an empirical condition: the complex connectivity 
evident everywhere in the world today’ (Tomlinson, 1999: 32). 

Apart from ‘condit-ion’. 

See for example: “The strong version of the globalisation thesis requires a new 
view of the international economy ... one that subsumes and subordinates 
national-level processes’ (Hirst and Thompson, 1996: 4). 

Before the formal analysis, I want to make explicitly clear that the following 
analysis is a formal, semantic analysis, and does not necessarily refer to the 
developments in the ‘real world’, and is certainly not necessarily the description 
of what the real outcome of globalization will be — after all, there is free will. 
The situation of a single world society is obviously not necessarily the descrip- 
tion of what the real outcome of globalization will be. Figure 2 is merely the trans- 
lation of a frequently used definition into a formal figure. After all, for every 
process of transformation, it holds that there might be some security about the 
direction, and the outcome cannot be defined until it has realized itself. 

See, for example, Albrow (1996: 214, note 1): ‘We follow Robertson (1995: 35) 
here in stressing the importance of referring to globality as distinct from globaliz- 
ation when we want to avoid the connotations of process’. 

This refers to the discussed definition. In other work, such as The Global Age: 
State and Society Beyond Modernity, Albrow (1996) explicitly emphasizes human 
agency through knowledge and the importance of a ‘history of the present’. 
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ALU Globalization and Poverty, and the 
N Poverty of Globalization Theory 


Introduction 


lobalization has become a key concept in the social sciences in recent 

years. Much of the literature on globalization has, however, suffered 
from a lack of clarity over the precise meaning of the term. This article does 
not provide a survey of the debates over the meaning of globalization. Rather, 
its aim is more modest. It attempts to illustrate how this lack of clarity has 
close parallels within two important areas of the globalization debate: first, 
that of the narrow area of trade, investment and financial liberalization, and 
whether these practices are good for growth and poverty reduction; and 
second, and far more widely, the debate over the explanatory power of the 
idea of globalization itself, and particularly whether this is so great that it can 
be considered the basis for a new social theory. The former is therefore based 
on a quite narrow, largely economic debate; the latter goes to the heart of 
social theory and the status of globalization’s utility in explaining important 
social change. My argument in the article is that despite their very different 
concerns, both debates suffer from a similar weakness, which is the tendency 
to give causal significance to globalization where none exists. Both debates 
have their particular focus and both use the concept of globalization in differ- 
ent ways, as we will see, but both are also guilty of conflating causality and 
outcome. The article illustrates this in the case of both debates, but equally 
it shows how the two debates are not so far removed from each other as one 
may initially assume. Indeed, I argue that the main sociological advocate of 
‘globalization theory’, Anthony Giddens, explicitly repeats the fallacies 
concerning growth and poverty reduction that are rejected in the first two 
sections of the article. The link between the two debates is established by 
briefly re-examining older development debates from the 1970s, and particu- 
larly focusing on the idea of core and periphery in the world order, and how 
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these arguments remain relevant for understanding the current era of 
globalization. This discussion is used to illustrate the links between the 
neoliberal advocacy of globalization (first section) and modernization theory 
(second section), by suggesting that globalization theory constitutes a 
neoliberal version of modernization theory (third section). 


Globalization and Poverty 


This section examines the claim that in recent years there has been a reduc- 
tion in poverty in the global order, and that this development is a product of 
nation-states adopting good, “globalization friendly” policies (DFID, 2000; 
World Bank, 2002a, 2002b). I briefly question these claims on the grounds 
that the methods used to measure poverty are questionable, and indeed show 
a bias towards a downward trend over time. But more important for the 
purposes of this article, 1 go on to argue that even if there has been a reduc- 
tion in poverty, this has not been caused by ‘pro-globalization’ policies. 

The World Bank (2002a: 30) has argued that poverty and income inequal- 
ity have fallen in the last 20 years. In 1980, there were 1.4 billion people living 
in absolute poverty,! and by 1998 this had fallen to 1.2 billion. The Bank has 
also argued that while the number of people living in absolute poverty 
remained constant from 1987 to 1998, taking into account population 
increases, this amounts to a fall from 28 percent to 24 percent of the world's 
population (World Bank, 2001: 3). According to this argument, then, global 
poverty has been reduced, and this is due to greater economic integration in 
the world economy. This ‘globalization’ constitutes a ‘stepping stone from 
poverty’, above all for developing countries (Wolf, 2001). 

In these accounts, extreme poverty is measured by counting people living 
on an income of $1 a day. Rather than a US dollar, this ‘dollar’ is actually 
based on purchasing power parity (PPP) exchange rates, which are adjusted 
to take account of the fact that the cost of living tends to be lower in poorer 
countries than richer ones. This PPP dollar is in principle a good idea as it 
attempts to account for differences in local purchasing power across 
countries. However, the aforementioned claims for poverty reduction are 
actually based on two different comparative indices. The Bank initially drew 
on the Penn World Tables in 1985, which quantified international price 
comparisons, in order to make its calculations. However, in 1993, a new 
International Comparisons Project was made, and from 2000/1 this was used 
as the basic measurement of extreme poverty. Thus, the favourable compari- 
son between 1988 and the late 1990s is based on two different measurements, 
so there can hardly be a case made for an unambiguously clear decline in the 
amount of people living in extreme poverty (see Deaton, 2001; Wade, 2002). 
This shift from the 1985 count to the 1993 count had the effect of lowering 
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"the poverty line in 77 of the 92 countries for which data were available, and 
these countries contained 82 percent of the total population of the 92 
countries (Pogge and Reddy, 2002: 7).2 

Moreover, it is not just a problem of changing methods of counting the 
poor, as both new and old methods are highly problematic. The basket of 
goods that makes up PPP is not appropriate for measuring poverty. If 
poverty is to be properly measured, then the equivalent purchasing power of 
which commodities is a crucial question. But in identifying cost of living 
adjustments made across countries, the Bank relies on data about all 
commodities, many of which are not consumed by the poor (Pogge and 
Reddy, 2002; see also Reddy and Pogge, 2002). The use of general consump- 
tion PPP is quite irrelevant as a measurement of poverty as the poor do not 
consume cars, air travel, most electrical goods and so on. This measure is 
likely to underestimate the poor, as food and shelter — the main consumption 
goods of the poor — are relatively expensive, when measured as a proportion 
of the poor’s income. Thus, Pogge and Reddy use the example of basic food- 
stuffs. These may cost around 30 times as much in rupees in India as they do 
in dollars in the US. On the other hand, services such as drivers and mani- 
curists cost three times as much in rupees as they do in US dollars. This has 
the effect of underestimating the price discrepancy between rupees and 
dollars and therefore PPP dollars, because the (relatively) cheaper services 
are counted as part of PPP even though they are generally not consumed by 
the poor. 

Moreover, this distortion is likely to get worse with each successive PPP 
exercise, which leads to the Bank making unjustified assertions about long- 
term trends in the poverty count. This is because the Bank makes periodic 
adjustments from the base year based on new data on economic growth. 
However, this has the effect of underestimating poverty as consumption 
patterns shift over time from higher price food to lower price commodities 
such as services. The fact that there is a growing general shift from higher to 
lower price goods does not, however, tell us anything about what is being 
consumed by the poor, who, given that they are poor, are likely to still be 
consuming relatively higher priced goods. So, with rising general affluence in 
both the US and India, there will be a growing general shift in consumption 
patterns towards services. The effect of this shift is that prices of services will 
have a greater significance in the second year of comparison than in the first, 
and so the effect will be to lower the new general-consumption PPP, and thus 
lower the number of poor in India, even though price ratios for goods 
consumed by the poor remain unchanged. In this case, then, there is a 
downward bias in measuring poverty due to unwarranted assumptions about 
general consumption patterns, both constantly and over a period of time. 

Moreover, much of the ‘evidence’ for falling poverty is a result of import- 
ant changes in India and China. However, China declined to participate in 
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either the 1985 or 1993 international price benchmarking exercises, and the 
PPP exchange rate was calculated from estimates of a few price surveys in 
big cities together with some adjustment for regional price disparities. India 
did not participate in the 1993 exercise and its PPP figures are based on the 
1985 figures plus a few further surveys after this date (Reddy and Pogge, 
2002). 

For all these reasons, then, there are strong grounds for questioning 
upbeat assessments of global poverty reduction. But even more important, 
the Bank also argues that not only is poverty falling, but that this fall is due 
to good policies, which have promoted economic growth. Above all, these 
policies are said to be “globalization friendly” and open to market forces. 
Thus, ‘Globalization generally reduces poverty because more integrated 
economies tend to grow faster and this growth is usually widely diffused’. 
This is because “(a) reduction in world barriers to trade could accelerate 
growth, provide stimulus to new forms of productivity-enhancing special- 
ization, and lead to a more rapid pace of job creation and poverty around the 
world’ (World Bank, 2002a: 1, xi; see also IMF, 1997: 72). 

This claim is explicitly made by the World Bank (2002b) in Globaliz- 
ation, Growth and Poverty: Building an Inclusive World Economy, which is 
the latest of numerous attempts to establish a causal relationship between 
globalization-friendly policies (including structural adjustment), and 
economic growth and poverty reduction.’ Given that world poverty may not 
have been falling (see earlier) as globalization has increased, there is good 
reason for immediately questioning this contention, but again the Bank 
attempts to establish a causal relationship for specific, ‘more globalized’ 
countries. This differentiation between more and less globalized countries is 
based on measuring changes in the ratio of trade to GDP between 1977 and 
1997. The top third of countries are designated as more globalized, and the 
bottom two-thirds as less globalized. The more globalized are said to have 
had faster economic growth and poverty reduction than the less globalized. 

However, measuring changes in the trade/GDP ratio is not a very useful 
way of measuring trade openness. The list of more globalized countries 
includes China and India, which are actually less open than many of the less 
globalized countries. The most globalized countries tend to be ones that 
initially had a low trade/GDP ratio in 1977. They may still have lower 
trade/GDP ratios in 1997 than many of the less globalized countries, as the 
measurement is not the amount of openness but its rate of increase (Rodrik, 
2000). This again betrays a statistical bias, as it excludes countries with high 
but not rising trade/GDP ratios from the category of more globalized. This 
includes a large number of very poor countries dependent on the export of 
a few primary commodities, and which have had very low and sometimes 
negative rates of growth (UNCTAD, 2002a: Part 2, Ch. 3). The effect of 
excluding such poor, low-growth countries with high but constant 
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trade/GDP ratios from the category of more globalized countries is to under- 
estimate the category of high globalizers with low economic growth. 

An exaggeration of the relationship between high growth and growing 
openness also occurs when one critically examines the evidence for China and 
India. Contrary to the World Bank’s assumption of a causal relationship 
between trade openness and economic growth, the rapid economic growth of 
these two countries predates their growing openness. Moreover, despite liber- 
alization, such as the lifting of some restrictions on foreign capital investment, 
they remain far from open economies. Like the first-tier East Asian newly 
industrializing countries (NICs), capital controls remain strong, subsidies still 
exist and there are still relatively high tariffs on selected imports. Average tariff 
rates in India did decline from 91 percent in the 1980s to 50.5 percent in the 
1990s, while China’s declined from 42.4 percent to 31.2 percent in the same 
period (Rodrik, 2000: Table 1). However, these remain far higher than average 
tariff rates in developing countries, and therefore it is simply an article of faith 
to claim that this reduction was the cause of the economic growth, as such 
rates remain extremely high and do not remotely conform to any recognized 
policy of trade liberalization along neoliberal lines. Economic growth 
preceded liberalization and is in part the product of state policies that allowed 
for the development of industries protected from import competition from 
established overseas producers. Moreover, trade/GDP ratios do not necess- 
arily measure,the amount of openness to trade in a given country, as it is quite 
possible to have a high ratio of exports to GDP but still have various degrees 
of import restrictions, as in the cases of China and India, and before them, 
South Korea and Taiwan (Amsden, 1989; Wade, 1990). Essentially, then, the 
Bank’s argument ‘assumes that fast trade growth is the major cause of good 
economic performance. It does not examine the reverse causation, from fast 
economic growth to fast trade growth’ (Wade, 2004a: 580). This conflation of 
outcome and causality is the basic weakness of the optimistic assumptions 
concerning the links between trade liberalization, growth and poverty reduc- 
tion. The evidence is further examined in the following section. 

For the moment, it needs emphasizing, once more, that it is actually only 
an assumption that trade openness leads to economic growth. There is a failure 
to specify the precise relationship between trade and growth, it says nothing 
about the types of goods being traded, and it ignores the impact of liberalized 
trade on countries at different stages of development, based on different struc- 
tures of production (UNCTAD, 2002a: 102). In 1997-8, the trade/GDP ratio 
for 39 of the poorest, least developed countries (LDCs) averaged 43 percent, 
and for 22 of these 39 countries (based on data availability) — around the same 
as the world average (UNCTAD, 2002a: 103). In the period from 1980 to 
1999, the share of these LDCs in world exports declined by 47 percent, to a 
total of only 0.42 percent of world exports in the latter year (UNCTAD, 
2002a: 112). For the World Bank and IMF to establish a causal connection 
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between global integration and slowing economic growth, it would have to 
be the case that these countries were employing policies that restricted 
openness. But this is clearly not the case, and, indeed, LDCs have actually 
gone further than other developing countries in dismantling trade barriers 
(UNCTAD, 2002a: 114). It is thus not the case that market-restricting policies 
have led to declining global market shares for most of the LDCs. Without 
denying that “internal” factors such as political instability may be important 
factors (discussed later), it is also clearly the case that demand for the products 
of LDCs is (relatively) limited, and therefore the prices paid for these products 
is low. This 1s particularly the case for primary producers. Based on 1985 PPP 
dollars and population weighted, the average income gap between the 20 
richest countries and 31 least developed countries has increased from 11:1 in 
1960 to 19:1 in 1999. The income gap for those LDCs that diversified into 
manufacturing and services increased from 8:1 to 12:1, but for those countries 
still most dependent on (non-oil) primary commodities, the increase was from 
16:1 to 35:1 (UNCTAD, 2002a: 122). This differentiation is a product of 
volatile commodity prices and unsustainable foreign debt payments 
(UNCTAD, 2002a: 148-53). 

The relationship between global integration and poverty reduction is 
also far from straightforward. The Bank argues that trade liberalization will 
reduce poverty, as it will increase demand for unskilled labour, and increase 
growth and therefore government revenue. In fact, tariff reduction deprives 
developing countries of a major source of revenue, particularly as tariffs are 
far easier to collect than other taxes in cases where public administration is 
relatively underdeveloped. In India, for example, in 1990 it provided as much 
as 25 percent of government revenue (Weisbrot et al., 2002a: 17). Moreover, 
the evidence suggests that trade liberalization does not have the outcomes 
that the Bank expects, and that poverty has actually increased among LDCs 
with the most open trade regimes. However, it has also increased by about 
the same amount for those with the most closed trade regimes, which under- 
mines any simplistic claims made against trade and for autarchy. Between 
these two extremes are the moderate liberalizers and the more advanced 
liberalizers, and here the evidence suggests that it is the former that have a 
better record (see UNCTAD, 2002a: 115-17, esp. Chart 33). No straight- 
forward conclusions can therefore be made, beyond the negative ones that 
trade liberalization or ‘globalization’ neither unambiguously causes an 
increase or a decline in poverty. Based on the UNCTAD data, the incidence 
of poverty fell in 16 LDCs from 1987 to 1999, and only four of these saw a 
decline in their export/GDP ratio. On the other hand, among LDCs in which 
export orientation increased, there was no general experience of a reduction 
in poverty — this occurred in 10 out of the 22 countries from 1987 to 1999 
(UNCTAD, 2002a: 119). Clearly, then, there are no clear correlations 
between openness and poverty reduction, let alone causal connections. The 
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same report does establish a link between economic growth and poverty 
reduction, especially for the poorest countries (though I again stress not for 
trade openness and growth), but even in this case, substantial qualifications 
must be made. Economic growth alone does not guarantee that income will 
trickle down to the poorest, and the last 30 years have seen a general increase 
in inequality within countries. The most effective strategy remains the 
promotion of economic growth, alongside some proposals for reducing 
inequality, and neoliberalism fails on both these counts. Hanmer et al. (2000: 
2; see also UNDP, 2002: Ch. 1) argue that in order to meet the 2015 Millen- 
nium Targets for reducing poverty, countries with high inequality will need 
growth rates twice as high as those with low inequality. This argument is 
based on a survey of comparative economic growth from 1985 to 1990, where 
countries with 10 percent economic growth and low inequality saw a fall in 
poverty of 9 percent, while those with high inequality and similar growth 
rates saw a fall of only 3 percent. 

These critical comments are not meant to imply support for a blanket 
reversal of trade liberalization, and still less a policy of autarchy, the latter 
of which is largely a straw-man utilized by pro-globalizers to caricature the 
proposals of anti-globalizers (see, for instance, Desai, 2000). What should, 
however, be clear by now is that the global economy is not a completely 
benign force, and that the claims made for pro-globalization policies do not 
stand up to critical scrutiny. This is not to say that no progress can be made, 
but it is to say that much of the progress that has been made is despite, and 
not because, of ‘pro-globalization’ policies, and that progress is slower and 
more unequal than it was previously. All agree that, some exceptions 
notwithstanding, the general trend over the last 20 years has been towards 
greater global integration. Comparing this period from 1980 to 2000 with 
the previous 20-year period (which includes the particularly unstable 1970s), 
and based on a comparison of growth rates for five categories of countries 
(based on per capita income), rates of economic growth have fallen for each 
set of countries. For the poorest quintile, growth averaged 1.9 percent a year 
in 1960-80, but averaged —0.5 percent from 1980 to 2000; for the next 
poorest quintile, the figures were down from a 2 percent annual average to 
0.75 percent; for the middle quintile, the corresponding figures were 3.5 
percent and 0.9 percent; for the second richest, they were 3.4 percent and 
1.1 percent; and the final grouping saw a decline of 2.5 percent to 1.75 
percent. Improvements in social development indicators — such as life 
expectancy, infant mortality, literacy and so on — continued in most cases, 
but the rate of improvement slowed down in the globalizing years (Weisbrot 
et al., 2002b). Moreover, country mobility in terms of quintile ranking based 
on per capita income is highly immobile (Korzeniewicz and Moran, 1997, 
2000). Based ona study of 100 countries from 1960 to 1999, and a three-tier 
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2004b: 167--8) argued that 72 of the 100 failed to move tiers, and the remain- 
ing 28 moved only one zone. Almost as many moved down as up, and there 
was no significant correlation between such movement and policies related 
to trade openness. 

Finally, to return to the question of globalization, one final point needs 
to be made, and that is that if poverty has been reduced in the world (and 
this is seriously open to doubt), then this is largely because of growth in 
China and India. It is basically their growth records that are the reason for 
all the optimism about growth, poverty and inequality in recent years. 
However, like the East Asian miracle economies before them, these countries 
have not embraced unambiguously market-friendly policies. It should be 
clear then that assigning any causality to globalization is problematic. I return 
to this issue in the third section. 


Revisiting Modernization and Underdevelopment 


This section suggests that the assumptions behind the arguments outlined in 
the preceding section in some respects echo the concerns of the earlier ‘grand 
theories’ of development, modernization and underdevelopment theory 
(Rostow, 1960; Frank, 1969). The broad details of these theories are well 
known, and both have been convincingly criticized by a vast literature, and 
this article has no intention of repeating those arguments.* Nevertheless, in 
order to draw out the parallels with the discussion in the first section, and to 
link these to the argument made in the following section, a brief outline is 
necessary. Modernization theory essentially regarded development as a linear 
process in which societies (which were assumed to be nation-states) pass 
through similar stages of development in the process of achieving modernity. 
In this theory, the relationship between the ‘advanced’ West and ‘backward’ 
Rest was regarded as either irrelevant or benign. ‘Backward’ societies either 
developed in isolation from ‘the West’ (and more specifically the western-led 
international economy), or contact with the latter was assumed to aid the 
development of the former. Underdevelopment theory, on the other hand, 
was far more critical of such contact. It argued that the development of the 
West rested on the exploitation, or underdevelopment of the Rest. Third 
World contact with the West was therefore not conducive to development, 
which could only take place through delinking from the western-led world 
economy (Frank, 1974; Caldwell, 1977; Amin, 1990). The contrast between 
modernization theory and underdevelopment theory was therefore sharp — 
the former saw contact with the West as desirable, the latter as something to 
be avoided at all costs. 

There is, of course, one crucial difference between the earlier develop- 
ment debate and the current globalization and poverty debate, which is that 
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the latter takes place in the context of the dominance of neoliberal ideas 
concerning the efficiency of the market as opposed to the developmental 
state. This has not precluded some focus on the appropriate role that insti- 
tutions, including the state, play in promoting ‘development’, but ideas 
around “good governance’, ‘social capital’, ‘market-friendly intervention’ and 
even ‘poverty reduction’ and ‘democratization’ tend to be assessed accord- 
ing to their appropriateness as vehicles for the promotion of market forces.” 
But clearly, there is also some considerable overlap in the two debates. 
Modernization theory essentially regarded contact with the West as desir- 
able, and neoliberalism argues that this takes the current form of promoting 
‘market forces’. Underdevelopment theory regarded contact with the West 
as undesirable, and while few would now advocate complete delinking, critics 
of neoliberalism suggest that total integration into the western-dominated 
world economy is not necessarily conducive to development. This may not 
be for the reasons suggested by underdevelopment theory, which failed to 
convincingly explain both the origins and mechanisms of alleged under- 
development. Certainly, if this was supposed to be a product of western 
investment or trade with the West, then it was an unconvincing explanation, 
as most trade and investment in the world economy took place between the 
core countries. On the other hand, i is precisely for this reason that despite 
the paucity of explanation, underdevelopment theory’s idea that the world 
can be divided into core and periphery retains some validity, and this bas 
enormous implications for understanding contemporary globalization. This 
can be seen if we examine evidence concerning world trade and investment 
shares. The share of Africa and Latin America in world trade has fallen in the 
years of globalization: Africa’s share declined from 4.1 percent in 1970 to 1.5 
percent in 1995, and Latin America’s from 5.5 percent to 4.4 percent over the 
same period (UNCTAD, 1998: 183). The share increased for Asia, from 8.5 
percent to 21.4 percent, but the earlier comments on openness suggest that 
this increase was not the product of unambiguously pro-globalization 
policies. Of course, the actual amount of trade has not fallen, but rather 
Africa and Latin America’s share is rising less quickly than other regions. But 
trade liberalization and pro-globalization advocates assume that once the 
correct policies are put in place, both the amount and the share of world trade 
should increase for the ‘backward’ areas. The type of goods exported from 
the developing world has changed substantially, and manufacturing now 
accounts for the majority of developing world exports, but this increase is 
mainly in low-value, labour-intensive goods, such as clothing and footwear, 
where there is a significant ‘mark up’ at the marketing rather than the produc- 
tion stage of the commodity chain. 

The 1990s did see a massive increase in foreign investment, from US$59 
billion in 1982 to US$1.2 trillion in the year 2000 (although it has fallen 
substantially since then). This included substantial increases in the 
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developing world, particularly Latin America and East Asia. But this invest- 
ment remains highly concentrated. Throughout the 1990s, the developed 
countries received around two-thirds of total direct foreign investment 
(DFI), while the capital-scarce developing countries (including East Asia) 
received one-third (UNCTAD, 2002b: 5). Moreover, the investment that 
goes to the developing world is itself highly concentrated, with 10 countries 
receiving 75 percent (UNCTAD, 2002b: 9). Furthermore, DFI levels fell in 
the years 2001 and 2002. Total DFI for 2001 was US$823 billion, of which 
developed countries received US$589 billion, and developing countries 
US$209 billion. In 2002, total DFI was US$651 billion, with developed 
countries receiving US$460 billion and developing countries US$162 billion. 
Asia and the Pacific received US$95 billion, Latin America and the Caribbean 
US$56 billion and Africa just US$11 billion (UNCTAD, 2003: 7). 

DFI figures do not tell the whole story, and they may underestimate 
flows to the developing world in two ways. First, mergers and acquisitions 
between companies can lead to an increase in DFI figures even though they 
do not involve any new investment. As most mergers and acquisitions take 
place between ‘First World’ companies, this has the effect of exaggerating the 
concentration of DFI in the developed countries. Second, transnational 
companies may not engage in direct investment but actually engage in 
subcontracting activity with local companies. But these two qualifications do 
not alter the fact of concentration. In terms of the first point, DFI figures 
also increase when countries sell off previously state-run enterprises to 
foreign capital — once again, this is not new, greenfield investment, but a 
simple takeover of existing assets. This process has occurred on a massive 
scale, post structural adjustment, in the developing world, especially in Latin 
America. For instance, Brazil experienced high rates of DFI in the 1990s, but 
averaged lower rates of fixed capital investment than in the disastrous 1980s 
(Rocha, 2002: 20). In terms of the second point, the practice of subcontract- 
ing has not been sufficient to undermine the competitiveness of established 
producers (plus some East Asian economies) in the global order. This can be 
demonstrated by examining the value of manufacturing imports from the 
developing world (including East Asia) to the ‘advanced’ capitalist countries 
as a percentage of the latter’s total ‘consumption’ of manufactured goods. For 
the United States in 1995, the figure was 7 percent, a strong increase from 
just 2.5 percent in 1980, but still low; for the European Union, the figure was 
4.5 percent in 1995 (and 2.5 percent in 1980); and for Japan, the figure was 
3.3 percent in 1995 and 2 per cent in 1980 (UNCTAD, 1999). These figures 
suggest that while developing countries have broken into manufacturing 
exports, these are concentrated in a few countries or they are essentially in 
low valued added sectors. 

Moreover, given that the developing world has a higher proportion of 
the world’s population than the developed world, the concentration of DFI 
is greater than the figures cited earlier (UNCTAD, 2002b: 265). Furthermore, 
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DFI only makes up a small proportion of total global capital investment. In 
1995, it contributed only about 5.2 percent of the world’s capital investment, 
and the stock of inward DFI represented just 10.1 percent of world GDP 
(Thompson, 2000: 109). 

Why then does such concentration occur? The response of earlier 
modernization theory and contemporary neoliberalism is that the problem 
is internal to the developing countries. Some countries have not adopted 
sufficiently market-friendly policies that can tap into the benefits of the 
world economy. What is needed then is the adoption of the pro-globaliz- 
ation policies advocated by the World Bank, including good governance, 
rolling back the state and the promotion of market forces (see first section). 
This conforms to the aforementioned claims made by the Bank and IMF, 
but also to what has been proposed by some sociologists of globalization 
theory. Giddens (2000: 129), for instance, argues that the problems of under- 
development: 


don’t come from the global economy itself, or from the self-seeking behaviour 
on the part of the richer nations. They lie mainly i in the societies alee ines - 
in authoritarian government, corruption, conflict, over-regulation and the low 
level of emancipation of women. 


The basic argument then is that insofar as the world is still divided into core 
and periphery, this has little to do with the world economy and much to do 
with the bad policies of peripheral states. The hierarchical core-periphery 
divide can therefore be overcome through embracing the world economy and 
market forces, an argument identical to the claims for global poverty reduc- 
tion outlined and rejected in the first section of this article, and a neoliberal 
version of modernization theory. 

There are two problems with this argument. First, there has been a gener- 
alized pattern of trade, financial and investment liberalization in the develop- 
ing world in the last 10-20 years. For instance, for every year from 1991 to 
2002, around 90-98 percent of national regulations covering foreign invest- 
ment have involved greater liberalization (UNCTAD, 2003: 21). In other 
words, and as the discussion earlier on trade openness also confirms, many 
countries have adopted pro-globalization policies and liberalized their econ- 
omies, but have not benefited from the opportunities presented by the world 
economy. The argument that they are poor because they are “insufficiently 
globalised’ (Giddens, 2002: 73) is therefore problematic, because it discounts 
from the outset the idea that ‘actually existing globalization’ is intrinsically 
hierarchical, leading to concentration in some areas and marginalization else- 
where. This does not of course mean that there are not ‘internal factors’ that 
undermine the development of parts of the developing world, and this relates 
to my second point. Certainly, it is true that authoritarian government may 
not be conducive to development (though clearly it was in East Asia). But to 
suggest that this can be overcome through a technical package of policies, 
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based on the promotion of liberal democracy, free markets and human rights 
is simply wishful thinking. One may not expect much else from the World 
Bank, whose approach to history and sociology is ultimately rooted in 
neoclassical economics (Fine, 2001; Cramer, 2002). But one does expect more 
from a respected sociologist like Giddens, who has indeed written at least 
one important book on the historical sociology of state formation (Giddens, 
1985). To suggest that liberal democracy, the free market and good human 
rights can simply come as a prepackaged model ignores the complex realities 
of state formation, not least in the western world (see Tilly, 1992; Mann, 2004; 
Bilgin and Morton, 2004). 

Moreover, the argument that free markets and limited government are a 
necessary part of this package simply ignores the ways in which all “devel- 
oped’ countries have protected themselves from foreign competition (Chang, 
2002). This is not surprising, and it is this point that lies at the heart of the 
critique of neoliberalism and ‘pro-globalization’ policies. Capital does not 
necessarily move from capital-abundant to capital-scarce areas, but instead 
concentrates in established areas of accumulation. Initial rounds of invest- 
ment may lead to higher land and labour costs, but these may be more than 
offset by the locational advantages of access to local suppliers, markets, skills, 
infrastructure and credit, and the development of new technologies and 
therefore tacit knowledge, skills and higher productivity. Development 
through a process of ‘cumulative causation’ (Myrdal, 1968) thus provides us 
with an explanation for why capital tends to flow to established areas of accu- 
mulation, and thus why DFI (and trade) flows are so concentrated. Rather 
than the development of underdevelopment, this concentration of capital in 
selected locations is the basic reason for the division of the world into 
multiple cores and peripheries. Thus, rather than exploitation, the problem 
faced by developing countries is very often marginalization. This is not (or 
not only) because of ‘bad policies’ by developing states, but is also a product 
of the way the ‘world market’ (or ‘actually existing globalization’) operates. 

Of course, export pessimism is not the same as an advocacy of delink- 
ing, and all countries can raise their income through successfully exporting 
some goods. But the problem is that the established producers in developed 
countries can export many goods, while developing countries are often 
dependent on the export revenue of just one or two. This static comparative 
advantage is not sufficient for ‘development’ or poverty reduction to occur, 
but it is precisely this strategy that is promoted by neoliberalism. This can 
only occur through the development of new competitive sectors, but in the 
context of open competition with established overseas producers, and there- 
fore cheap imports into developing countries, this is unlikely to occur. By 
undermining the previous protectionist strategies of ‘developmental states’ 
and simply emphasizing the opportunities of globalization, neoliberalism 
undermines the ‘space’ for development, and ignores the ways in which 
earlier developers actually developed - and indeed the continued role of the 
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Chinese and Indian states in the current period. This has been reinforced by 
structural adjustment and the selective free trade policies advocated by the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) (Kiely, 1998; Chang, 2002; Wade, 2003).6 
Indeed, there is much concern in China about the long-term effects of WTO 
rules on some sectors of Chinese industry (Nolan, 2004). 

These points are all the more powerful in an era of liberalized financial 
flows. Neoliberals argue that the free movement of money allows poorer 
parts of the world to draw on global savings, and therefore promote 
economic growth. As well as a substantial increase in DFI, developing 
countries did see a substantial increase in flows from international capital 
markets in the 1990s, particularly in the emerging markets in Latin America 
and East Asia. This increased from US$43.9 billion in 1990 to US$299 billion 
in 1997, falling back to US$227 billion in 1998 because of the withdrawal of 
funds from East Asia (World Bank, 1999: 24). 

However, portfolio investment to developing countries is still propor- 
tionately small — the developing world received 9.7 percent of total global 
flows in 1991, 9 percent in 1994, 6.2 percent in 1998 and 5.5 percent in 2000 
(Grabel, 2003: 327) — and is concentrated in the richer developing countries, 
not least the US where it financed the trade deficit under Clinton and the 
budget and trade deficits under Bush junior (and before him Reagan and 
Bush senior). Moreover, the argument that they are necessary to facilitate 
trade and investment ignores the fact that financial markets today are mainly 
speculative in character. Thus, in the early 1970s, on the eve of the abolition 
of fixed exchange rates, 90 percent of foreign exchange trading related to 
trade and investment in (non-financial) goods and services. In 1997, the 
annual value of trade in goods and services was equivalent to four days’ 
trading on the foreign exchange markets. The effect of this domination of 
financial capital is that potential funds are diverted away from productive 
investment and into short-term speculation, which in turn can encourage 
higher interest rates (which further discourages productive investment). 
Uncertainty is also exacerbated by rapid movements in interest rates and 
exchange rates, which can have devastating effects for the ‘real’ economy. 
Neoliberal claims that state regulation leads to unproductive rent seeking 
thus ignore the ways in which deregulated capital can itself be unproductive 
and destructive of productive investment. 

Neoliberalism is therefore an unconvincing theory in terms of its under- 
standing of the causes of development. But I now suggest that so, too, is 


globalization theory. 


Globalization Theory 


The purpose of this section is not to provide a wide-ranging discussion of 
contemporary — mainstream or critical — accounts of globalization. Rather, 
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the far more modest goal is to develop Rosenberg's suggestive distinction 
between globalization theory and theories of globalization (Rosenberg, 
2000), the latter of which (correctly) explains globalizing outcomes and 
processes as historically determined by specific agencies. In contrast, the 
former attempts to utilize globalization as a determining variable, and it 
therefore replicates the fallacious explanations rejected in the first and second 
sections of this article. This section suggests that not only is globalization 
theory unconvincing, but also that it can lead to complicity with neoliberal- 
ism, In doing so, I suggest that globalization theory constitutes a renewed, 
neoliberal version of modernization theory. Space prevents a full consider- 
ation of globalization theory, and the article does not suggest that all such 
theorists are apologists for neoliberalism. Instead, this section suggests areas 
of commonality between globalization theory and neoliberalism, and shows 
how in one case — that of Anthony Giddens — the overlap in explanation 
becomes an effective apology for neoliberalism. 

Giddens (1990: 64; 1999) defines globalization as ‘the intensification of 
worldwide social relations which link distant localities in such a way that 
local happenings are shaped by events occurring many miles away and vice 
versa”. It is a revolutionary development as formerly locally embedded social 
relations break free from spatial and temporal boundaries, and abstractions 
such as science, markets and human rights come to replace local, traditional 
norms. Disembeddedness means that people no longer have their lives set out 
in advance, but are instead constantly faced with choices about how to live 
their lives. The establishment of identity therefore becomes a life project of 
reflexive subjects. These processes reach a climax with globalization, as 
nation-states lose control in the face of global communications, capital flows 
and shared aspirations (Giddens, 1990: 76-8). 

What is not clear in Giddens’s account is the precise status of the concept 
of globalization. Is it (1) a new theory used to explain important social 
changes; or (2) a concept used to understand and clarify a number of import- 
ant social changes? As Rosenberg (2000: 2) argues, ‘globalisation as an 
outcome cannot be explained by invoking globalisation as a process tending 
towards that outcome’. This conflation of process and outcome closely paral- 
lels the problems associated with World Bank explanations concerning 
poverty reduction, for as globalization theory evades the issue of causality in 
terms of globalization, so too does the World Bank in terms of the relation- 
ship between trade openness, growth and poverty reduction. As we saw, it is 
far more likely that openness is a reflection of high rates of growth and 
competitiveness, rather than its cause. Similarly, the growth of intercon- 
nectedness through global flows is not a causal explanation in itself, but 
rather reflects the outcome of decisions, actions and conflicts which involve 
real social agents, not least nation-states and international institutions 
promoting neoliberal policies. 
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Why then does globalization theory confuse globalization as outcome 
and process with globalization as explanation? The essential reason, as 
Rosenberg (2000) has convincingly argued, is that it substitutes social for 
spatial explanation. For example, closely following the logic of globalization 
theory, Kaldor et al. (2003) place much emphasis on the development of a 
global civil society beyond the narrow confines of national politics. This 
argument, however, closely parallels the logic of neoliberalism in its treat- 
ment of globalization. Just as neoliberals talk of ‘market imperfections’ as 
being caused by ‘external’ (state) interventions, so globalists point to ‘global 
imperfections” caused by similar (state) interventions. The implicit assump- 
tion is the market or the global could be effective in the absence of such inter- 
ventions. The most serious intervention is the action of states that do not play 
by the rules of the game. Indeed, Kaldor (2003: 138) even repeats the assump- 
tions of the World Bank when she claims that multilateral states in the global 
order are precisely those that are most globalized — as measured by trade, 
investment and so on. This argument again conflates causality and outcome, 
and ignores the uneven development of global capitalism, and the intensified 
inequality associated with neoliberalism. 

Moreover, in the case of Giddens, one can go further. If we accept his 
claim that globalization is irreversible, then, 


Like it or not, to accept the radical stance on globalisation as unquestioningly 
as Giddens does is to appeal to a set of ideas which have long been taken 
hostage by a distinctively neo-liberal articulation of systemic economic ‘imper- 
atives’. Moreover, so long as this continues to be understood as just ‘how things 
are’, the political space for democratising globalising tendencies and once more 
laying neo-liberal ‘common-sense’ open to question would appear to be strictly 
limited. (Hay and Watson, 1999: 422) 


In other words, globalization theory too easily accepts the political 
parameters established by the victory of neoliberalism in the 1980s, which 
argued for the primacy of market forces, free trade, liberalized finance and 
open competition. These parameters can easily be accepted because globaliz- 
ation theory relies on spatial explanations that effectively sever the link 
between social actors and historical and political processes. In this way, 
globalization is said to be inevitable, but the ‘explanation’ ignores the ways 
in which agents of neoliberalism have promoted globalization in the first 
place.’ 

It is in this context that the so-called “Third Way’ can be located, for it 
can be seen as a political project that attempts to depoliticize globalization, 
and which therefore leaves the neoliberal policies of the 1980s largely unchal- 
lenged. Indeed, the Third Way then takes the step of moving from the asser- 
tion that globalization is inevitable to the argument that it is desirable. It is 
at this point that globalization theory can move in two directions. It can 
either step back from its spatial fetishism (Massey, 2000), reincorporate social 
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and political agency, but in the process abandon globalization theory, and 
instead provide an understanding of globalization as a set of uneven, unequal 
and contested processes and outcomes — in other words, it can become a 
theory of globalization. Or it can hold on to globalization theory and in the 
process champion neoliberal modernization. Most globalization theorists 
opt, albeit ambiguously, for the former, but Giddens tends to opt for the 
latter, thus taking for granted the neoliberal turn in the 1980s. Indeed, it is 
this choice that links his academic work of the 1990s and his political practice. 
Giddens then moves from asserting the inevitability of neoliberal globaliz- 
ation to championing its desirability when he argues that the poorest 
countries are poor because they are ‘insufficiently globalised’ (see earlier), an 
argument that repeats the contentions of the World Bank. The assumptions 
of modernization theory, namely that contact with the western-dominated 
global economy represents the only opportunity for developing countries, 
and that ultimately development failure is only caused by the failure to 
embrace this opportunity, are thus simply repeated. Moreover, the argument 
that globalization, and more specifically capitalist, neoliberal globalization, 
is intrinsically hierarchical is discounted from the outset. Giddens thus not 
only assigns undue causality to globalization, but his understanding of the 
world economy is such that he assumes that causality must be positive. In 
his case then, we arrive back at the claims made by the World Bank concern- 
ing poverty reduction, and a repeat of the fallacious arguments of neoliberal 
theory (Nederveen Pieterse, 2001: 42-5). 


Conclusion 


This article has made seven key arguments. First, it has questioned the 
evidence that there has been poverty reduction in the era of globalization. 
Second, it has argued that even if we accept the argument that poverty reduc- 
tion has occurred, this has been despite pro-globalization policies and not 
because of them. Third, this confusion reflects the conflation of some 
possible (though limited) correlation between trade openness, growth and 
poverty reduction, with the stronger and unconvincing claim that the first 
causes the second and the third. Fourth, this argument rests on the further 
assumption that the world economy provides only benefits and oppor- 
tunities for developing countries and not constraints, provided that the 
correct policies are adopted. Fifth, this argument is paralleled in the claims 
made by globalization theory, which regards increasing global interconnect- 
edness as a progressive development that determines social relations. Sixth, 
this leaves globalization theory with the choice of embracing the claims of 
neoliberalism, or retreating from the spatial fetishism of the theory and exam- 
ining factors that cause globalization rather than vice versa. Seventh, and 
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finally, those that continue to advocate globalization theory essentially 
embrace the claims of neoliberal modernization theory as a result. 


Notes 


1 This is defined as people living on less than $1 a day. This ‘dollar’ is adjusted to 
account for local purchasing power, so it does not mean a US dollar but a purchas- 
ing power parity (PPP) dollar. This is further discussed in the text. 

2 The World Bank has responded to this criticism by ensuring that all trend 
estimates are now based on the same PPP base year. Nevertheless, the headline 
figures on poverty reduction are based on the switches in base years outlined in 
the text. 

3 See, for example, World Bank (1983) and (1994). For critiques see Singer (1988), 
Mosley et al. (1995) and Kiely (1998). 

4 See among many others Corbridge (1986), Larrain (1989), Kiely (1995) and 
Preston (1996). 

5 See World Bank (1992, 1993, 1997, 2000/01). For critiques see Kiely (1998: Ch. 8), 
Fine et al. (2001) and Harriss (2001). 

6 Indeed, for all the talk about the need for free trade, there are still a great deal of 
double standards exercised by western governments. These have come to a head 
at recent WTO talks at Seattle, Doha and especially Cancun. See Henderson 
(2003). We should not be surprised by selective free trade because ‘market actors’ 
always seek to get the best possible deal in a competitive environment. For the 
most competitive, this will involve the promotion of free trade; for less competi- 
tive sectors, its restriction. Neither set of actors lies outside the ‘market’, which 
suggests that the neoliberal conception of the market — one shared by globaliz- 
ation theory — ignores the social relations that constitute such markets. More 
important for the purposes of this article, even in the absence of double standards, 
the crucial point is that free trade does not represent the universal interest. 

7 This does not mean that all globalization theorists are complicit with neoliberal- 
ism. The work of many globalization theorists — Scholte, Bauman and others — 
provide powerful criticisms of neoliberalism. However, like Rosenberg, I would 
argue that they do so by breaking with their shared theoretical starting points, 
which wrongly assigns causality to globalization. 
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Professions Today: Conceptual 
Contributions 


he sociology of professions has gone through three distinguishable 

stages. During the first, Alexander Carr-Saunders and Paul Wilson (1933) 
pioneered the subfield and then for the next 40 years Anglo-American 
sociologists endeavored to identify essential qualities of professions and their 
associations. Continental social theorists were notably absent from this 
collective endeavor, and the reason why bears centrally on why the next two 
stages evolved in the ways they did. Not a single continental language either 
before or after the Second World War developed indigenously a term synony- 
mous with or generally equivalent to the English term ‘profession’. Rather, 
the terms closest in German, French and Italian all refer to more general social 
categories: middle class (Bärgertum; bourgeoisie; borghesia), economic 
middle class (Wirtschaftsbúrgertum) and educated or cultivated middle class 
(Bildungsbúrgertum; bourgeoisie a talents; borghesia umanistica).! 

At best, other continental terms within this general Búrgertum approach 
draw attention to liberal or learned ‘callings’ in general (e.g. freie Berufe, 
akademische Berufe) and then also to public and private offices (Beamte).? 
Thus, salaried employees in the German private sector, taking the civil service 
as their exemplar and reference group, identified themselves as Privatbeamte, 
not as experts (Fachmann, Fachmenschentum) (Kocka, 1999: 202-3; 1977). 
By drawing attention to broader social formations and occupational 
categories, a Búrgertum approach blends seamlessly into Weberian or 
Marxist class analyses of the occupational order, stratification system and 
larger society. Regardless of how it is refined with derivative terms, it deflects 
attention from whether and to what extent professions differ from other 
middle-class occupations. It goes without saying that a Bérgertum approach 
neglects entirely the issue of whether and to what extent the governance, 
regulation and activities of professions #niquely affect social order and its 
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direction of change (Jarausch, 1990a is most demonstrative here, but see also 
Geison, 1984a; Burrage, 1990a; Kocka, 1990; Malatesta, 1995b). 

This etymological state of affairs on the continent has not changed 
substantially even today. Of course, some European sociologists do adopt 
English terminology, particularly since the mid- or late 1980s, and prominent 
examples are discussed later.? But even for the European sociologists who 
append a professions approach to their received Búrgertum approach, the 
English term ‘profession’ remains in their minds tainted by discredited, 
‘unilinear’ propositions of modernization theory and Parsonian structural- 
functionalism (e.g. Kocka, 1990: 62, 68; Siegrist, 1990a: 192). More typically, 
professions play no role whatsoever in European sociology. 


Three Stages and the Continent 


Functionalist Dyad: Essential Qualities, Distinctive Consequences 

We can now better appreciate why, when Talcott Parsons and other Anglo- 
American sociologists were developing the sociology of professions before 
and after the Second World War, European social theorists literally could not 
envisage the point of the exercise. The entire first stage of the sociology of 
professions revolved around two related, explicitly presented propositions, 
both of which were alien to (and obscured by) the Bärgertum approach of 
the continent. First, professions and their associations are distinct from other 
middle-class occupations and their organizations both empirically and 
analytically. Second, the presence of professions in civil society, both his- 
torically and today, uniquely supports ‘social order’ in substance and intrin- 
sically advances an ‘integrative’ direction of social change. Professions 
contribute to a social order that rests on shared cultural orientations and 
social psychological convictions, as opposed to leaving social order to 
administrative mechanisms of social control and commercial incentives. A 
‘service orientation’ and ‘fiduciary responsibilities’ steadily displace 
commands and the adage caveat emptor. 

The problem at the core of both propositions, however, is that Parsons 
and other functionalists referred always in rather vague ways to the putative 
connection between professions and ‘social order’ (from Parsons, 1939 
[1964], to Parsons and Platt, 1973). They failed to identify analytically the 
uniquely integrative consequences of professions’ presence in civil society, 
and then support this proposed finding with explicitly drawn historical or 
cross-national comparisons. As a result, continental sociologists wondered 
why Parsons was attributing such grand significance to one particular set of 
middle-class occupations rather than to others, or to the Bildwngsbúrgertum 
as a cultural force underlying civil society more generally. 
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Revisionist Triad: Expert Occupations, Unnecessary Monopoly, 
Delimited Scope 

During the 1970s, functionalists’ manifest failure to support their second 
proposition in particular set the backdrop for a new stage in the sociology 
of professions. Anglo-American sociologists critical of functionalism 
adopted a revisionist posture toward professions that first drew attention to 
the failure and in time explicitly rejected both parts of the received approach 
(Johnson, 1972; Larson, 1977; Collins, 1979; Starr, 1982; Freidson, 1989). The 
revisionists ~ who call themselves ‘power’, ‘monopoly’ and ‘neo-Weberian’ 
theorists — soon established, on the basis of a quite different three-part 
approach, what remains the core of received wisdom in the sociology of 
professions today. 

First, revisionists eventually rejected the idea that professions can be 
distinguished from other expert occupations on any empirically essential or 
analytically invariant grounds. They instead increasingly proposed that 
professions are simply expert occupations that happen, by one strategic 
means or another, to establish and maintain particularly well-patrolled, yet 
structurally unnecessary, monopolies in the labor market for expert services. 
As Andrew Abbott puts the matter, any expert occupation ‘that competes’ 
for workplace jurisdiction is a profession (Abbott, 2002). With this revision- 
ists collapse professions into expert occupations and thereby inadvertently 
adopt a conceptual point of departure consistent with the received Búrger- 
tum approach of the continent that fails to distinguish professions from 
middle-class occupations. 

Second, revisionists also consider the rise of expert occupations with 
monopolies in the services market to be, if anything, a malevolent force in 
civil society, not a salutary addition. They reject outright as apologetic and 
ideological Parsons’ conjecture that professions contribute in any way, let 
alone intrinsically, to social integration as opposed to social control. 

Third, revisionists argue more explicitly and in more positive terms that 
whatever consequences professions (that is, monopolistic expert occupa- 
tions) introduce into civil society, these consequences are restricted both 
empirically and analytically to the occupational order and stratification 
system. By introducing unnecessary service monopolies into the labor 
market, they exacerbate occupational hierarchies and socioeconomic 
inequities. This leaves it to the state or ‘new social movements’ to bear any 
responsibility for ameliorating the immediate harms that result, and thus, 
respectively, for maintaining social order and advancing social integration. 

With this revisionist triad, the study of expert occupations and their 
immediate consequences for the occupational order and stratification system 
displace functionalists’ earlier inquiries into the larger place and purpose of 
professions in civil society. Leading American revisionists Randall Collins 
(1990) and Abbott (1988, 2002) are most adamant in rejecting any suggestion 
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that professions are intermediary associations that contribute in any way, let 
alone uniquely, to social order and integration (whereas Magali Larson [1989, 
1990] no longer goes this far). As Collins (1990: 13-14) puts the matter, 
Parsons approached professions with an eye to social breakdown (‘a mass 
society”), whereas revisionists approach professions with an eye to the “struc- 
ture of privilege’. As Abbott (2002) puts it, the sociology of professions is ‘a 
branch of the sociology of work concerned with the analysis of expert occu- 
pations’ (see also Prest, 1984). 


Continental Synthesis: From Bildungsbúrgertum to Professions 

A third stage in the sociology of professions emerged unheralded during the 
late 1980s and continues today, now developing alongside and largely consis- 
tently with the revisionist triad. However, proponents of this new develop- 
ment, many of whom are continental sociologists and historians, proceed 
quite purposefully in reaction against the reductionism of today’s orthodoxy. 
They endeavor to synthesize at least elements of the earlier functionalist 
approach to professions with the continent’s received Búrgertum approach 
to the middle classes. This synthesis seems promising to sociologists on both 
sides of the Atlantic precisely because both approaches revolve around 
actors’ cultural orientations and social psychological convictions, as opposed 
to their socioeconomic interests. 

The irony is that the revisionists taking this turn (e.g. Larson, 1989, 
1990), and even more so the continental social theorists seeking a synthesis, 
are returning, albeit warily, to both parts of the earlier two-part approach in 
the sociology of professions. They are proceeding warily because they are 
fully aware that functionalists had failed to establish either part at a concep- 
tual level, let alone to support either part with case studies. In particular, 
today’s ‘neotraditionalists’ on the continent (as we will call them, not as they 
refer to themselves) explicitly call upon Anglo-American sociologists to 
provide them with some guidance, at a conceptual level, regarding whether 
and how professions in particular were connected historically to the rise of 
liberal-democracy in English-speaking societies. Was there ever, they ask, 
any clear connection between the rise of professions in the English-speaking 
world and the remarkable stability of liberal-democratic institutions in these 
societies (e.g. Siegrist, 1989: 866; Jarausch, 1990a: 216-17)? A handful of 
English-speaking sociologists have also raised this issue independently, the 
second part of the functionalist approach. They do so by asking: What is the 
connection, if any, between professions and liberalism? 

Continental neotraditionalists in particular appreciate that both parts of 
the earlier functionalist approach are intrinsically interconnected on concep- 
tual grounds. After all, there is no reason for sociologists to distinguish 
professions from middle-class occupations unless the presence of professions 
in civil society bears on the larger social order and its direction of change in 
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unambiguously identifiable ways. In endeavoring to push the ball forward, 
many sociologists today propose that one reasonable point of departure, 
given the great diversity of historical and cross-national case studies of 
particular professions, is to concede that there are two principal, general 
models or types of professionalism, an Anglo-American and a continental 
(Siegrist, 1989, 1990a, 2002a; Brante, 1990: 81; Burrage et al., 1990; Collins, 
1990: 15-18; Jarausch, 1990b: 10 and many more). Whether they adopt this 
strategy or not, sociologists today routinely dismiss out of hand the possi- 
bility of formulating a single ideal type of profession akin to Weber’s ideal 
type of bureaucracy. Moreover, they acknowledge that they have difficulty 
converting either of the two models or types just noted into ideal types, or 
essential empirical qualities, or invariant analytical distinctions. 

What is curious and more intriguing is that some continental sociologists 
are also rightly warning that it is not advisable, on epistemological grounds, 
to abandon entirely functionalists’ earlier efforts to list essential empirical 
qualities of professions. They appreciate that definitional integrity is simul- 
taneously constitutive of the field of study itself, ‘is the way to discover social 
reality’ (Brante, 1990: 77-79; Burrage et al., 1990: 203-4; McClelland, 1990: 
98-9; Torstendahl, 1990a: 48, also 46-52).* This warning is curious because 
the same sociologists who issue it agree that they, like earlier functionalists, 
are ultimately unable to identify essential empirical qualities constitutive 
uniquely of professions as opposed to also spanning middle-class occupa- 
tions more generally. Indeed, the continental neotraditionalists seeking defi- 
nitional integrity today continue to have difficulty envisaging what Parsons 
and other functionalists had in mind when pointing to the broader, putatively 
invariant, consequences of professions’ presence in civil society. 


Epistemological Grounds for Moving Forward 


Today, in short, continental neotraditionalists are feeling their way as they 
move at least somewhat beyond Anglo-American revisionism, even as they 
retain the impression of the functionalist sociology of professions described 
earlier. They are taking their bearings, as did Parsons actually, from basic 
epistemological principles regarding the importance of definitional integrity 
in either revealing or obscuring significant historical and cross-national 
developments. They are not proceeding more concretely, on the basis of new 
historical or cross-national findings. There is not a single case study in the 
sociology of professions that seeks the qualities constitutive of professions 
in any occupational field other than law, first and foremost, or medicine, 
secondarily. Nor is there a single case study that traces constitutive qualities 
to any sustained project of occupational uplift outside of law prior to the 
early 19th century, or to any society other than Great Britain. Rather, like 
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the functionalists and revisionists before them, continental neotraditional- 
ists today unreflectively read back into history, to the early or mid-19th 
century, the trajectory of the two seemingly self-evident modern exemplars 
of professionalization, law and medicine.® 

Proceeding epistemologically, continental neotraditionalists operate on 
the assumption that in this subfield, professions — as in others, such as family 
— only when the qualities constitutive of the object of study can be presented 
in ideal-typical terms can the subfield attain truly cumulative historical and 
cross-national findings. The problem, of course, is that the two subfields just 
noted have notoriously resisted this conceptual step: there is no ideal type of 
profession, and there is no ideal type of family. Neotraditionalists are fully 
aware of this, of course, but they are less aware of Parsons” point in response. 
On the same epistemological grounds, Parsons insisted, correctly, that in the 
absence of an ideal type only a more abstract conceptual grounding, invari- 
ant analytical distinctions, can permit sociologists to draw credible general- 
izations and cumulative findings from particular cases. Short of following 
Parsons and taking a more abstract turn, neotraditionalists appreciate that the 
only other credible option at a conceptual level in the sociology of pro- 
fessions today is to find generally accepted but nonetheless relativist 
typologies of middle-class occupations (e.g. Torstendahl, 1990a: 46—7). 


Today's New Start on the Continent 


In 1990, Michael Burrage, Konrad Jarausch and Hannes Siegrist proposed a 
multi-part definition of professions and professionalism drawn from earlier 
Anglo-American theories but ‘broadened’ by lessons learned from historical 
and cross-national cases of occupational uplift on the continent. The three 
co-authors, respectively a British sociologist, a German-born American 
historian and a Swiss-born German social historian, consider this definition 
and accompanying typology to be the most promising new start in the soci- 
ology of professions, and others agree (Jarausch, 1990a:7; 1990b: 11, 21 note 
13; Siegrist, 1990b: 46-7; Torstendahl, 1990a: 53; Malatesta, 1995a: 2, 9). 
Drawn in part from earlier definitions of professions by Búrgertum theorist 
Jürgen Kocka, which Jarausch (1990a: 6; 1990b: 11) also cites independently, 
they define profession on the basis of the following characteristics (Burrage 
et al., 1990: 205):7 


e Itis a full-time, liberal (non-manual) occupation; 

e It establishes a monopoly in the labor market for expert services; 

e It attains self-governance or autonomy, i.e. freedom from control by any 
outsiders, whether the state, clients, lay persons or others; 

e Training is specialized and yet also systematic and scholarly; 
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e Examinations, diplomas and titles control entry to the occupation and 
also sanction the monopoly; and 

+ Member rewards, both material and symbolic, are tied not only to their 
occupational competence and workplace ethics but also to contempo- 
raries’ belief that their expert services are ‘of special importance for 
society and the common weal’. 


Their point in offering this listing is that in the absence of any accepted ideal 
type (or invariant analytical distinctions), it is best to generalize on the basis 
of empirical characteristics drawn from the historical and cross-national 
record of cases, both Anglo-American and continental. 

The problem, however, is that the sociology of professions no longer 
distinguishes professions from expert occupations on any invariant basis, 
empirical or analytical. This means that the pool of cases of occupational 
uplift from which the co-authors draw the empirical characteristics of pro- 
fessions above fully reflects this conceptual state of affairs. The cases are 
hardly confined to putatively self-evident instances of professionalism. The 
cases instead span instances of occupational uplift by all sorts of middle-class 
occupations. Accordingly, the empirical characteristics listed above fail to 
distinguish professions in particular and, in this regard, the listing is very 
similar to earlier listings by Anglo-American sociologists, during the first 
phase of the sociology of professions. 

Siegrist has called attention independently to the relativism of this listing 
by elsewhere employing different empirical characteristics of professions. In 
1990, he presented a related but nonetheless somewhat different listing of 
empirical characteristics of legal professionalization in particular. Here he calls 
attention to the attorney-client relationship, to the importance of market 
regulation (not monopoly) and to lawyers’ ‘status and position’ in ‘a system 
of power and prestige’ as ‘mediators between the state and society’ (Siegrist, 
1990b: 46-7; see also Siegrist, 1989: 862). A decade later, Siegrist proposed yet 
another listing of empirical characteristics of professionalization, now repeat- 
ing the first listing above but including additional items (Siegrist, 2002a): 


e Capabilities and skills that are justified scientifically or systematically; 

e Knowledge that is ‘exclusive’, ‘profound’, ‘inaccessible’ or ‘not easily 
understood’ by lay persons, and acquired in special institutions of 
advanced education; and 

e Rules and attitudes regarding applications of this knowledge, from 
formal procedures to collegiality and a general orientation toward the 
common good, that are designed to promote trust more generally across 
civil society (see also Jarausch, 1990b: 13). 


These additional items draw greater attention to qualities of workplace 
expertise. They thereby pull continental usage closer to that of the earlier 
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Anglo-American sociology of professions. Correlatively, the additional items 
simultaneously distance continental usage further from the broader cultural 
and social psychological characteristics of the middle class emphasized by the 
received Búrgertum approach of the continent. At the same time, the 
additional items also call even greater attention to the relativism of all such 
listings. Equally important, none of these listings of empirical characteristics 
distinguishes professions unambiguously from middle-class occupations on any 
invariant basis, ideal-typical or analytical. 

From these points of departure at a conceptual level, the co-authors, as 
well as Siegrist independently, have no alternative other than to convert these 
empirical characteristics into types of professionalization processes whose 
scope of application is relative, limited by both historical era and social 
context (Siegrist [2002a] endorses typological relativism today). For instance, 
Burrage et al. point out that sociologists are free to apply each empirical 
characteristic in their listing independently to particular cases of occupational 
uplift: 

In the absence of any agreed supra-historical or cross-cultural definition that 
can be applied with a consistent meaning to various historical and cultural 


settings, it is probably best to work with a definition that can be disaggregated 
and operationalized in this manner. (Burrage et al., 1990: 205) 


This means that their listing constitutes at best a ‘yardstick’, identifying for 
sociologists ‘one possible way in which certain occupations have been distin- 
guished from others’ (Burrage et al., 1990: 206). 

At best, sociologists can use the listings preliminarily to include in the 
pool of instances of occupational uplift those considered worthy of further 
analysis as possible instances of professionalization. This is indeed an import- 
ant preliminary step: the listings do identify at least in broad strokes how 
professions might differ from other expert occupations. Tellingly, the lists 
distinguish professions simultaneously on functionalist, revisionist and 
Bürgertum grounds. On functionalist grounds, they point to associational 
self-governance and lay persons’ explicit acknowledgment of an occupation’s 
special importance. On revisionist grounds, they point to monopoly and 
treat examinations and diplomas as strategic instruments of occupational 
closure. On Búrgertum grounds, they point to the distinction between liberal 
and manual occupations and treat theoretical instruction as constitutive of 
professions, not optional or tangential. 

Having noted in particular the first listing’s utility as a preliminary yard- 
stick and also its availability for disaggregated applications, Burrage et al. 
then word somewhat differently its contribution to the literature (and the 
same may be said of Siegrist’s lists). They acknowledge that sociologists are 
likely, in disaggregating the empirical characteristics, to end up with two tiers 
of lists. One tier will contain short, manageable lists of putatively invariant 
empirical qualities (‘basic, constant characteristics”). The other tier will 
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contain supplementary lists of ‘optional variables’. They then add, somewhat 
inscrutably, that in their view a satisfactory working definition of professions 
will by necessity be not only ‘provisional’ but also ‘institutional’ and ‘politi- 
cal’. They do not mean by these last two terms that they are moving beyond 
the cultural and social psychological factors emphasized by both the early 
functionalist sociology of professions and the received Bärgertum approach 
to middle classes. To the contrary, they mean that any working definition of 
professions drawn from their listing will revolve around context-specific 
cultural orientations — their meaning of ‘institutional’ — and the social 
psychological convictions on which occupation leaders are operating when 
they adopt particular strategies of occupational uplift — their meaning of 
‘political’ (Burrage et al., 1990: 206). 

Moreover, Burrage et al. concede forthrightly that their multi-part defi- 
nition returns them full circle to earlier, functionalist efforts to list putatively 
essential empirical qualities of professions (Burrage et al., 1990: 206). They, 
nonetheless, proceed on this basis because they are mindful of the epistemo- 
logical issues discussed earlier. Sociologists cannot avoid, or treat as somehow 
secondary epistemologically to methodical historical and cross-national 
inquiry, the task of identifying on some more or less general basis the object 
of study. The problem they face is that listings of empirical qualities that 
putatively identify professions both historically and cross-nationally have 
proven for 70 years and more to be incapable of yielding an ideal type; they 
instead yield only typological relativism. 

Burrage et al. are quite aware of this implication of their listing. The 
problem is that the rationale they offer for treating their listing as a 
general, theory-based definition of professions differs significantly from 
Rolf Torstendahl’s (and Parsons’) rationale for definitional integrity. For 
Torstendahl (and Parsons), definitional integrity is simultaneously constitu- 
tive of the field of inquiry itself (Torstendahl, 1990a: 52). By contrast, the co- 
authors’ rationale in support of their listing initially seems peculiar, given 
continental sociologists’ received impression that only linguistic usage in 
English-speaking countries underlays the earlier sociology of professions. 
The co-authors argue that social theorists must define profession and profes- 
sionalism with specificity — and not collapse these terms into larger 
categories, whether ‘expert occupation’ in English or ‘middle class occupa- 
tion’ in continental usage — because alternative terms will detach sociologi- 
cal analysis from the self-conscious understandings of actors. 

The ironies implicit in this line of argument abound. On the one hand, 
Burrage et al. accept as a truism of three decades of revisionist criticism that 
earlier efforts to define professions rested too directly on the social psycho- 
logical understandings of practicing professionals in English-speaking 
countries. Revisionists routinely criticized Parsons for converting into the 
seemingly disinterested language of social science the rhetoric and ideologi- 
cal posturing of profession leaders, particularly regarding the ‘service 
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orientation’ of rank-and-file practitioners. Yet, on the other hand, Burrage et 
al. believe every revisionist approach in the sociology of professions ‘leaves 
too much unsaid”. Revisionists focus too one-sidedly on occupational prac- 
titioners’ socioeconomic interests, workplace closure and either state- 
guaranteed or association-patrolled occupational monopoly. This strikes 
them as one-sidedly affiliating professions with economic middle classes 
(Wirtschaftsburgertum). It neglects the many cultural and social psychologi- 
cal connections between professions and educated or cultivated middle 
classes (Bildungsburgertum). 


Cultural and Social Psychological Context of Professionalism 


Meanings and Consequences of Professionalization 

Hannes Siegrist, one of the co-authors, has written independently and exten- 
sively on both professions and the Bérgertum, and recently reviewed both 
literatures for the International Encyclopedia of the Social and Behavioral 
Sciences (Siegrist, 2002a, 2002b). In 1990, he identified four uses of the term 
‘professionalization’ and noted that they designate distinguishable, at times 
divergent, processes that can unfold either simultaneously or successively 
(Siegrist, 1990a: 177). Processes of professionalization unfold within: 


e Institutions of advanced learning, where professionalization denotes 
expert knowledge applied to some task; 

e The division of labor, where it denotes practical expertise that exceeds 
lay persons’ understanding; 
The economy, where it denotes occupational monopoly; and 

e Areas of political and social power, where professionalization denotes 
practitioners’ group identity and efforts to promote shared occupational 
and social interests. 


Siegrist adds that professionalization may also refer more generally to any 
and all processes putatively constitutive of professions. These are processes 
that contribute simultaneously to occupations attaining a higher cultural, 
social and economic status, and to individual practitioners and their associ- 
ations gaining social influence and political power in civil society. Finally, 
because professionalization is also a project that occupation leaders can 
promote self-consciously, it provides these leaders with both generic guide- 
lines for and specific strategies of occupational uplift (Siegrist, 1990a: 177-8). 

Siegrist’s point in surveying the various contexts and meanings of pro- 
fessionalization is that their diversity makes it fruitless for sociologists to 
seek a single ideal type (Siegrist, 1990a: 178). In 2002, he put the matter 
succinctly: ‘Abstract and temporally undifferentiated concepts of the profes- 
sions have only a heuristic value in historical research’ (Siegrist, 2002a). The 
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major reason why the categories ‘profession’ and ‘professionalization’ elude 
ideal-typical formulation, in Siegrist’s view, is that their meanings (and conse- 
quences) vary with contemporaries’ social psychological understandings of 
which particular occupations possess greater or lesser social esteem. And 
attributions of social esteem, being strictly cultural and social psychological 
qualities, are inherently variable; such attributions are not structural quali- 
ties that can credibly claim grounding, i invariance. “The question of what 
constitutes social esteem and in what ways functional, cultural, political and 
economic characteristics are valued depends upon the respective historical 
context’ (Siegrist, 1990a: 178). We might add that this also means that Siegrist 
does not believe a ‘static, structural definition’ can possibly be constitutive 
of the sociology of professions as a field of inquiry. 


Typological Relativism in Bérgertum and Professions Approaches 

We can see why Jürgen Kocka, a leading sociologist of the Bérgertum, reads 
Siegrist’s sociology of professions as simply applying to the occupational 
order received ways of theorizing middle classes in other respects. In Kocka’s 
view, Siegrist sees professionalization less as a process of attaining occupa- 
tional closure (following Anglo-American revisionists) or as a process of 
attaining occupational autonomy (following Anglo-American functionalists) 
than as a process of ‘collective upward social mobility’ into the Búrgertwm 
and of ‘cultural adjustment’ to middle-class norms (Burgerlichkeit) (Kocka, 
1990: 68; my emphasis). Still, Siegrist and Kocka do not note the following 
implication of pursuing such a parallel between professions and the Búrger- 
tum. Bringing to professions an emphasis on participants’ social psychologi- 
cal understandings of their own ‘activities and, correlatively, advising 
sociologists to constitute the field of study — professionalization processes — 
using cultural and social psychological variables, is precisely how Kocka, 
Siegrist and other continental sociologists theorize and study the Burgertum 
and then the Bildungsbirgertum (e.g. Kocka, 1999: 242-54). 

The cultivated middle classes emerged historically at the end of the 
ancien régime when participants gained some social psychological under- 
standing of being affiliated in lifestyle and belief system with a new, nation- 
wide social formation. This understanding by participants became 
consolidated during the first half of the 19th century and then reached its 
zenith during the second half of the century to the First World War. From 
there, the Bildungsbirgertum as a shared group identity steadily declined in 
salience, and by the mid-20th century began ‘disappearing’ (Kocka, 1999: 
231-54). Siegrist’s parallel argument, which he does not acknowledge as such, 
is that sociologists may seek ‘meaningful generalizations’ about profession- 
alization processes, but are always chastened by two countervailing consider- 
ations. These same considerations also inform how Kocka and others 
theorize the Bildungsbúrgertum. One consideration is the hermeneutical 
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method, which focuses sociologists’ attention on participants’ social psycho- 
logical understandings of their situations. The other consideration is the 
enormous variability of substantive findings revealed by historical and cross- 
national studies of particular cases, in this instance of professionalization 
processes (Siegrist, 1990a: 179). 

Taken together, both considerations — hermeneutics and cross-national 
variation — lead ineluctably to typological relativism, not ideal-typical (or 
analytical) invariance. They also confirm for Siegrist his point in surveying 
the many meanings and consequences of professionalization. The very idea 
of professionalizing is, in his view, ineluctably type-specific, and precisely 
because it revolves ultimately around the cultural orientations and social 
psychological convictions of participants. This confirms for Siegrist that 
‘meaningful’ generalizations about professionalization processes will, at best, 
be relevant empirically only ‘within certain strictly defined social and histori- 
cal bounds’ (Siegrist, 1990a: 179). In addition, Siegrist proposes that in 
seeking meaningful generalizations sociologists focus their attention on those 
factors in professionalization processes that are particularly salient during 
historical periods when professions are either first being established or 
significantly disrupted (Siegrist, 1990a: 179). This is precisely how Kocka 
identifies the various empirical manifestations, and types, of Bildungs- 
búrgertum that have appeared historically and cross-nationally (Kocka, 1999: 
231-54), 


Why Definitional Integrity Matters: Constituting the Field of 
Inquiry 
But here is where the parallel between professions and the Búrgertum breaks 
down, again unawares to Siegrist or Kocka, because they do not draw the 
parallel explicitly. The problem is that the advice just noted is sound in theo- 
rizing and studying a sociocultural formation as amorphous as the Bildungs- 
bürgertum. When transferred to theorizing and studying professions, 
however, the same advice begs Torstendahl’s (and others’) point regarding the 
epistemological priority of definitional integrity (Torstendahl, 1990a: 52). 

We may consider in this light Kocka’s way of defining the Bürgertum: it 
is ‘not just a category but also a social formation or group whose members 
share situational characteristics, a sense of belonging together, common atti- 
tudes and values, as well as a disposition for common behavior’ (Kocka, 1999: 
252 note 10). We can see that he explicitly constitutes the field of inquiry in 
terms of participants’ social psychological understandings of their activities. 
This epistemological decision simultaneously opens this field of inquiry to 
hermeneutical methods. 

A parallel strategy in the sociology of professions breaks down for the 
following reason. If sociologists treat participants’ social psychological 
understandings that they are professionalizing as constituting this field of 
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inquiry, then this factor alone removes from the pool of professionalization 
processes all instances of occupational uplift during the ancien régime, for 
the notion of profession was then anachronistic. For that matter, this factor 
also removes from the pool all instances of occupational uplift on the conti- 
nent until well after the Second World War. Notions of professionalism were 
long absent from the continent, both etymologically and social psychologi- 
cally, and even today they are still considered ‘alien’ or ‘imports’ across the 
continent, and remain largely absent in France in particular. 

How sociologists and historians define either the Búrgertum or pro- 
fessions simultaneously constitutes the field of inquiry, and thus on epistemo- 
logical grounds alone definitional integrity antedates case description and 
explanation, let alone generalization and prediction. Our point is that in 
theorizing and studying professions, unlike middle classes, sociologists 
cannot avoid first identifying at a conceptual level the pool of instances of 
occupational uplift constituting the field of study in terms that in one way 
or another go beyond participants social psychological understandings of their 
activities. 

Sociologists sense this at times, of course, but in the absence of an 
accepted ideal type, they are frequently willing to operate with one of two 
conceptually impoverished alternatives. One alternative is simply to be 
ecumenical, to include in the pool any and all instances of occupational uplift 
whatsoever. This alternative is consistent in substance with the received 
Bürgertum approach of the continent, for the latter categorizes occupations 
expansively as liberal, learned or middle class. In this light we can now appre- 
ciate why none of the listings of empirical characteristics of professions noted 
earlier, that by Burrage, Jarausch and Siegrist and the two by Siegrist, distin- 
guishes professions in particular. Similarly, leading American revisionist 
Andrew Abbott includes in his “system of professions’ late 19th-century 
spiritualists (“psychological mediums”), occultists and matchmakers. By his 
account, ‘mediumship’ (and the others) fits ‘very well’ the ‘basic definition 
of a profession’ (Abbott, 1988: 29-30, 36, 332 note 2, 335-6 note 34). 

The other conceptually impoverished alternative is to delimit the pool of 
relevant occupations arbitrarily by operating unreflectively on the basis of a 
Whiggish historiography. This alternative is consistent with both received 
professions approaches of Anglo-American sociology, functionalist and 
revisionist (Abbott excluded). Both approaches read as far back into history 
as the documentary record permits modern occupational developments in 
law, first and foremost, and then secondarily those in medicine, engineering 
and science. Both simply assume a priori that these four occupational fields 
self-evidently introduced professionalism in all western societies and, correl- 
atively, most clearly reveal the qualities constitutive of professions, whatever 
these turn out to be. Prest (1984, 1987b) proceeds on this assumption regard- 
ing British law, Karpik (1990, 1995, 1997) regarding French law, Siegrist 
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(1990b) and Jarausch (199042) regarding German law, and Larson (1989, 1990), 
Burrage (1989), Halliday and Karpik (1997c) and Siegrist (1989, 2002a) 
regarding law generally. 

When stated explicitly in this way, however, such a teleological reading 
of the historical record cannot be justified on epistemological or conceptual 
grounds. We can see why by asking: What happens when sociologists no 
longer assume unreflectively that all historical inquiries into the qualities 
constitutive of professions will invariably be revealed most unambiguously 
in instances of occupational uplift in the four putatively exemplary occu- 
pational fields just noted? 

Once the historical record in any instance casts doubt on this assump- 
tion even provisionally, sociologists can no longer safely restrict the pool of 
cases in the convenient way just noted. They also lose today's equally 
conventional way of dating professionalism, which Carr-Saunders and 
Wilson introduced into the literature rather casually in 1933 (Prest, 1987a: 
4-5). With this, sociologists need some new, explicitly articulated epistemo- 
logical and conceptual rationale for bringing into view on structural grounds 
other occupational fields that possibly initiated professionalism projects 
earlier and independently of comparable developments in law — or medicine, 
engineering and science — and independently of participants’ awareness, 
whether social psychological or cultural, that they were participating in a 
professionalism project. The only alternative to taking a structural turn, 
again, is ecumenism, studying expert or middle-class occupations generally, 
as opposed to identifying professions in particular and then identifying any 
unique consequences that the latter introduce into civil society as intermedi- 
ary associations. 


Empirical Benefits of Definitional Integrity 
Only definitional integrity permits sociologists to draw consistent distinc- 
tions, on some basis, between instances of occupational uplift both histori- 
cally and cross-nationally that exemplify professionalization processes and 
those that do not. Moreover, once sociologists endeavor to draw any such 
distinction, they simultaneously move beyond the hermeneutic methods that 
inform a Búrgertum approach to both middle classes and professions, includ- 
ing Siegrist’s sociology of professions and the listing of Burrage et al. Soci- 
ologists move beyond the empirical issue of whether occupation 
practitioners believe social psychologically that they are professionalizing. 
With definitional integrity, they are able to describe and explain retrospec- 
tively what participants accomplished occupationally on the ground, both 
historically and cross-nationally, independently of whatever participants’ 
impressions and linguistic usages happened to be. 

Our point is that only on the basis of an ideal type or invariant analyti- 
cal distinctions capable of sorting out instances of professionalization in any 
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occupational field from the larger pool of expert and middle-class occupations 
can sociologists then proceed to the mission that Siegrist proposes. Only then 
can sociologists seek ‘meaningful generalizations’ by identifying factors 
salient at the outset of professtonalization processes in any occupational field, 
in any society, during any historical period. Moreover, we now also see more 
clearly the limitations of Siegrist’s research proposal, in the absence of first 
constituting the field of inquiry on sounder epistemological and conceptual 
grounds. 

On the one hand, simply because participants believe social psycholog- 
ically that they are professionalizing hardly means that sociologists are 
somehow compelled on epistemological and conceptual grounds to include 
their occupational activities within the pool of professionalization processes 
worthy of historical inquiry and cross-national comparison. On the other, 
participants may well proceed further — unambiguously further — with 
professionalization processes in occupational fields other than law (and the 
other three exemplars) without having the foggiest idea that the trajectories 
of their occupational activities qualify as professionalization processes. 
Participants’ failure to operate social psychologically with a ‘correct’ under- 
standing hardly means that sociologists are prevented on epistemological and 
conceptual grounds from possibly including their occupational activities 
within the pool of unambiguous professionalism projects. 

We may consider, in this regard, the parallel of applying Weber’s ideal 
type of bureaucracy. If sociologists identify participants either historically or 
today who routinely defer impersonally to superordinates in a clearly defined 
hierarchical chain of command, but the terms ‘bureaucrat’ and ‘bureaucracy’ 
are either anachronistic (historically) or alien to a particular sociocultural 
context (today), sociologists are not somehow prohibited from employing 
Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy in describing and, yes, explaining partici- 
pants’ behavior. Indeed, has it not been the responsibility of sociologists for 
over a century to describe, explain and predict social actions in ways that at 
times go far beyond the social psychological understandings of participants, 
and thus leap over any and all prescriptions of hermeneutical method? 

Our point is that any structural qualities constitutive of professions, like 
the structural qualities constitutive of bureaucracies, are by definition invari- 
ant. Moreover, sociologists can identify such qualities independently of 
participants’ social psychological understandings. In the case of professions, 
over 70 years of failed efforts to identify an ideal type indicates that the struc- 
tural qualities constitutive of this field of inquiry are more likely to be 
analytical, cast at a greater level of abstraction than that at which Weber 
operated. For both sets of reasons, being impersonal and structural as well 
as abstract and analytical, the structural qualities constitutive of professions 
also recast the issue of social esteem that so concerns Siegrist. These struc- 
tural qualities do not disregard out of hand how lay persons evaluate the 
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social significance or cultural centrality of various occupations. But when 
incorporating these attributions into a structural analysis at a greater level of 
abstraction, they, too, become invariant factors; they apply universally and 
immutably to all instances of occupational uplift that credibly qualify as 
professionalism projects. 


Siegrist’s Typological Relativism 
Siegrist is explicit that his typology of professionalization processes varies 
according to two sets of historical and cross-national contexts. First, the types 
vary according to the state controls, what he calls the ‘kinds of controlling 
instances and regulatory principles”, which ‘were dominant’ in given societies 
at given times (Siegrist, 1990a: 179, 193). Since the Anglo-American sociology 
of professions tended to neglect how pervasively this context orients pro- 
fessionalization processes overall, Siegrist finds it necessary ‘to develop types 
of state and combine them with structures and strategies of professionaliza- 
tion” (Siegrist, 1989: 861, 864). Andrew Abbott (2002) today endorses such 
turns to a state-centered approach, calling this ‘the major development of 
studies of professions in the 1990s’. Second, types of professionalization 
processes also vary according to the cultural principles dominant at particu- 
lar times, and how contemporaries evaluate social psychologically “all of those 
status dimensions” (social, cultural, political and economic) by which they 
rank particular occupations (Siegrist, 1990a: 193; see also Siegrist, 1989: 861; 
1990b: 47). By Siegrist's account, both contexts are related because the 
state-profession relationship is “a specific reflection” of a “more general 
relationship between state and society” (Siegrist, 1989: 861). That is, “the kind 
of state influences professional structures and at the same time [the] mental- 
ities and collective strategies? of profession leaders (Siegrist, 1989: 864). 
Siegrist acknowledges, of course, that while each state-profession type 
emerges in a particular sociocultural context, once established a type can 
linger into a different era and sociocultural context. Moreover, contem- 
poraries’ rankings of occupations in one society, as well as occupations’ 
relationships to the state, may over time diffuse across national borders, 
particularly today. Thus, a state-profession type that originated in one 
society may be adapted in another. However, as it is adapted it will likely 
introduce different occupational qualities and social consequences into the 
new host civil society (Siegrist, 1990a: 193; see also Siegrist, 1989: 866-7, 870). 
With these provisos, Siegrist (1990a: 193-8) presents his four types “of 
professions and processes of professionalization’: 


e The corporate type of guild societies during the ancien régime (citing 
Prest, 1981); 

e The state professions of 19th-century centralized-bureaucratic states on 
the continent; 
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e The liberal professions of 19th- and 20th-century Anglo-American civil 
societies; and 

e The neocorporatist professions of contemporary European welfare 
states. 


More recently, Siegrist (2002a) also identifies four distinct types of 
“professional” during the 19th century alone: 


e Those bound to the state directly as civil servants, who are assigned 
particular tasks; 

e Those who are state-appointed and hold public offices but are monitored 
and not assigned tasks; | 

e Self-employed practitioners (‘free professionals’) within markets for 
expert services that are still restricted at least somewhat, whether by the 
state or associations; and 

e ‘Free trade’ practitioners who are left to their own devices to regulate 
their service markets more informally. 


With one notable exception, these categorizations of the historical origin and 
cross-national consolidation of professionalization processes track remark- 
ably closely Kocka’s (and Siegrist’s) categorizations of the Burgertum and 
Bildungsburgertum in historical and cross-national perspective (Kocka, 1999: 
231-54; Siegrist, 2002b). The exception is that Kocka sees the Búrgertuwm 
‘disappearing’ from the middle third of the 20th century onward (Kocka, 
1999: 194-7).8 By contrast, professions and professionalism seem to remain 
salient in civil societies today, not only in the West but also increasingly else- 
where. 

Siegrist appreciates this difference in the trajectory of change of contem- 
porary professions and the Burgertum only in the broadest historical terms: 
‘The professions profited from a general increase in prosperity and in the 
cultural needs of the middle classes’ (Siegrist, 2002a). Yet, his general hypoth- 
esis regarding professionalization processes nonetheless simply recapitulates 
inadvertently a basic finding of Bärgertum theorizing and research (cf. 
Siegrist [1989: 867] on professions to Kocka [1999: 231-54] on the Børger- 
tum). Where the state establishes professions (and supports the Búrgertum) 
‘from above’, the civil service becomes for profession leaders (and for the 
Burgertum generally) the cultural and social psychological exemplar of occu- 
pational and social success. Correlatively, where ‘free professionals’ (and the 
Bürgertum) emerge independently, ‘from below’, professions become the 
exemplar of success for leaders of the civil service (and for the Búrgertuwm 
generally). 

More important, because Siegrist’s typology and the many other typolo- 
gies similar to it that sociologists currently employ fail to distinguish profes- 
sions from expert (and middle-class) occupations at a conceptual level, they 
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obscure rather than bring into view the immediate and longer-term conse- 
quences of professions’ presence in civil society. Just as Parsons was vague 
when referring to the putative cultural and social psychological relationship 
between professions and “social order”, sociologists today are equally vague. 
They refer broadly to the ways in which the cultural, social and political 
contexts noted earlier convert (or orient) instances of occupational uplift into 
different types of professionalization processes and state-profession 
relationships. 

Our point is that today’s typologies remove from the realm of possibility, 
at a conceptual level, that certain qualities constitutive of professions may be 
structural, and in turn that their consequences for the larger social order may 
be invariant. Abbott (2002), in fact, is more extreme here than Siegrist, 
averring that it may be best to move from the organizational and structural 
characteristics of professions to the behavioral and social psychological 
characteristics of individual professionals. Here he recapitulates even more 
fulsomely a Bérgertum approach’s emphasis on cultural and social psycho- 
logical variables in defining both middle classes and their occupations. 

In short, Siegrist and Abbott alike are insisting that, because invariant 
analytical distinctions (or ideal types) cannot be identified, how sociologists 
define and categorize professions and their associations cannot avoid varying 
by type. Siegrist notes that when sociologists assess the state’s influence on 
professionalization processes, for instance, everything depends on how they 
define these processes. If they define them in the way Anglo-American 
revisionists prefer, as processes of creating and monopolizing a labor market 
for expertise, then sociologists can say that the Prussian state accomplished 
both ends during the late 18th and early 19th century. But if sociologists 
define professionalization processes in the way Anglo-American functional- 
ists prefer, as processes of practitioners gaining ‘autonomy’ to control service 
markets themselves, then the Prussian case is one of ‘statalization, not pro- 
fessionalization’. Finally, if sociologists define professionalization processes 
in a way more consistent with a Bärgertum approach, as a means of occu- 
pational and social uplift into the Bildungsburgertum, then the Prussian state 
surely both intended this and in fact accomplished it (Siegrist, 1989: 868-9; 
1990a: 177, 193; 1990b: 50-1). Our point is that any larger social conse- 
quences that professions might uniquely introduce into civil society, 
whatever they might be, cannot possibly be revealed or identified when soci- 
ologists theorize and study professions in this way. 

Related, Siegrist concludes his argument of 1990 by proposing a social 
psychological approach to the issue of how expert practitioners establish 
interpersonal trust with clients and the larger lay public (Siegrist, 1990a: 
199-202). He believes this approach allows him (and other sociologists) to 
move from one type of professionalization process, presumably the Anglo- 
American, to at least one other type, presumably the continental. By Siegrist's 
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account, when the state initiates or advances professionalization processes 
from above it simultaneously guarantees interpersonal trust (through policies 
and activities that he does not label or describe). By contrast, when pro- 
fessions emerge from below they establish interpersonal trust through 
ongoing bargaining processes with clients. With this, Siegrist arrives at what 
he considers a meaningful generalization: ‘Processes of professionalization 
belong to a general species of process in which access to and control over 
social goods and values are products of shrewd bargaining.’ At stake in the 
general species of bargaining process, Siegrist continues, is arriving at some 
‘fair share’ of different forms of capital. The size of the shares each party 
considers ‘fair’, in turn, reveals the extent of power and influence that each 
party wields and simultaneously determines the outcome of the bargaining 
process overall. 

We might note that all of these consequences of professional-client 
bargaining in particular, and of the larger ‘species of process’ in general, are 
confined exclusively to the stratification system and occupational order. 
Moreover, none of these consequences distinguishes professions from expert 
occupations. For that matter, none distinguishes occupational practitioners 
from the Bildungsburgertum more generally. Thus, Siegrist obscures at the 
outset, at a conceptual level, whether (and how) the presence of professions 
uniquely introduces any consequences into civil society, let alone conse- 
quences that go beyond the stratification system and occupational order. 


A Structural Alternative in Schematic Overview 


The First Sustained Professionalism Project? 

The definitions and typologies employed in the sociology of professions 
today close off the possibility of identifying and studying instances of occu- 
pational uplift outside of law during the ancien régime (other than referring 
casually to guilds). The problem, again, is epistemological and conceptual, 
not historiographic. It is precisely earlier projects of occupational uplift, on 
the continent, and in a field completely outside of law (as well as medicine, 
engineering and science), that reveal most unambiguously the structural 
qualities constitutive of professions ~ not projects of legal (or medical) uplift 
in Britain (or anywhere else) during the early or mid-19th century. 

The occupational field we have in mind is that of ambitious painting and 
sculpture; the historical period is the mid-17th century; and the society is 
Paris. Ambitious visual representations, like ambitious literary representa- 
tions (epic poetry and dramatic playwriting), were assumed universally 
during the ancien régime, as a cultural truism of the era, to fulfill epistemo- 
logical and didactic functions, not any ‘esthetic’ function wholly indepen- 
dently or even distinguishable analytically. Such works were assumed 
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universally to represent the immutable ‘Idea’ (for neo-Platonists) or “essen- 
tial forms” (for Aristotelians) of (human) Nature. Thus, narrative painting in 
particular was assumed to represent immutable Truth visually. 

The Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, founded in Paris in 
1648, developed the first curriculum of learned instruction in western history 
directed explicitly and purposefully to practical, occupational ends not only 
in the field of ambitious painting and sculpture but in any occupational field. 
It also developed, unambiguously, the most rigorous regime of examinations 
and merit-based standards for entry and advancement in any occupational 
field. Accomplishing all of this (and more) by 1680, its project of occu- 
pational uplift exceeded, again unambiguously, any comparable develop- 
ments in law, medicine or any other occupational field for two centuries and 
more. London Inns of Court, for example, did not initiate written examina- 
tions until 1872, and Johns Hopkins was the first medical school in the US 
to tie entry to examination, in 1897. 

The Paris visual Académie, in short, was proceeding forcefully and unam- 
biguously along a professionalism project as early as 1680, and thus at the 
zenith of the ancien régime on the continent, the reign of Louis XIV. It was 
proceeding well before any notion of ‘professionalism’ had entered contem- 
poraries’ consciousness anywhere, including Britain. It was proceeding a full 
century or more before the Búrgertum, however defined, had emerged histor- 
ically, and so before Burgerlichkeit sentiments had been adumbrated, let alone 
diffused into civil society. The Académie promoted a learned, occupational 
expertise in the field of visual representations in its own corporate and posi- 
tional interests, in order to gain recognition and renown in gentle society. It 
did not do so in order to gain social esteem within a Bérgertum. Unfolding in 
an absolute monarchy, the Académie’s prototype professionalism project also 
had no cultural or social psychological connection whatsoever with any 
advance of ‘liberalism’. The Académie’s prototype professionalism project was 
instead in tension structurally with the institutional design of an aristocratic 
society. By its very presence in civil society, it enervated this institutional design 
subtly and impersonally, rather than Académie leaders threatening the aristoc- 
racy either directly or self-consciously. After all, any corporate body that tied 
member entry and advancement to merit-based standards of occupational 
expertise was incompatible structurally with an institutional design that 
revolved openly around nepotism, patronage and venality. Our point is that 
the Paris visual Académie introduced this structural consequence into the 
larger social order without academiciens either individually or collectively ever 
envisaging challenging the aristocracy. 


Analytical Qualities Constitutive of Professions and the Field of 
Inquiry! 

The listings of professions’ putative empirical characteristics that continen- 
tal sociologists propose today along with the relativist typologies that they 
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yield are not entirely incompatible with the alternative, structural and insti- 
tutional approach to professions we are proposing. But defining professions 
on the basis of invariant analytical distinctions at a structural and institutional 
level of analysis brings into view the qualities constitutive of professions in 
particular. These qualities distinguish professions from other expert (and 
middle class) occupations in all societies, in all occupational fields, and in all 
historical eras, from the heart of the ancien régime, through the 19th and 20th 
centuries, to today. 

The first and most important invariant quality recasts, at a more abstract 
level of analysis, the issue of social esteem that convinces Siegrist that pro- 
fessionalization processes ineluctably vary in their meanings and conse- 
quences both historically and cross-nationally. Professions always and 
everywhere provide expert services within what contemporaries acknowl- 
edge universally, as a literal cultural truism of their society and era, to be 
structured situations in civil society. Professionals, that is, universally and 
immutably occupy in their occupational field entrenched positions of power, 
trust and discretion. Correlatively, their clients universally and immutably 
occupy in the same occupational field entrenched positions of dependence, 
vulnerability and apprehension. This was the case even in the ancien régime 
when visual academiciens were men of common birth and their clients 
(patrons) were men of gentle birth who, outside the occupational field of 
ambitious painting and sculpture, would never defer to the judgment or 
expertise of commoners. Visual academiciens’ occupational instruction and 
then workplace expertise nonetheless placed even the crown and princes, to 
say nothing of lesser noblesse, in a structured situation where they had no 
alternative other than to occupy a position of dependence, of trusting visual 
academiciens to advance their honor and well-being. 

None of this holds true for other expert occupations, again whether in 
the ancien régime or today. Expert occupations, that is, provide services at 
more fluid sites that, as such, lack entrenched positions. Such sites include 
those of commercial contracting, from automobile repair to landscape and 
lawn services, and those of either gentle or casual diversion, from grand fêtes 
to sports and show business, haute couture and haute cuisine. Siegrist follows 
Anglo-American revisionists and continental sociologists of the Bérgertum 
alike in collapsing this distinction, rather than appreciating it is constitutive 
of professionalism. As examples, he notes casually in 2002: ‘[The professions] 
fulfilled a continually growing need for the explanation of the world, the 
formulation and attribution of meanings, for edification, and for entertain- 
ment’ (Siegrist, 2002a). Earlier, in 1989, he defined professionalization in a 
way that cannot possibly distinguish professions from other expert occu- 
pations. ‘Professionalization is a distinctive aspect of the development of a 
system of division of labor, which leads to a specialization and inequality in 
the relationship between producer and consumer’ (Siegrist, 1989: 862). 
Control over this relationship, he proposes (as did Johnson [1972] earlier), 
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can be left to professionals, assumed by the state (or royal patrons), or 
mediated by a third party. Siegrist then adds that he happens to be most inter- 
ested in the role played by the state because Anglo-American sociologists 
neglected this and it strikes him as decisive, as constitutive of professional- 
ization on the continent (Siegrist, 1989: 862-3). 

Second, as a result of providing expert services within structured situa- 
tions, professions and their associations bear structurally, not social psycho- 
logically, two fiduciary responsibilities simultaneously. The first fiduciary 
responsibility is familiar in the earlier functionalist literature and is also often 
borne self-consciously or social psychologically by (modern) professionals. 
Visual academiciens also bore this responsibility throughout the ancien 
régime, but without being aware of what a profession is or might be. 
Professionals’ first fiduciary responsibility is to advance client well-being 
and, by extension, the well-being of identifiable local communities. This is a 
structural responsibility precisely because clients, including royal and 
princely patrons, occupy an entrenched position of dependence in any 
ongoing professional-client relationship. A failure to bear this fiduciary 
responsibility, whether consciously or inadvertently, results in what can be 
called the immediate externalities of the professional<lient relationship. 
Immediate harm is done to the clients, workplaces and communities directly 
involved in and affected by professional services. 

The second fiduciary responsibility is not familiar in the earlier litera- 
ture, and professionals typically do not bear it self-consciously; rather, they 
typically bear it inadvertently. It is equally structural, however, and thus 
constitutive of professions in particular, not expert occupations more gener- 
ally. Professions and their associations bear a fiduciary responsibility for 
institutional design that is inherent in the governance, regulation and activi- 
ties of any structured situation in civil society. In an absolute monarchy, 
successfully bearing this fiduciary responsibility, again whether inadvertently 
or self-consciously, results in what can be called institutional externalities. 
The presence of professions in an aristocratic society introduces longer-term 
harm for any institutional design that revolves around nepotism, patronage 
and venality. In a liberal society, by contrast, failing to bear this fiduciary 
responsibility enervates, rather than supports, institutional design; for a 
liberal society institutionally accommodates meritocratic entry and advance- 
ment across the occupational order. 

Third, professions and associations that exhibit ongoing behavioral 
fidelity to these two fiduciary responsibilities find it necessary structurally, 
to this end, to establish and maintain ongoing deliberation. Professionals 
bearing both fiduciary responsibilities, that is, have no alternative other than 
to ceaselessly scan their environments for any changes in their knowledge 
base or in client needs that bear on the positional interests of anyone in their 
entrenched position of power. This is why professional instruction includes 
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a learned or theoretical component and also why professions and their associ- 
ations are uniquely organized in a collegial form rather than others: a bureau- 
cratic form, a formally democratic form or a patron-client form. The 
presence of a collegial form of organization, and thus evidence of ongoing 
deliberation, is exhibited, at minimum, by professionals” behavioral fidelity 
to a particular threshold of procedural norms. It is not revealed indepen- 
dently by their fidelity to any particular set of cultural orientations or social 
psychological convictions, including those of Burgerlichkeit. 

Finally, and also by necessity structurally, professions and their associ- 
ations institutionalize two related occupational orientations, epistemological 
and didactic. Epistemologically, they provide expert services consistently 
with prevailing standards of truth, whether the exegetical and emblematic 
standards of the ancien régime or the experimental and scientific standards 
from the mid-19th century on. Didactically, they proceed with an orientation 
of disinterest as opposed to tolerating, let alone encouraging either one-sided 
exercises of positional power (over clients and others) or strictly self-inter- 
ested behavior (practitioner opportunism and goldbricking). 

Other expert occupations, of course, can share one or both of these occu- 
pational orientations. Indeed, this largely accounts for the confusion in the 
literature, the failure to distinguish professions analytically from expert occu- 
pations on cultural and social psychological grounds. This confusion and 
failure is exemplified by continental Bärgertum approaches to social change 
and also by today's received wisdom in the Anglo-American sociology of 
professions, from Terrence Johnson in 1972 to Andrew Abbott in 1988. 
However, from these occupational orientations shared by professions and 
expert occupations alike, expert occupations do not then proceed back through 
the other three characteristics of professionalism projects presented above. The 
invariant analytical distinction, again, is that expert occupations provide 
expert services at fluid sites that lack entrenched positions whereas pro- 
fessions provide expert services in structured situations. As a result of this, 
expert occupations and their organizations do not bear either fiduciary 
responsibility, and they also do not typically institutionalize either theory- 
based instruction or ongoing deliberation. They do not typically establish 
and then maintain collegial formations, as reflected in ongoing behavioral 
fidelity to the threshold of procedural norms. 

Most important, the governance and regulation of fluid sites of contract- 
ing and diversion in civil society do not structurally introduce institutional 
externalities into a liberal society (though they may in the ancien régime), 
thereby affecting the direction of social change. Some expert practitioners 
may believe subjectively (or feign the belief) that they bear a fiduciary 
responsibility for clients and communities. But the governance and regu- 
lation of their occupational activities do not introduce immediate externali- 
ties into civil society structurally, that is, universally and immutably. This has 
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also been a source of confusion in the literature, particularly in case studies 
of particular expert occupations, in particular societies, at particular times. 
We propose, however, that it is always easy to demonstrate that this charac- 
teristic of other expert occupations is tangential and relative, not constitutive 
and invariant. 


1 


Notes 


On these etymological issues, see Geisen (1984b: 10-11 note 17), Brante (1990: 
87), Burrage (1990: 4,14), Burrage et al. (1990: 206-7), Kocka (1990: 62), McClel- 
land (1990: 106-7), Torstendahl (1990b: 1), Malatesta (1995a: 5-9) and 
Rueschemeyer (1997: 214). 


2 Freie Berufe (independent liberal callings) denotes self-employment, not salaried 


we 


7 


positions in the civil service or private corporations. Akademische Berufe 
(academic callings) denotes advanced training in universities or other advanced 
instructional institutions. However, it excludes professionals (such as early 
modern English barristers) who do not gain occupational entry through advanced 
formal education and, more important, it fails to denote either workplace 
autonomy or associational self-governance. 

In a companion paper we explore the Anglo-American sociology of professions 
today. 

Halliday (Halliday, 1989; Halliday and Karpik, 1997a, 1997b) explores most 
explicitly the putative connection between professions and liberalism. Jarausch 
(e.g. Jarausch, 1990a: 31) and Karpik (1995) are most explicit and provocative in 
posing this question from an essentially continental point of view. In general, the 
sharpest inquiries into this question on both sides of the Atlantic revolve around 
the legal profession. See Larson (1989), Burrage (1989), Siegrist (1990b), Bell 
(1997), Ledford (1997), Pue (1997) and, more generally, the chapters in Abel and 
Lewis (1988). 

We show elsewhere that only such definitional integrity reveals to historians that 
early academies of painting and sculpture, in 16th-century Florence and Rome and 
17th-century Paris, initiated the first sustained professionalism projects in western 
history. In the absence of definitional integrity, the sociology of professions is 
compelled to revolve around its ‘conventional’ understanding that professional- 
ism began two centuries later, in the mid-19th century, and more or less exclus- 
ively in Great Britain, not independently on the continent. 


6 Prest (1984, 1987a, 1987b) seeks earlier origins in English law but his findings are 


hardly compelling (for reasons we elaborate on at length in a separate paper). 


7 I rearrange the order of presentation for purposes of clarity, consistent with my 


8 


reading of their argument and intention overall. 

Even here, this exception is being called into question by Anglo-American soci- 
ologists, as they continue to fail to distinguish professions from expert occu- 
pations and thereby inadvertently recapitulate the Buúrgertwm approach of the 
continent. Andrew Abbott, for instance, notes that his ‘test’ for whether an expert 
occupation is a profession — ‘a profession is an occupation that competes [for 
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workplace jurisdiction] by retheorizing others’ work’ — is becoming irrelevant in 
today’s occupational order. It ‘presupposes fixed and organized occupations of a 
kind that simply may not exist under modern conditions of employment’ 
(Abbott, 2002). 

9 This section is drawn from a 400-page book manuscript that reviews the history 
of visual academies in general and the Paris Académie in particular in comparison 
with developments in law and the other exemplary occupational fields. This 
project on the visual Académie and professions follows upon a theoretical 
synthesis of central concepts from Jiirgen Habermas, Talcott Parsons and Harvard 
legal theorist Lon Fuller that I have presented at length earlier (Sciulli, 1992) and 
then applied to corporate law and corporate governance (Sciulli, 1999, 2001). 

10 This section is drawn from another book manuscript, over 600 pages, which 
reviews the sociology of professions from the 1930s to today and elaborates at great 
length on every part of the structural and institutional approach adumbrated here. 
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Comments on Sciulli 


he principal merit of David Sciulli’s article is that it revives a debate that 

has shown signs of flagging in recent years. In the 1980s, the professions 
were subject to wide-ranging theoretical analysis prompted largely by the 
development of historiography on the Búrgertum and conducted by 
historians and sociologists in various European countries. Since then, 
research on the topic has moved along separate paths (one thinks, for 
example, of the legal professions, on which a large part of international socio- 
logical and historical research has concentrated; see Dezalay and Sugerman, 
1995; Dezalay and Garth, 1996), without scholars being aware of the need to 
return to the theoretical origins of their subject. 

Sciulli is highly critical of the social history of the professions, claiming 
that it is unable to provide a definition of professtonal that distinguishes it 
from that of expert. He instead postulates a return to a sociology able to 
produce a concept of profession applicable in any historical configuration. 
Providing a definition of profession that remains valid outside the temporal 
dimension requires one to seek out its essence. And, according to Sciulli, that 
essence must be sought by abandoning well-trodden paths and venturing into 
unusual terrain. Only there, in fact, do the essential features of professions 
manifest themselves without contamination by the processes of self- 
representation that decisively influenced the construction of the 19th- 
century ‘modern’ professions. The scholar must therefore move to the 
margins of ‘big history’, leaving behind lawyers, doctors and engineers, and 
delve into the interstices of history for the original forms of professionalism. 

This, therefore, is an approach of ‘archaeological’ type, although the 
article does not make explicit reference to Michel Foucault. Sciulli conducts 
his search for the essence using an approach very similar to the genealogical 
method invented by Foucault to identify the roots of disciplines and insti- 
tutions in the history of the West. The genealogical method eschews official 
routes and takes peripheral paths, on the conviction that it is therein that new 
configurations and discursive systems originate. Sciulli’s case study on the 
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Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture is an archaeological study 
because it was at the Academie, Sciulli claims, that the discourse on merit and 
selection originally, and unconsciously, came into being. This analytical 
perspective has indubitable attractions. However, the choice of the arts as 
terrain for research by a scholar of the professions is not new: to cite only 
one recent example, there is the splendid study on German artists by Charles 
McClelland (2003). Sciulli’s proposed methodology is a stimulus for scholars 
to free a creativity long confined by rather rigid concepts like that of pro- 
fessionalization. 

According to Sciulli, it was the painters and sculptors of the French 
monarchs, assembled in an academy founded by Henri IV, who drew up ‘the 
first curriculum of learned instruction in Western history’ based on exami- 
nations and ‘merit-based standards for entry and advancement in any occu- 
pational field’ and which ‘exceeded any comparable development in law, 
medicine or any other occupational field for two centuries and more’. Two 
examples are cited regarding the delayed introduction of meritocratic devices 
in the field of the ‘big professions’: the London Inns of Court written exam- 
inations, which were instituted in 1872, and the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School entry examinations, introduced in 1897. 

The approach proposed by Sciulli raises three important and closely 
interconnected questions of method: the problem of the origins of the pro- 
fessions; the relationship between the history of the professions and the 
historiography of them; and the relationship between the sociology and 
the historiography of the professions. The problem of the origins requires 
one to tackle the issue of the periodization of the professions, which to date 
has been addressed in three ways. First, there is the position taken up mainly 
by sociologists that maintains that there is a marked caesura, represented by 
industrialization, between the professions of the Ancien Régime and the 
modern ones. Conversely, historians of continental Europe tend to identify 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic period as marking the break, 
followed by the onset of professionalization. Finally, the third position, 
which we may attribute to both a sociologist like Lucien Karpik (1995) and 
a historian like Wilfrid Prest (1986), tends to deny the existence of any 
caesura and discerns in the Ancien Régime many of the features subsequently 
used to classify professions as ‘modern’. 

David Sciulli adopts the third position in that he recognizes major 
elements of modernity in the Ancien Régime and thus tends to reject any 
significant difference between it and contemporary societies. This interpret- 
ation is based on the history of the Anglo-Saxon professions, and in particu- 
lar of the legal professions. As is well known, these were characterized by a 
marked continuity due to the fact that the early autonomy that they were 
able to acquire was part of the ‘soft’ dissolution of the corporative regime 
typical of Great Britain, and which has left traces in the professional training 
system of that country, which are still visible. 
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In the case of the professions in continental Europe, it is difficult to 
gainsay the caesura represented by the demise of the Anciens Régimes and, 
before then, by the changes made to the professions in some countries at the 
end of the 18th century, under the pressure of Enlightenment reforms and 
the progressive dissolution of the corporations — even before the Napoleonic 
reforms placed higher education at the centre of a merit-based system of 
social stratification. State examinations for admission to the public pro- 
fessions were introduced in Germany, while in Italy the universities once 
again began to deliver professional training. After the Napoleonic reforms, 
French students of medicine had to pass a rigorous examination before they 
could take up internships in hospitals, while in Italy the Piedmontese law of 
1859 — prior to unification — established curricula for the professional facul- 
ties that have remained substantially unchanged until the present day: for 
example, a six-year course with 21 examinations for faculties of medicine. 
Earlier than Britain, the countries with ancient university traditions under- 
took modernization of their professional systems by reorganizing the higher 
education system, innovating curricula and introducing selective examina- 
tions. From this point of view, comparison with the Anglo-Saxon situation 
alone is misleading, given the variety of professional cases in Europe, each of 
which reflects the country's history. 

Travelling back in time in search of the genesis of particular forms may 
yield important ‘analogical’ results that induce research to move in unex- 
pected directions. But this procedure is not solely a genealogical and socio- 
logical operation. It also pertains to history, in that historiographical 
research has revised interpretative canons inherited from the past. The 
Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture was one of the most distinc- 
tive expressions of the Ancien Régime, a perfect example of the traditional 
and hierarchized knowledge assailed by the Enlightenment thinkers. 
“Monsieur Pierre, chevalier de l'Ordre du Roi, premier peintre de 
monseigneur le Duc d’Orléans et professeur de l’Academie de peinture, vous 
ne savez plus ce que vous faites et vous avez bien plus de tort qu’un autre’ 
(see Diderot, 1984: 199): Diderot's ferocious criticism of 1769 against this 
member of the Académie was matched by the assault waged by D’Alembert 
against the entire system of the academies. 

Thanks to the pioneering work of historians like Daniel Roche, our 
opinion today of the academies of the Ancien Régime differs from that of the 
Enlightenment thinkers. The academies were indeed sources of legitimacy for 
monarchical power; but they also functioned as worlds apart, aristocratic and 
democratic at the same time (Roche, 1988), endowed with their own rules 
separate from those of the surrounding society (Roche, 1978). And it was by 
virtue of this distinctive configuration that they acted as the vehicles of politi- 
cal acculturation and as disseminators of Enlightenment ideas. The fact that 
admission to the Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture was granted 
on merit clashed with an entire social system based on assumptions at odds 
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with the free market principle underpinning the modern professions. This 
anomaly, in reality, sprang from the logic of the ‘Republique des lettres’ that 
helped change the Ancien Régime from within. It will therefore be interest- 
ing to follow the genealogical course of the meritocratic idea developed by 
the king’s painters and sculptors until its confluence with the other ideas of 
change that shaped the culture of the Enlightenment — that indispensable 
precondition for dismantlement of the corporative regime to which the 
Académie also belonged. 
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undamentally, I sympathize with the ambition of Professor Sciulli. He 

wants to establish a standard for the study of the professions. He wants 
this standard to be possible to use not only in a specific social context (West 
European and American societies from the middle of the 19th century) but 
also in the earlier historical settings of these societies. He seems not to worry 
overly about the demarcation from the rest of the world, however. 

His criticism of earlier research is clear and sharp. It is easy to follow his 
arguments on the deficiencies in the earlier studies on professionalism, and 
one can easily grasp what he understands as the shortcomings of this 
research. However, it is less easy to accept this criticism as it stands, for it is 
derived from the assumption not only that other researchers proceed from 
imprecise definitions that are not useful for the study of professions, but also 
that Sciulli himself has a precise and useful definition. This could be doubtful. 

Coming to the final part of Sciulli’s article, the reader meets him not as the 
sharp analyst but as a prophet. He proclaims rather than analyses, and he 
advances a definition of his own, which is a stipulation without discussion of 
its grounds. It is quite OK to make definitions of this kind when the field where 
they are to be used is not debatable. However, he utilizes his own definition 
directly to declare that all other efforts in the same genre are mistaken. Thereby, 
he loses a lot of the credibility that he got in the first part through his analysis. 

In this commentary, I first make some critical remarks on the long 
section that Sciulli devotes to earlier research. Then 1 develop my remarks 
on Sciulli’s definition and its merits and shortcomings. 


Social Science and Language 


I find it remarkable that Sciulli, who says that certain European languages 
(notably French) have not developed a word for professionalism and that 
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French researchers therefore have not bothered with studies of the phenom- 
enon, is utterly inattentive to an interplay between language, social habits and 
social research. One side of this problem leans towards definitions, and I 
postpone discussion of that side. Another side leads to the question of why 
Sciulli does not discuss a number of social researchers and their results. Not 
one French sociologist is mentioned in his article. The reason for this 
omission seems not to be that he regards the French society to be without 
‘professionalism’ in his sense, as he makes a French institution from the 17th 
century the (only) example of the usefulness of his own definition. Thus he 
seems to think that French sociologists neglect the phenomenon — or he 
thinks that it does not matter if they have opinions if these are not possible 
to translate directly to something called the theory of professionalism. The 
latter would be quite sensational in an article on “Continental Sociology of 
Professions Today”. 

One need not be an ardent admirer of Pierre Bourdieu to see that he has 
treated a lot of phenomena that are kin to those that are called problems 
relating to professions and professionalism in English-speaking countries. 1t 
would be a challenge to try to translate literally and terminologically some of 
his discussions on the French society into a language of professional studies. 
However, a caveat may be in place here. The French language may be adapted 
to French social customs and these may not exactly correspond to those of 
English-speaking countries. For example, it seems that French educational 
institutions play quite another role than the British for the formation of the 
identity of the ancien élève. Those who may be called ‘professional people” 
in France are much more concerned with which specific educational insti- 
tution you had your training at than their British (or Swedish, or German) 
counterparts. With regard to engineers, 1 have found that their background 
in a certain grande école (or whatever school they attended) is more 
important than their educational level or their exact occupational activities or 
experience. Their network is rather the anciens éleves of the school than 
the members of a professional group or association. Thus, even though 
‘professionalization/professionalism’ may exist in the French society, it is 
possible that it does not play the same role for the concerned men and women 
as it does in Britain (or Sweden, or Germany, countries, which, like France, 
do not have a domestic understanding of ‘professionalism’). 

Yet it does not follow that the social impact of professionalism presup- 
poses that it is a living construct in daily life irrespective of social science. lt 
can be shown, I think, that the abstraction ‘professionalism’ in social science 
ls relevant for the analysis of certain processes in countries like Sweden, 
where this sense of the term has been introduced through sociology (in this 
sense only, of course — professional football players, etc. are discussed in all 
circles). It seems to be working also in French society, but there it is, perhaps, 
more limited in its field of relevance. 
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Sciulli does not discuss questions like these, although they are pertinent 
to the theme of the “continental sociology of professions”. Fundamentally, 
the problem circles around the utility of a certain theoretical set-up, which 
is deeply rooted in the language of one society. In the case of ‘professional- 
ism’ it also has a deep validity for the society, which is confirmed by the 
country’s social scientists — in this case both US and British ones. Can this 
theoretical set-up be transferred, without a sideways glance at language, to 
another country where the terms do not exist, or have a different conno- 
tation? By keeping to English literature, Sciulli has evaded to raise the 
problem, but it turns up behind his back. 


The Definition of “Professionalism' 


In principle, 1 sympathize fundamentally with the ambition of the author to 
find a constitutive definition of professions that can be used independently 
of “continental” or other contexts. This is a way to supersede the limitations 
of language among other things. 1 think that the ambition to examine the 
consequences of language is laudable. However, Sciulli brings up the Búrger- 
tum and related phenomena not only as the result of the lack of a proper 
terminology for ‘professions’ in German, but mainly as a sign of a misunder- 
standing of what professionalism is really about. If this is the case it is worth 
noting that he does not look at the idiosyncrasies of the English language, 
and its relation to the society of 19th-century Britain. His “structural” defi- 
nition thus seems to be very dependent on the English language and who was 
a professional according to traditional English usage. 

At the end of his article he gives three criteria for professions (or are they 
just consequences of a definition independent of them?). These criteria, as 1 
see them, are: (1) to advance the well-being of their clients; (2) to bear a 
responsibility for the institutional arrangements where they work (which is 
not the case with other experts); and (3) to discuss among their colleagues 
how to perform their duties. In trying to be close to the intentions of the 
author, I have stressed the ethical character of these criteria. If I am not misin- 
terpreting Sciulli he is taking up a very traditional view of the professions, 
well established in the English language. Consequently, he stresses the “disin- 
terestedness’ among professions, i.e. one of the fundamental functionalist 
criteria of ‘professions’ as they were conceived by English-speaking 
researchers. In addition, he contends that professionals organize in collegial 
forms rather than in bureaucratic or democratic or patron—client forms. In 
making these aspects central for ‘professions’, he seems to know, a priori, 
which occupations are ‘real’ professions — or he makes a stipulation for his 
definition. 

The core point seems to be ‘definitional integrity’. Sciulli argues that 
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there are two mainstream arguments in the literature on professions, which 
proceed from social phenomena. One is that ‘all instances of occupational 
uplift whatsoever’ are examples of professionalization. The other proceeds 
from the present and makes law, medicine and possibly engineering and 
science the paradigms of professions. The negative arguments that Sciulli 
brings forward are clear enough: the first alternative is relativistic and too 
wide, the second alternative is teleological and ‘Whiggish’. I share with Sciulli 
a distrust of social relativism, although J think that even the distrustful must 
argue for his case. Languages are embedded in social environments, which 
vary over time and space, and differences in language may mirror differences 
in social interaction. Sciulli does not bother to take up a discussion of how 
his definition is related to languages and history. He just asserts that he has 
found the invariant key to research on professions. It is true that a consist- 
ent definition creates clarity. But it is not true that only Sciulli’s definition, 
with its return to the ethical base of professions, could give this result. And 
it is by no means clear that this ethical foundation of the definition of ‘pro- 
fessionalism’ clarifies social realities in societies other than the British or 
American any better than several other possible definitions. 

Sciulli’s definition focuses on the difference between professions and 
other expert groups. This is one of the crucial questions: Can we postulate 
that there is such a difference, and on which grounds? ‘The invariant analyti- 
cal distinction, again, is that expert occupations provide expert services at 
fluid sites that lack entrenched positions whereas professions provide expert 
services in structured situations’ (p. 937). As the ‘structured situations’ seem 
to be those where the English language traditionally has found it proper to 
use the term ‘professional’, this is less convincingly theoretical than it sounds. 
Correspondingly, the occupations that lack “entrenched positions’ seem to be 
those that the functionalist English-speaking researchers discarded from the 
professions. (Of course, this is an interpretation of the author’s use of 
‘entrenched position’, which is no easy concept to analyse.) 

A consequence of Sciulli’s definition would seem to be that an architect 
would lose his ‘professionalism’ if he goes from being a private practitioner 
to holding a post within a bureaucracy (industrial or state or local 
community), however wide its architecture and design department is. In the 
first position, he has clients to whom he is an authority (‘entrenched 
position’). In the second position, he is taking orders from superiors and has 
not the ‘entrenched position’. In fact, he might do exactly the same type of 
work, for example drawing office buildings according to norms and with a 
personal touch. Sciulli may say that the consequence that he is a professional 
before but not after such a switch is just something that has to follow from 
a definition. Yet I (and others too) may question the definition just because 
of such consequences. It seems to me that his definition, with its stress on 
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client-patron relations (the entrenched position), has as its starting point a 
bias inherited from the English language. 

Thus, Sciulli has not succeeded in combining the two main parts of his 
article. One part examines the ‘continental’ sociology and its preconceptions; 
the other part tries to develop an argument for a constitutive structural defi- 
nition of professionalism. In the second part, he has not convincingly argued 
that he has really freed himself from the impact of language, which he 
examines only in regard to “continental” sociologists and social historians. 

In his article, Sciulli makes frequent use of two interrelated concepts, 
professionalism and professionalization. He does not go into the relation 
between them. À substantial part of his article deals with “occupational uplift’ 
and the problems of professionalization. However, one may argue that 
professionalism is thinkable as a phenomenon of a permanent nature, i.e. that 
we can discern a group of people to whom it would be proper to ascribe 
‘professionalism’ although we cannot say how they acquired this status or 
quality. Their “professionalization” may be impossible to analyse. Thus, 
‘professionalism’ (the quality that is distinctive to the “professional”) is more 
fundamental than ‘professionalization’. Sciulli seems to think that this is not 
a vital question. From the point of view of many professional studies maybe 
it is not, but it is sufficient that the distinction is relevant to some that it 
should be taken seriously. If the need for consistent definitions is taken into 
regard, l am certain that it is important. 


David Sciulli 
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Escaping without Eliding an 
Atlantic Divide, Etymological and 
Conceptual 


et me begin by thanking Professors Rolf Torstendahl and Maria Malatesta 

for their careful reading, commentary and criticism, which 1 consider 
both helpful and illuminating. This does not mean I agree with every sugges- 
tion for improvement they propose. But it does mean I appreciate that they 
offer each suggestion in the belief that it would, in their view, improve my 
ideas. More generally, I think their commentary, as succinct as it is, provides 
general readers with a good initial taste of how contentious core theoretical 
issues remain in this field of inquiry. 

Malatesta is more descriptive in her commentary, and complimentary. 
Her presentation of three issues cuts to the very center of the article. She is 
right that I side with Karpik, Prest and others (including Pierre Bourdieu and 
most notably Norbert Elias) in believing that concepts and theoretical prin- 
ciples drawn from developments during the ancien régime can advance socio- 
logical explanation and prediction today, in this case regarding the structural 
distinctiveness and trajectory of professionalism. Malatesta is also correct 
that the break of modernity is nonetheless unambiguous in the fields of law 
and medicine. This is precisely why historians who seek earlier instances of 
professionalism anywhere face a stark alternative. Either seek such instances 
in other occupational fields or else by default begin the story of profession- 
alism, wrongly, in mid-19th-century London or, equally wrongly, with early 
19th-century German universities. Forceful criticism of the visual Académie 
began two decades before Diderot, from 1740, with the writings of Etienne 
La Font de Saint-Yenne, and La Font relied on a visual lexicon that the 
Académie standardized and disseminated from 1680. Finally, Malatesta is also 
correct that there is a structural connection between the Res Publica Litter- 
aria and the visual Académie. Together they structurally enervated the insti- 
tutional design of an aristocratic society. 
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Torstendabl is more forceful in presenting suggestions for improvement 
and at times gets a bit disquieted. He begins by praising the clarity and credi- 
bility of my criticisms as a point of departure, and then adds — rightly — that 
my proposed alternative is hardly elaborated, and so is not self-evidently 
compelling. I was not being prophetic at the close of my article, but instead 
simply laboring quite openly under the (justifiable) page constraints of a 
single publication. At the time that I submitted the aforementioned article 
for review I also had six other professions papers under review elsewhere, 
and this apart from the books in manuscript cited in footnotes. In this light, 
the reader can consider what my options were in this single submission now 
published. If I had simply laid out my criticisms of continental approaches, 
one or more reviewers would say: OK, but what’s your alternative? And 
can’t you at least lay it out schematically, knowing that it cannot be presented 
at once methodically? 

I accept the legitimacy of Torstendahl’s questioning here, therefore, but 
I nonetheless stand by all parts of this single article in light of everything 
written. One submission compares the visual Académie to French avocats 
(and Dezalay’s concerns), and another makes the comparison to English 
barristers. A third paper deals with Anglo-American approaches (and 
reviewers on this side of the Atlantic are equally disquieted by it). Two other 
papers are schematic presentations of my findings from the visual Académie, 
placing the latter in the context of its era by considering, for instance, the 
place back then of ‘science’ (experimental natural philosophy) and of the 
‘civil service’ (the royal administration, including the military). The sixth 
paper deals exclusively with etymological issues spanning English and the 
three major continental languages noted here (and I frequently cite Malatesta 
on Italian). 

Torstendahl is certainly correct that my concepts do rehabilitate 
somewhat earlier theoretical efforts by functionalists, led by Talcott Parsons. 
What is different is that I use the case of a mid-17th-century ‘prototype 
profession’ in Paris — the visual Académie — as my ‘arbiter’ in deciding which 
qualities are truly constitutive of professions conceptually, both historically 
and cross-nationally. I do not use in this way any Anglo-American case or, 
for that matter, any modern continental case, from the mid-19th century 
forward. My claim is that this dramatic break from the received pool of cases 
is decisive. It provides me with a ‘controlled experiment’ of sorts that insu- 
lates me from the many landmines into which Parsons and American func- 
tionalists earlier walked so blithely. Put differently, if my analytical approach 
to professions applies unambiguously to the visual Académie at the zenith of 
the ancien régime (as I show in a book manuscript with a French-fluent co- 
author), then I am confident it can be applied with considerable precision 
almost anywhere, including across the West and then to the Pacific Rim and 
elsewhere, including the Third World. 
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Torstendahl also sees clearly and correctly that I am claiming to distin- 
guish professions analytically from all other expert occupations. He rightly 
appreciates that this is a proposition the received wisdom today thinks 
impossible to carry through. The best 1 can do here is to assure Torstendahl 
and now other readers that my approach to professions builds on my earlier 
synthesis of concepts from Jürgen Habermas, Parsons and Lon Fuller (a 
Harvard legal theorist), which 1 have already applied to corporate law and 
corporate governance (Sciulli, 1992, 1999, 2001). Indeed, 1 turned to corpor- 
ations some years ago, and so interrupted my ongoing study of professions, 
because l increasingly found that how courts conceptualize corporations (in 
what are called governance disputes) can help sociologists to distinguish 
professions structurally from expert occupations. This is tricky business both 
conceptually and empirically, I accept. But it was my thinking about contem- 
porary corporations that eventually led me to a 17th-century Parisian learned 
corporation — the visual Académie — as an exemplar of early, prototype 
professionalism. 

It is clear from the preceding that 1 hardly argue that all previous defi- 
nitions of profession and professionalism are mistaken or, for that matter, 
unworthy of continued use by others. I do argue, however, that this entire 
field of inquiry took a false turn to a dead-end from the late 1970s forward. 
It did so, in my view, by abandoning too cavalierly Parsons” efforts (with 
Platt) in 1973 to base the study of professionalism on a more rigorous analyti- 
cal footing, one not focused one-sidedly on economic factors and thereby 
prone to accusing profession leaders literally of conspiratorial schemes and 
dirty hands on the basis of shockingly flimsy evidence. 

On the matter of French usage and whether 1 misunderstand it, 1 cite 
sources for the comments 1 make in the text and 1 have not seen any sources 
in the literature that make a different case for French usage. More important 
for present purposes, I am quite familiar with Bourdieu's many works. 
Indeed 1 have several chapters in rough draft, which might also yield yet 
another book down the road, in which 1 consider where and how Bourdieu 
as well as Habermas neglects professions, and the consequences of this for 
their otherwise impressive social theories. This neglect affects the way 
Habermas describes the public realm and its larger social consequences, and 
it also affects the way Bourdieu describes the “autonomy” of the fields of art 
and ‘power’. I am also very aware of the different place and purpose of 
advanced educational institutions in Britain and France, and then also in 
Germany and the US for that matter. 1 have been exploring the historical 
trajectory of these differences from the Quattrocento forward and nothing 
Torstendahl says here is either surprising or advances the discussion. 

Regarding Bourdieu in particular, there is nothing — nothing — in his 
many publications that contradicts anything said in the article about French 
usage. His studies of culture (including that of the ancien régime, in 
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Distinction, 1979) and of the state are as impressive as any in the literature. 
But his way of defining professions and occupations, and his entire under- 
standing of them, are utterly conventional, and altogether consistent with the 
continent’s Bérgertum approach. Taking only one prominent example, in 
Rules of Art (1992) Bourdieu portrays French writers and painters during the 
mid-19th century founding an “autonomous field” of art. He sees them eval- 
uating ambitious writing and painting by standards internal to the field rather 
than by standards tainted openly and directly by either commercial success 
or official (state or Académie) consecration. His description of this process 
is in my view the single clearest presentation of Bourdieu's sociological 
approach more generally. It is rivaled, again in my view, only by Distinction 
and his remarkable discussion of Heidegger (in The Political Ontology of 
Martin Heidegger, 1975/1988). These three discussions eclipse in rigor and 
clarity, in my view, his treatment of the “field of power” in The State Nobility 
(1989), which spans the French state and the Ecoles. 1 am less impressed 
generally by his Pascalian Meditations (1997) and other works, including 
Homo Academicus (1984). 

Bourdieu's central argument in Rules is eminently credible and 
compelling, namely that Baudelaire and Flaubert were inadvertent pioneers 
of field autonomy. They managed to take advantage of occupational oppor- 
tunities structurally presented to them by intra- and extra-field forces. 
However, his characterization of literature and art as pioneering or avant- 
garde is ultimately also conventional. He simply casts in more dramatic and 
sociologically compelling ways received impressions of the avant-garde that 
writers, artists and informed critics today recapitulate routinely, as the very 
air they breathe. 

I would cast what Baudelaire, Flaubert and others around them 
accomplished structurally in a very different light, and precisely because my 
approach to professions is not clouded by the Búrgertwm approach of the 
continent: mid-19th-century French writers and painters abandoned quite 
voluntarily and quite self-consciously — and for understandable reasons — the 
project of prototype professionalism bequeathed to them by their respective 
Académies, literary and visual. So where Bourdieu correctly emphasizes the 
emancipatory consequences of field autonomy, 1 prefer to balance this 
account with a quite different emphasis. Participants in the fields of writing 
and painting did gain numerous cultural and social psychological advantages 
in abandoning professionalism. But they also suffered structural disadvan- 
tages that remain in place today. And these structural disadvantages intro- 
duce institutional consequences into the larger social order today — just as 
Académies introduced institutional consequences during the ancien régime. 
Put a bit more specifically, if Bourdieu's characterization of field autonomy 
applied generally across the occupational order — to include law and 
medicine, for instance — this would reveal an ongoing enervation of the 
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institutional design of any democratic society, France included. Here I am 
more Weberian than Parsonian: I do not believe that any western democracy 
is immutably stable; I see each and every democracy, the US included, 
remaining vulnerable structurally to dramatic institutional change. Where in 
Bourdieu (or Foucault) might we find this point of departure? 

Torstendahl is free to assert that somehow, with all of this, I retain a 
peculiarly English-centric notion of profession that cannot address histori- 
cal and contemporary occupational developments on the continent that 
unfold under different names, in different lexicons. But here he is mistaken. 
Readers are invited to return to the places in the text where I argue that how 
sociologists define profession simultaneously constitutes the field of inquiry. 
Torstendahl himself alludes to the power of this line of inquiry. Simply 
because a continental or an English-speaking sociologist happens to be inter- 
ested in some particular occupational development as an exemplar or illus- 
tration of professionalism hardly makes it so. The first question to ask any 
sociologist, on each side of the Atlantic, north and south, and then across the 
Pacific, is: How and why did he or she come to focus on any occupation as 
a putative profession? How did he or she know where to look, particularly 
when seeking the historical origins of professionalism? And the second 
question to ask is: Who cares? Why exactly does it matter if occupations 
professionalize or fail to professionalize? 

I have found that only by answering this second question, and doing so 
with concepts more precise analytically than those Parsons offered, can we 
arrive as disinterested sociologists at a reasoned and defensible answer to the 
first. Or put differently, I don’t see how it is possible to define professional- 
ism in a disinterested way without first establishing why this definitional 
exercise matters institutionally one way or the other. 

Torhstendhal returns to concerns about English-centric usage in the 
opening paragraph of his section on definition, and here he disregards the 
entire point of the article. I came to my approach to the sociology of pro- 
fessions by essentially rereading Parsons” efforts in light of a case of occu- 
pational and corporate uplift in mid-17th-century Paris, as antedated by 
developments in Florence a full century earlier. Yet Torstendahl nonetheless 
asserts that I remain beguiled by 19th-century English usage! I am getting 
the impression that this is more knee-jerk reaction to any account of pro- 
fessions that does not exhibit fealty to today’s received wisdom, a revision- 
ism (of functionalism) that dates only from the late 1970s and is hardly 
sophisticated conceptually. 1 do not see any longer the reasoned basis for 
this as an opening response to definitional issues, particularly in light of my 
article. It is akin to dismissing a Marxist argument out of hand simply 
because it is Marxist: is it written somewhere that Marxists are invariably 
mistaken on all issues, in every respect? The ‘traditionalist’ approach in the 
sociology of professions has a longer and richer lineage than today’s 
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revisionism, but here I accept with Torstendahl (and others) that it is hardly 
to be embraced uncritically. 

I note in the article that continental sociologists are returning ~ largely 
unawares — to Parsonian concerns. They are doing so precisely because they 
increasingly appreciate that today’s received economistic approach to pro- 
fessions is conceptually restricting and also empirically tedious. After three 
decades of asserting or assuming rather casually that professions establish 
unwarranted monopolies in the labor market for expert services, this entire 
line of inquiry now wears thin. To her credit Magali Larson has been taking 
a quite different turn from the mid-1980s forward, much influenced by 
Foucault, whom Malatesta cites and recommends. But other revisionists 
remain mired, seemingly still dazzled by this message’s putative profundity, 
and then too many continental sociologist go along, I think largely 
unreflectively. 

In returning to ‘traditionalism’, I do not privilege ethical notions or prac- 
titioners’ self-understandings. I privilege the structure of professionalism. 
And, yes, I propose that this structure differs both analytically and empiri- 
cally from that found in all other expert occupations. I propose that this 
structure can be found in the visual Académie during the ancien régime and 
reign of Louis XIV (and Jean-Baptiste Colbert) whereas it cannot be found 
in law and medicine until two centuries later. Yes, visual academiciens offered 
expert services in a ‘structured situation’ in the institutional design of an aris- 
tocratic society, whereas legal and medical practitioners back then did not. 

The structure of professionalism declines in literature and the arts from 
the mid-19th century on (Bourdieu’s period of field autonomy). This is why 
it will not help to consider McClelland’s fine account of German painters, as 
Malatesta suggests: it begins at the moment of decline. The structure of 
professionalism also cannot be found today, as examples, in haute couture 
and haute cuisine. The latter are clearly expert occupations. But my point is 
that they do not offer expert services within structured situations, and for 
this reason they cannot sustain professionalism. For this same reason, the 
governance, regulation and activities of haute couture and haute cuisine do 
not introduce institutional consequences into the larger social order (even in 
France!). By contrast, the governance, regulation and activities of legal and 
medical practice do. 

I know that all of this is written in shorthand. But I present these ideas 
here as best I can in a brief reply. I respect that commentators and many 
readers are rightly reluctant to accept such assertions at face value. I would 
not accept them either until 1 saw them elaborated. But consider: this is what 
professionals do. They present reasons consistently with prevailing 
epistemological norms. This is not ethical behavior, strictly norm-driven; it 
is instead behavior compelled structurally by any professionalism project. 

Are Torstendahl and Malatesta seeking reasons from me now, for 
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instance, because they are ethical people (which no doubt they are), or 
because they are operating strictly altruistically or in line with a ‘service 
orientation’ (as Parsons called it)? Are they seeking reasons because they 
have somehow been inculcated into English-language usage? Or are they 
simply acting professionally, dispassionately, under structural constraints 
that refereed journals, for instance, help to institutionalize? My point is that 
drawing attention to norms that professions uniquely institutionalize struc- 
turally, not culturally or social psychologically, is hardly to present an ethical 
argument. It is instead to describe coldly and dispassionately how pro- 
fessions differ structurally from other expert occupations. Chefs and cou- 
turiers do not present reasoned arguments to each other, nor is this expected 
by anyone inside or outside their kitchens and design shops. For this reason, 
we will not find reason-giving collegial formations within these occupations, 
much as we will not find them in the field of art today (see Anthony Haden- 
Guest's True Colors, 1996); these formations do not advance the positional 
interests of chefs, couturiers and artists structurally. Yet reason-giving 
collegial formations are unambiguously present in the visual Académie 
by 1680. 

Torhstendahl’s example of the architect moves off point. Architecture is 
a hard case for the sociology of professions across all historical periods, 
including today; its place and purpose during the ancien régime was trickier 
than that of painters and sculptors. This is why 1 focus on the visual 
Académie, not the later architecture Académie. More important for present 
purposes, it doesn't matter structurally whether an architect or any other 
occupational practitioner works privately or in a bureaucratic setting. This 
debate, too, is old hat and stale. For purposes of this response, the question 
to ask is: Are particular architects closer to chefs, couturiers and artists struc- 
turally or closer to lawyers, physicians and visual academiciens structurally? 
The answer to this question, 1 propose, is indifferent to where any of these 
occupations are located geographically, or who employs them. 


A Short Note submitted by Professor Julia Evetts on some issues 


arising out of this dialogue will be published in the next issue, Current 
Sociology 54(1). 
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Martha C. E. Van Der Bly 
Globalization: A Triumph of Ambiguity 


This article is a critical analysis of the definition of globalization in sociological 
studies. It argues that sociologists, unlike economists, have not achieved a commonly 
accepted definition of globalization. This seriously hinders the development of 
empirical studies. The ambiguity of the concept of globalization is rooted in three 
dialectics: globalization-as-a-process vs globalization-as-a-condition; globalization- 
as-reality vs globalization-as-futurology and one-dimensional globalization vs multi- 
dimensional globalization. These dialectics are rarely made explicit in different studies 
on globalization, which contributes to an accumulation of confusion rather than an 
accumulation of knowledge. The article aims to provide a theoretical framework in 
which concepts of globalization can be positioned through the formal analysis of a 
commonly used definition. Conceptual limitations that arise from the choice of a 
specific concept are highlighted, such as the underestimation of the present when 
globalization is considered a process, the neglect of internal contradictions when 
globalization is seen as a multidimensional concept; and the dangers of determinism 
and ignorance of unique features when the processes of globalization are defined by 
their sole destination. It challenges the sociological community to position research 


on globalization within this proposed framework. 


Keywords: agency, culture, globalization, theory 


Martha C. E. Van Der Bly 
La Mondialisation: un triomphe de l'ambiguité 


Cet article analyse de maniére critique la définition de la mondialisation dans les 
travaux sociologiques. Il soutient que les sociologues, à la différence des économistes, 
ne sont pas parvenus à une définition commune de la mondialisation. Cela gêne 
sérieusement le développement d’études empiriques. L’ambiguïté du concept de mond- 
ialisation est fondée dans trois dialectiques: la mondialisation-comme-processus 
versus la mondialisation-comme-condition, la mondialisation-comme-réalité versus 
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la mondialisation-comme-futurologie, et la mondialisation-à-dimension-unique 
versus la mondialisation-multi-dimensionnelle. Ces dialectiques sont rarement 
explicitées dans les différentes études de la mondialisation, ce qui contribue à 
accumuler les confusions plutôt que les connaissances. L'article a pour objectif de 
fournir un cadre théorique dans lequel les concepts de la mondialisation peuvent être 
situés à travers l’analyse formelle d’une définition communément utilisée. On 
souligne les limites conceptuelles qui découlent du choix d’un concept spécifique, 
comme la sous-estimation du présent quand la mondialisation est considérée comme 
un processus, l’absence d’intérêt pour les contradictions internes quand elle est perçue 
comme un concept multi-dimensionnel, et les dangers du déterminisme et de 
Pignorance des traits spécifiques quand les processus de mondialisation sont définis 
par leur seule finalité. L'article invite la communauté des sociologues à positionner 
leur recherche sur la mondialisation dans le cadre proposé. 


Mots-clés: agence, culture, mondialisation, théorie 


Martha C. E. Van Der Bly 
Globalización: un triunfo de la ambigüedad 


Este artículo es un análisis crítico de la definición de la globalización en estudios 
sociológicos. Argumenta que los sociólogos, al contrario de los economistas, no han 
alcanzado una definición de la globalización comúnmente aceptada. Esto dificulta 
seriamente el desarrollo de estudios empíricos. La ambigüedad del concepto de 
globalización radica en tres dialécticas: globalización-como-un-proceso versus 
globalizacién-como-una-condicién; globalización-como-realidad versus global- 
ización-como-futurología; y globalización-unidimensional versus globalización- 
multidimensional. Estas dialécticas son raramente explicitadas en diferentes estudios 
sobre globalización, lo que contribuye a una acumulación de confusión más que a una 
acumulación de conocimiento. El objetivo de este estudio es proporcionar un marco 
teórico en el cual los conceptos de globalización pueden ser posicionados por medio 
del análisis formal de una definición frecuentemente usada. Son subrayadas las limita- 
ciones conceptuales que surgen de la selección de un concepto específico, tales como 
la subestima del presente cuando la globalización es considerada un proceso, el 
descuido de las contradicciones internas cuando la globalización es vista como un 
concepto multidimensional; y los peligros del determinismo y de la ignorancia de 
características peculiares cuando los procesos de globalización son definidos sólo con 
relación a su destino. Esto desafía la comunidad sociológica a posicionar el estudio de 
la globalización dentro del marco teórico aquí propuesto. 


Palabras clave: agencia, cultura, globalización, teória 
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Ray Kiely 
Globalization and Poverty, and the Poverty of Globalization 


Theory 


This article intervenes in the ongoing ‘globalization debate’ by focusing on two 
apparently separate debates: on the links between trade liberalization, growth and 
poverty reduction; and on theories that give too much explanatory weight to the 
concept of globalization. These two separate debates have close parallels, and in both 
cases causality and outcome are conflated, with the result that globalization is given 
far too much causal significance. The article critically reviews the evidence for and 
against recent claims that global poverty has declined over the last 20 years. This is 
related to earlier debates in development studies between modernization and under- 
development theory. Although the article does not accept the earlier claims of the 
latter theory, it rejects modernization theory and suggests that much of the claims 
made for poverty reduction repeat the assumptions of this theory, albeit in a 
neoliberal form. This argument is used to consider the claims of “globalization 
theory”, which is contrasted with more critical theories of globalization. The author 
suggests that, like the claims made for poverty reduction and its causes, this theory 
conflates outcomes and causes and is essentially a new form of (neoliberal) modern- 
ization theory. 


Keywords: development, globalization, modernization, neoliberalism, poverty, 
theory, trade liberalization 


o MA A 
Mondialisation et pauvreté, et pauvreté de la théorie de la 
mondialisation 


Cet article contribue au ‘débat sur la mondialisation’ actuel, en se centrant sur deux 
débats apparemment distincts: les liens entre la libéralisation du commerce, la crois- 
sance et la réduction de la pauvreté; et les théories qui donnent trop de valeur explica- 
tive au concept de mondialisation. Ces deux débats distincts ont des similitudes, et 
dans les deux cas, la causalité et les résultats sont assimilés, avec pour conséquence 
beaucoup trop d’importance causale donnée à la mondialisation. Cet article passe en 
revue d’une manière critique les preuves données pour soutenir ou contredire les 
propositions récentes sur le déclin de la pauvreté mondiale pendant les vingt dernières 
années. Ceci est mis en relation avec des débats plus anciens, dans les études sur le 
développement, entre la théorie de la modernisation et celle du sous-développement. 
Bien que l’article n'accepte pas les propositions plus anciennes de cette dernière 
théorie, il rejette la théorie de la modernisation et suggère que la plupart des propo- 
sitions faites sur la réduction de la pauvreté répètent les hypothèses de cette théorie, 
mais sous une forme néo-libérale. On utilise cette discussion pour examiner les 
propositions de la ‘théorie de la mondialisation’, que l’on oppose à des théories de la 
mondialisation plus critiques. Lauteur suggère que cette théorie assimile les résultats 
et les causes et est essentiellement une nouvelle forme de la théorie (néo-libérale) de 
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la modernisation, de même que les propositions faites sur la réduction de la pauvreté 
et ses causes. 


Mots-clés: développement, libéralisation du commerce, modernisation, mondialisa- 
tion, néo-libéralisme, pauvreté, théorie 


Ray Kiely 
Globalización y pobreza, y la pobreza de la teoría de la 
globalización 


Este artículo interviene en el actual “debate sobre la globalización” enfocando dos 
debates aparentemente separados: la relación entre liberalización del comercio, crec- 
imiento y reducción de la pobreza; y teorías que atribuyen demasiado peso explica- 
tivo al concepto de globalización. Estos dos debates separados tienen paralelismos 
próximos, y en ambos casos causalidad y resultado están combinados, con el resul- 
tado de que se le da demasiada significancia causal a la globalización. El artículo 
examina críticamente la evidencia a favor y en contra de recientes afirmaciones de que 
la pobreza global ha declinado en los últimos veinte años. Esto está relacionado con 
debates anteriores, en estudios sobre desarrollo, entre las teorías de modernización y 
de subdesarrollo. Aunque el artículo no acepta las anteriores afirmaciones de esta 
última teoría, rechaza la teoría de la modernización y sugiere que muchas de las 
afirmaciones hechas a favor de la reducción de la pobreza repiten las suposiciones de 
esta teoría, aunque en una forma neo-liberal. Este argumento es usado para consid- 
erar las afirmaciones de la “teoría de la globalización”, que son contrastadas con teorías 
de la globalización más críticas. El autor sugiere que, como las afirmaciones realizadas 
a favor de la pobreza y de sus causas, esta teoría combina resultados y causas y es, 
esencialmente, un nuevo tipo de teoría (neoliberal) de la modernización. 


Palabras clave: desarrollo, globalización, liberalización del comercio, modernización, 
neoliberalismo, pobreza, teoría 


David Sciulli 
Continental Sociology of Professions Today: Conceptual 
Contributions 


Continental sociologists did not contribute to the sociology of professions until the 
1980s in part because no continental language developed indigenously a synonym for 
profession. Today, however, some continental sociologists are contributing to this 
literature, but they are inadvertently recapitulating within it the theories and concepts 
that for decades were applied to the middle classes more generally. This article 
explores why these theories and concepts revolve around cultural and social psycho- 
logical variables, and why they neglect invariant structural qualities. The article 
concludes by proposing schematically a structural and institutional turn in the study 
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of professions that distinguishes professions from middle-class occupations and 
reveals the consequences that professions uniquely introduced into civil society. 


Key words: expert occupations, ideal types, middle classes, professions, state-society 
relationship 


David Sciulli 
La Sociologie des professions en Europe continentale 
aujourd’hui: contributions conceptuelles 


Les sociologues d’Europe continentale n’ont pas contribué à la sociologie des profes- 
sions avant les années 1980, en partie parce qu'aucune de leur langue n’a trouvé de 
synonyme indigène pour le mot profession. Aujourd’hui, cependant, certains socio- 
logues d'Europe continentale contribuent à ces travaux, mais ils récapitulent par 
inadvertance les théories et les concepts qui ont été appliqués pendant des décennies 
à la classe moyenne de manière générale. On analyse pourquoi ces théories et ces 
concepts tournent autour de variables culturelles et socio-psychologiques et pourquoi 
elles négligent des qualités structurelles invariantes. Enfin on propose schématique- 
ment un tournant structurel et institutionnel dans l’étude des professions, qui 
distingue les professions des métiers de la classe moyenne et qui révèle les éléments 
que les professions ont introduits dans la société civile d'une manière unique. 


Mots-clés: classes moyennes, idéaux-types, métiers experts, professions, relations 
Etat-société 


David Sciulli 
Sociología contemporánea de las profesiones en la Europa 
continental: contribuciones conceptuales 


Los sociólogos de la Europa continental no contribuyeron a la sociología de las 
profesiones hasta los años 80, en parte, porque ninguna lengua continental desarrolló 
nativamente un sinónimo para profesión. Sin embargo, hoy en día algunos sociólo- 
gos de la Europa continental están contribuyendo a esta literatura, aunque en la misma 
están recapitulando, inadvertidamente, las teorías y los conceptos que durante décadas 
eran aplicados, más generalmente, a las clases medias. El articulo explora porqué estas 
teorías y conceptos tratan de variables culturales y psicosociológicas, y porqué 
descuidan cualidades estructurales invariantes. Termina proponiendo, esquemática- 
mente, un giro estructural e institucional en el estudio de las profesiones que distingue 
profesiones de ocupaciones de clase media y revela las consecuencias que únicamente 
las profesiones introdujeron en la sociedad civil. 


Palabras clave: clases medias, relación Estado-sociedad, ocupaciones de expertos, 
profesiones, tipos ideales 
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